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NOVELS AND TALES. 

VOL. V. 

THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER Txn 

The Telling of the Secret. 

Fold by fold Bosamond opened the paper, and saw 
that theie were written characters inside it, traced in ink 
that had faded to a light yellow hne. She smoothed it 
out carefally on the table — then took it up again, and 
looked at the first line of the writing. 

The first line condoned only three words — words 
which told her that ue paper with the writing on it 
was not a description of a picture, but a letter; — words 
which made her start and change coloar, the moment her 
eye fell upon them. Without attempting to read any 
further, she hastily turned over the leaf to find out the 
place where the writing ended. 

It ended at the bottom of the tiiird page; but there 
was a break in the lines, near the foot of the second 
page, and in that break there were two names signed. 
She looked at the uppermost of the two — started again 
— and tamed back instantly to the first page. 

Line by line, and word by word, she read through 
the writing; her natural complexion fading out gradually 
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2 THE DEAD 8EC£BX« 

the while, and a dull, equal whiteness overspreading all 
her teuoe in its stead. When she had come to the end 
of the third page, the hand in which she held the letter 
dropped to her side, and she turned her head slowly 
towards Leonard. In that position she stood, — no tears 
moistening her eyes, no change passing over her features, 
no word escaping her lips, no movement varying the 
position of her limhs — in that position she stood, with 
the fatal letter crumpled up in her cold fingers, looking 
steadfiastly, speechlessly, breathlessly at her blind hus- 
band. 

He was still sitting as she had seen him a few 
minutes before, with his legs crossed, his hands clasped 
together in front of them, and his head turned expec- 
tantly in the direction in which he had last heard the 
sound of his wife's voice. But, in a few moments, the 
intense stillness in the room forced itself upon his atten- 
tion. He changed his position — listened for a little, 
turning his head uneasily from side to side — and then 
called to his wife. 

"EosMnond!'' 

At the sound of his voice her lips moved, and her 
fingers closed faster on the paper that they held; but she 
neither stepped forward nor spoke. 

"Eosamond!'* 

Her lips moved again — faint traces of expression 
began to pass shadow-like over the blank whiteness of 
her face — she advanced one step, hesitated, looked at 
the letter, and stopped. 

Hearing no answer, he rose surprised and uneasy. 
Moving his poor helpless, wandering hands to and fro 
before him in the air, he walked forward a few paces, 
straight out from the wall against which he had been 
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THE DEAD SEOBBT. 8 

sittiiig. A chair, which his hands were not held low 
enoi^h to touch, stood in his way; and, as he still ad- 
ranced, he struck his knee sharply against it. 

A cry hurst from Bosamond's lips, as if the pain of 
the hlow had passed, at the instant of its infliction, from 
her husband to herself. She was by his side in a mo- 
ment. ''You are not hurt, Lenny?'' she said, faintly. 

''No, no." He tried to press his hand on the place 
where he had struck himself, but she knelt down quickly, 
and put her own hand there instead; nestling her head 
against him, while she was on her knees, in a strangely 
hesitating, timid way. He lightly laid the hand which 
she had intercepted on her shoulder. The moment it 
touched her, her eyes b^an to soften; the tears rose in 
them, and fell slowly one by one down her cheeks. 

"I thought you had left me,'' he said. "There was 
such a silence that I fancied you had gone out of the 
room." 

"WOl you come out of it with me, now?" Her 
strength seemed to fail her, while she asked the ques- 
tion; her head drooped on her breast, and she let the 
letter fall on the floor at her side. 

"Are you tired already, Bosamond? Your voice sounds 
as if you were." 

"I want to leave the room," she said, still in the 
same low, faint, constrained tone. "Is your knee easier, 
dear? Can you walk, now?" 

"Certainly. There is nothing in the world the mat- 
ter with my knee. If you are tired, Bosamond — as I 
know you are, though you may not confess it — the 
sooner we leave the room the better." 

She appeared not to hear the last words he said. 
Her Angers were working feverishly about her neck and 

!♦ 
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4 THE BEAD SECRET. 

bosom; two bright, red spots were beghming to bum in 
her pale cheeks; her eyes were fixed vacantly on the 
letter at her side; her hands wavered about it before she 
picked it up. For a few seconds , she waited on her 
knees, looking at it intently, with her head turned away 
from her Imsband — then rose and walked to the fire- 
place. Among the dust, ashes, and other rubbish at the 
back of the grate were scattered some old, torn pieces of 
paper. They caught her eye, and held it fixed on them. 
She looked and looked, slowly bending down nearer and 
nearer to the grate. For one moment she held the letter 
out over the rubbish in both hands — the next she drew 
back, shuddering violently, and turned round so as to 
face her husband again. At the sight of him, a faint, 
inarticulate exclamation, half sigh, half sob, burst from 
her. "Oh, no, no!** she whispered to herself, clasping 
her hands together, fervently, and looking at him with 
fond, momnful eyes. "Never, never, Lenny — come of 
it what may!" 

""Were you speaking to me, Eosamond?" 

"Yes, love. I was saying — " She paused, and, 
with trembling fingers, folded up the paper again, exactly 
in the form in which she had found it. 

"Where are you?" he asked. "Tour voice sounds 
away from me, at the other end of the room again. 
Where are you?*' 

She ran to him, flushed, and trembling, and tearful; 
took him by the arm; and, without an instant of hesita- 
tion, without the faintest sign of irresolution in her face, 
placed the folded paper boldly in his hand. "Keep that, 
Lenny," she said, turning deadly pale, but still not losing 
her firmness. ^'Keep that, and ask me to read it to you 
as soon as we are out of Ihe Myrtle Koom." 
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THE DEAD SXOfiET. 5 

"What is itf" he asked. 

''The last thing I have found, love/' she replied, 
looking at him eamestlyy with a deep sigh of relie£ 

"Is it of any importance?** 

Instead of answering, she suddenly caught him to 
her bosom, clung to him with all the fervour of her im- 
pulsiye nature, and breathlessly and passionately covered 
his face with kisses. 

"Gently! gently!*' said Leonard, laughing. "You 
take away my breath." 

She drew back, and stood looking at him in silence, 
with a hand laid on each of his shoulders. "Oh, my 
angel!** she murmured tenderly. "I would give all I 
have in the world, if I could only know how much you 
love me!*' 

"Surely,'* he returned, still laughing, "surely, Eosa- 
mond, you ought to know by this time!" 

"I shall know soon.*' She spoke those words in tones 
so quiet and low that they were barely audible. Inter- 
preting the change in her voice as a fresh indication of 
&tigue, Leonard invited her to lead him away by hold- 
ing out his hand. She took it in silence, and guided 
him slowly to the door. 

On their way back to the inhabited side of the house, 
she said nothing more on the subject of the folded piece 
of paper which she had placed in his hands. All her 
attention, while they were returning to the west front, 
seemed to be absorbed in the one act of jealously watch- 
ing eveiy inch of ground that he walked over, to make 
sure that it was safe and smooth before she suffered him 
to set his foot on it. Careful and considerate as she had 
always been, from the first day of their married life, 
whenever she led him from one place to another, she 
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6 TEE DEAD SECRET. 

was now unduly, almost absurdly, anxious to presenre 
him ^m the remotest possibility of an accident Find- 
ing that he was the nearest to the outside of the open 
landing, when they left the Myrtle Boom, she insisted 
on changing places, so that he might be nearest to the 
wall. While they were descending the stairs, she stop- 
ped him in the middle, to enquire if he felt any paia in 
the knee which he had struck against the chair. At the 
last step she brought him to a stand-still again, while 
she moved away the torn and tangled remains of an old 
mat, for fear one of his feet should catch in it. Walking 
across the north hall, she entreated that he would take 
her arm and lean heayily upon her, because she felt sure 
that his knee was not quite &ee from stifi&iess yet. Even 
at the short flight of stairs which connected the entrance 
to the hall with the passages leading to the west side of 
the house, she twice stopped him on the way down, to 
place his foot on the sound parts of the steps, which she 
represented as dangerously worn away in more places 
tiiian one. He laughed good-humouredly at her excessive 
anxiety to save him from all danger of stumbling, and 
asked if there was any likelihood, with their numerous 
stoppages, of getting back to the west side of the house 
^1 time for lunch. She was not ready, as usual, with 
her retort; his laugh found no pleasant echo in hers: she 
only answered that it was impossible to be too anxious 
about him; and then went on in silence, till they reached 
the door of the housekeeper's room. 

Leaving him for a moment outside , she went in to 
give the keys back again to Mrs. Pentreath. 

"Dear me, ma'am I'' exclaimed the housekeeper, "you 
look quite overcome by the heat of the day, and the 
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THS BEAB 8ECRBT. 7 

dose air of those old loonui. Can I get you a glass of 
water, or may I give you my bottle of salts?" 

Kosamond declined both offers. 

''May I be allowed to ask, ma'am, if anything has 
been found this time in the north rooms ?*' inquired Mrs. 
Pentreath, hanging up the bunch of keys. 

"Only some old papers," replied Kosamond, turning 
away. 

''I beg pardon, again, ma'am," pursued the house- 
keeper; "but, in case any of the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood should call to-day?" 

"We are engaged. No matter who it may be, we 
are both engaged." Answering briefly in these terms, 
Bosamond left Mrs. Pentreath, and rejoined her hus- 
band. 

With the same excess of attention and care which 
she had shown on the way to the housekeeper's room, 
she now led him up the west staircase. The library 
door happening to stand open, they paased through it on 
their way to the drawing-room, which was the larger 
and cooler apartment of the two. Having guided Leonard 
to a seat, Rosamond returned to the library, and took 
from the table a tray containing a bottle of water, and 
a tumbler, which she had noticed when she passed 
through. 

"I may feel faint as well as frightened," she said 
quickly to herself, turning round with the tray in her 
hand to return to the drawing-room. 

After she had put the water down on a table in a 
comer, she noiselessly locked first the door leading into 
the library, then the door leading into the passage. 
Leonard, hearing her moving about, advised her to keep 
quiet ^m the soUbu She patted him gently on the cheel^ 
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and was about to make some suitable answer, wben abe 
accidentally beheld her face reflected in the looking- 
glass under which he was sitting. The sight of her own 
white cheeks and startled eyes suspended the words on 
her lips. She hastened away to the window, to catch 
any breath of air that might be wafted towards her from 
the sea. 

The heat-mist still hid the horizon. Nearer, the oily, 
colourless surface of the water was just visible, heaving 
slowly from time to time in one vast monotonous wave 
that rolled itself out smoothly and endlessly till it was 
lost in the white obscurity of the mist Close on the 
shore,' the noisy surf was hushed. No sound came from 
the beach except at long, wearily long intervals, when a 
quick thump, and a still splash, just audible and no more, 
announced Ihe fall of one tiny, mimic wave upon the 
parching sand. On the terrace in front of the house, the 
changeless hum of summer insects was all that told of 
life and movement Not a human figure was to be seen 
anywhere on the shore; no sign of a sail loomed shadowy 
through the heat at sea; no breath of air waved the light 
tendrils of the creepers that twined up the house-wall, 
or refreshed the drooping flowers ranged in the windows. 
Bosamond turned away &om the outer prospect, after 
a moment's weary contemplation of it As she looked 
into the room again, her husband spoke to her. 

"What precious thing lies hidden in this paper?" 
he asked, producing the letter, and smiling as he opened 
it "Surely there must be something besides writing 
— some inestimable powder, or some bank-note of fabu- 
lous value — wrapped up in all these folds?" 

Bosamond's heart sank within her, as he opened the 
letter and passed his flnger over the writing inside^ with 
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THE DEAD S1ECBET. 9 

a mock expression of anxiety, and a light jest about 
sharing all treasures discovered at Porthgenna with his . 
"wife. 

''I will read it to yon directly, Lenny/' she said, 
dropping into the nearest seat, and languidly pushing 
her haur back from her temples. ''But put it away for 
a few minutes now, and let us talk of anything else you 
like that does not remind us of the Myrtle Boom. I am 
very capricious, am I not, to be so suddenly weary of 
the very subject that I have been fondest of talking 
about for so many weeks past? Tell me, love," she 
added, rising abruptly and going to the back of his 
chair; ''do I get worse with my whims and fancies and 
faults? — or am I improved, since the time when we 
were first married?'' 

He tossed the letter aside carelessly on a table which 
was always placed by the arm of his chair, and shook 
his forefinger at her with a frown of comic reproof. 
"Oh fie, Bosamond! are you trying to entrap me into 
paying you compliments?" 

The light tone that he persisted in adopting seemed 
absolutely to terrify her. She shrank away from his 
chair, and sat down again at a little distance from 
him. 

"I remember I used to offend you," she continued 
quickly and confusedly, "l^o, no, not to offend *— only 
to vex you a little — by talking too familiarly to the 
servants. You might almost have fancied, at first, if you 
had not known me so well, that it was habit with me 
because I had once been a servant myself. Suppose I 
had been a servant — the servant who had helped to 
nurse you in your illnesses, the servant who led you 
about in your blindness more carefully than anyone else 
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10 THE SEAD SECfKBT. 

— would you haye thought much, then, of the difference 
between ub? would you — " 

She stopped. The smile had vanished from Leonard's 
face, and he had turned a little away from her, "What 
is the use, Eosamond, of supposing events that never 
could have happened?" he asked rather impatiently. 

She went to the side-table, poured out some of the 
water she had brought frx>m i^e library, and drank it 
eagerly; then walked to the window and plucked a few 
of the flowers that were placed there. She threw some 
of them away again the next moment; but kept the rest 
In her hand, thoughtfully arranging them so as to con* 
trast their colours with the effect. When this was done, 
she put them into her bosom, looked down absently at 
them, took them out again, and returning to her hus- 
band, placed the little nosegay in the button-hole of his 
coat. 

''Something to make you look gay and bright, love 

— as I always wish to see you,'' she said, seating her- 
self in her favourite attitude at his feet, and looking up 
at him sadly, with her arms resting on his knees. 

''What are you thinking about, Bosamond?" he asked, 
after an interval of silence. 

"I was only wondering, Lenny, whether any woman 
in the world could be as fond of you as I am. I feel 
almost afraid that there are others who would ask nothing 
better than to live and die for you, as well as me. There 
is something in your {JBi^ce, in your voice, in all your ways 

— something besides the interest of your sad, sad afflic- 
tion — that would draw any woman's heart to you, I 
think. If I was to die — " 

''If you were to diel" He started as he repeated 
the words after her, and, leaning forward, anxiously laid 
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his band upon her forehead. '^You are fhinking and 
taUdng very strangely tiiis morning, Boeamond! Axe you 
not well?" 

She rose on her knees and looked closer at him, her 
fSace brightening a little, and a faint smile just playing 
round her lips. "I wonder if you will always be as 
azudous about me, and as fond of me, as you are now!" 
she whispered, kissing his hand as she removed it from 
her forehead. He leaned back again in the chair, and 
told her jestingly not to look too far into the future. 
The words, lightly as they were spoken, struck deep 
into her heart ''There are times, Lenny," she said, 
''when all one's happiness in the present depends upon 
one's certainty of the future." She looked at the letter, 
which her husband had left open on the table near him, 
as she spoke; and, after a momentary struggle with her- 
self, took it in her hand to read it. At the first word 
her voice failed her; the deadly paleness overspread her 
face again; she threw the letter back on the table, and 
walked away to the other end of the room.^ 

"The future?" asked Leonard. "What future, Eosa- 
mond, can you possibly mean?" 

"Suppose I meant our future at Porthgenna?" she 
said, moistening her dry lips with a few drops of water. 
"Shall we stay here as long as we thought we should, 
and be as happy as we have been everywhere else? 
You told me on the journey that I should find it dull, 
and that I should be driven to try all sorts of extraordi- 
nary occupations to amuse myself. You said you ex- 
pected that I should begin with gardening and end by 
writing a novel. A novel!" She approached her hus- 
band again, and watched his face eagerly while she went 
on. "Why not? More women write novels now than 
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men. What is to prevent me from trying? The first 
great requisite, I suppose, is to have an idea of a story; 
and that I have got." She advanced a few steps further, 
reached the tahle on which the letter lay, and placed 
her hand on it, keeping her eyes still fixed intently on 
Leonard's face. 

''And what is your idea, Bosamond?" he asked. 

''This/' she repUed. "I mean to make the main in- 
terest of the stoiy centre in two young manied people. 
They shall be very fond of each other — as fond as we 
axe, Lenny — and they shall be in our rank of life. 
After they have been happily married some time, and 
when they have got one child to make them love each 
other more dearly than ever, a terrible discovery shall 
fall upon them like a thunderbolt The husband shall 
have chosen for his wife a young lady bearing as ancient 
a family name as — " 

"As your name?" suggested Leonard. 

"As the name of the Treverton feunily," she con- 
tinued, after a pause, during which her hand had been 
restlessly moving the letter to and &o on the table. 
"The husband shall be well-bom — as well-bom as you, 
Lenny — and the terrible discoveiy shall be, that his 
wife has no right to the ancient name that she bore 
when he married her/' 

"I can't say, my love, that I approve of your idea. 
Your story will decoy the reader into feeling an interest 
in a woman who turns out to be an impostor." 

"No!" cried Rosamond, warmly. "A trae woman 
— a woman who never stooped to a deception — a 
woman fuU of faults and failings, but a teller of the 
trath at all hazards and all sacrifices. Hear me out, 
Lenny, before you judge," Hot tears rushed into her 
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eyes; but she dashed them away passionately, and went 
on. ''The wife shall grow up to womanhood, and shall 
maTiy, in total ignorance — mind that! — in total 
ignorance of her real history. The sudden disclosure of 
the truth shall overwhelm her — she shall find herself 
struck by a calamity which she had no hand in bringing 
about She shall be crushed, petrified^ staggered in her 
yery reason by the discovery; it shsdl burst upon her 
when she has no one but herself to depend on; she 
shall have the power of keeping it a secret from her 
husband with perfect impunity; she shall be tried, she 
shall be shaken in her mortal frailness, by one moment 
of fearful temptation; she shall conquer it, and, of her 
own free will, she shall tell her husband all that she 
knows herself. Now, Lenny, what do you call that 
woman? an impostor?" 

"No: a victim." 

"Who goes of her own accord to the sacrifice? and 
who is to be sacrificed?" 

"I did not say thai" 

"What would you do with her, Lenny, if you were 
writing the story? I mean, how would you make her 
husband behave to her? It is a question in which a 
man's nature is concerned, and a woman is not competent 
to decide it I am perplexed about how to end the 
story. How would you end it, love?" As she ceased, 
her voice sank sadly to its gentlest pleading tones. She 
came close to him, and twined her fingers in his haur 
fondly. "How would you end it, love?" she repeated, 
stooping down tiU her trembling lips just touched his 
forehead. 

He moved uneasily in his chair, and replied, "I am 
not a writer of novels, Bosamond." 
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**But how would you act, Lenny, if you were that 
husband?" 

"It is hard for me to say," he answered, "I have 
not your vivid imagination, my dear: I have no power 
of putting myself, at a moment's notice, into a position 
that is not my own, and of knowing how I should act 
in it" 

"But suppose your wife was close to you — as close 
as I am now? Suppose she had just told you the dread- 
ful secret, and was standing before you — as I am 
standing now — with the happiness of her whole life to 
come depending on one kind word from your lips? Oh, 
Lenny, you would not let her drop broken-hearted at 
your feet? You would know, let her birth be what it 
might, that she was still the same Mthfol creature who 
had cherished, and served, and trusted, and worshipped 
you since her marriage-day, and who asked nothing in 
return but to lay her head on your bosom, and to hear 
you say that you loved her? You would know that she 
had nerved herself to tell the fatal secret, because in her 
loyalty and love to her husband, she would rather die 
forsaken and despised, than live, deceiving him? You 
would know aU this, and you would open your arms to 
the mother of your child, to the wife of your first love, 
though she was the lowliest of all lowly-bom women in 
the estimation of the world? Oh, you would, Lenny; 
I know you would!" 

"Bosamond! how your hands tremble; how your 
voice alters! You are agitating yourself about this sup- 
posed story of yours, as if you were talking of real events." 

"You would take her to your heart, Lenny? You 
would open your arms to her without an instant of un- 
worthy doubt?" 
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"Hush! hiuh! I hope I should." 

^Hope? only hope? Oh, think again, love, think 
again; and say you know you should!" 

"Must I, Rosamond? Then I do say it" 

She drew back as the words passed his lips, and 
took the letter from the table. 

''You have not yet asked me, Lenny, to read the 
letter that I found in the Myrtle Boom. I offer to read 
it now, of my own accord.'' She trembled a Httle as she 
spoke those few decisive words, but her utterance of 
them was clear and steady, as if her consciousness of 
being now irrevocably pledged to make the disclosure, 
had strengthened her at last to dare all hazards and end 
all suspense. 

Her husband turned towards the place from which 
the sound of her voice had reached him, with a mixed 
expression of perplexity and surprise in his face. ''You 
pass so suddenly from one subject to another," he said, 
"that I hardly know how to follow you. What in the 
world, Bosamond, takes you, at one jump, from a ro- 
mantic argument about a situation in a novel, to the 
plain, practical business of reading an old letter?" 

"Perhaps there is a closer connection between the 
two, than you suspect," she answered. 

''A closer connection? What connection? 1 don't 
understand." 

''The letter will explain." 

"Why the letter? Why should you not explain?" 
. She stole one anxious look at his face, and saw that 
a sense of something serious to come was now over- 
shadowing his mind for the first time. 

"Bosamond!" he exclaimed, "there is some mys- 
tery — " 
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"There are no mysteries between us two,** she inteiv 
posed qtiickly. "There never have been any, love; 
there never shall be.** She moved a little nearer to him 
to take her old favourite place on his knee, then checked 
herself, and drew back again to the table. Warning 
tears in her eyes bade her distrust her own firmness, 
and read the letter where she could not feel the beating 
of his heart. 

"Did I tell you/' she resumed, after waiting an in* 
stant to compose herself, "where I found the folded 
piece of paper which I put into your hand in the 
Myrtle Boom?" 

"No,'' he repUed, "I think not." 

"I found it at the back of the frame of that picture 
— the picture of the ghostly woman with the wicked 
face. I opened it immediately, and saw that it was a 
letter. The address inside, the first line imder it, and 
one of the two signatures which it contained were in a 
handwriting that I knew." 

"Whose?" 

"The handwriting of the late Mrs. Treverton." 

"Of your mother?" 

"Of the kte Mrs. Treverton." 

"Gracious Qod, Rosamond! why do you speak of her 
in that way?" 

"Let me read, and you will know. I would rather 
read it than tell it You have seen, with my eyes, 
what the Myrtle Boom is like; you have seen, with my 
eyes, every object which the search through it brought 
to light; you must now see, wiih my eyes, what this 
letter contains. It is the Secret of the Myrtle Boom." 

She bent close over the foint, faded writing, and 
read these words: — 
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*' To my husband^ — 

" We have parted , Arthur j for ever^ and I have not 
had the courage to embitter our farewell hy confessing 
that I have deceived you — cruelly and basely deceived 
you. But a few minutes since, you were weeping by my 
bedside y and speaking of our child. My wronged, my 
beloved husband j the little daughter of your heart is not 
yours, is not mine. She is a love-child, whom I have im* 
posed on you for mine. Her father was a miner at 
Forthgenna^ her mother is my maid, Sarah Leeson,^' 

Eosomond paused, but never laised her head firom 
the letter. She heard her husband lay his hand suddenly 
on the table; she heard him start to his feet; she heard 
him draw his breath heavily in one quick gasp; she 
heard him whisper to himself the instant after, ''A love- 
child!" With a fearful, painful distinctness she heard 
those three words. The tone in which he whispered 
them turned her oold. But she never moved, for there 
was more to read; and while more remained, if her 
life had depended on it, she could not have looked up. 

In a moment more she went on, and read these lines 
next: — 

"/ have many heavy sins to answer for, but this one 
sin you must pardon , Arthur; for I committed it through 
fondness for you. That fondness told me a secret which 
you sought to hide from me. That fondness told me that 
your barren wife would never make your heart all her 
own until she had borne you a child; and your lips 
proved it true. Your first words, when you came back 
from sea, and when the infant was placed in your arms, 
were: — ^ I have never loved you, Rosamond, as I love 
NoveU a»d Tales. V. 2 
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you now,' If you had not said tkat^ I should never have, 
kept my guilty secret. 

"/ can add no more^ for death is very near me. 
How the fraud was committed^ and what my other mo^ 
tives were^ I must leave you to discover from the mother 
of the child, who is charged to give you this. You will 
he merciful to the poor little crecUure who bears my name^ 
I know. Be merciful also to her unhappy parent: she 
is only guilty of too blindly obeying me. If there is 
anything that mitigates tlie bitterness of my remorse^ it is 
the remembrance that my act of deceit saved the most 
faithful and the most affectionate of women from shame 
that she had 7iot deserved. Remember me forgivingly, 
Arthur — words may tell how I have sinned against 
you; no words can tell how I have loved yauT' 

She had straggled on thus far, and had reached the 
last line on the second page of the letter, when she 
paused again, and then tried to read the first of the two 
signatures — "Rosamond Treverton." She faintly re- 
peated two syllables of that familiar Christian name — 
the name that was on her husband's lips every hour of 
the day! — and struggled to articulate the third, but her 
Toice failed her. All the sacred household memories 
which that ruthless letter had profaned for ever, seemed 
to tear themselves away from her heart at the same 
moment With a low, moaning cry, she dropped her 
arms on the table, and laid her head down on them, and 
hid her face. 

She heard nothing, she was conscious of nothing, 
until she felt a touch on her shoulder — a light touch 
from a hand that trembled. Every pulse in her body 
bounded in answer to it, and she looked up. 
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Her husband had guided himself near to her by the 
table. The tears were glistening in his dim, sightless 
eyes. As she rose and touched him, his arms opened, 
and closed fast round her. 

''My own Bosamond!'' he said, ''come to me and be 
comforted!'' 



CHAPTEB XXm. 

Unole Joaeph. 

The day and the night had passed, and the new 
morning had come, before the husband and wife could 
trust themselves to speak calmly of the Secret, and to 
face resignedly the duties and the sacrifices which the 
discovery of it imposed on themu 

Leonard's first question referred to those lines in the 
letter, which Bosamond had informed him were in a 
handwriting that she knew. Finding that he was at a 
loss to understand what means she could have of forming 
an opinion on this point, she explained that, after Cap- 
tain Treverton's death, many letters had naturally fallen 
into her possession which had been written by Mrs. 
Treverton to her husband. They treated of ordinary 
domestic subjects, and she had r^ them often enough 
to become thoroughly acquainted with the peculiarities 
of Mrs. Treverton's handwriting. It was remarkably 
lai^e, firm, and masculine in character; and the address, 
the line under it, and the upper-most of the two signa- 
tures in the letter which had been found in the Myrtle 
Boom, exactly resembled it in every particular. 

The next question related to the body of the letter. 
The writing of this, of the second signature ("Sarah 
Leeson"), and of the additional lines on the third page, 

2* 
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also signed by Sarah Leeson, proclaimed itself in each 
case to be the production of the same person. While 
stating that fact to her husband, Eosamond did not 
forget to explain to him that, while reading the letter 
on the preyious day, her strength and courage had failed 
her before she got to the end of it. She added that the 
postscript which she had thus omitted to read, was of 
importance, because it mentioned the circumstances 
under which the secret had been hidden, and begged 
that he would listen while she made him acquainted 
with his contents without any further delay. 

Sitting as close to his side, now, as if they were 
enjoying their first honeymoon-days over again, she read 
these last lines — the lines which her mother had written 
sixteen years before, on the morning when she fled ^m 
Porthgenna Tower. 

"If this paper should ever be found (which I pray 
with my whole heart it never may be), I wish to state 
that I have come to the resolution of hiding it, because 
I dare not show the writing that it contains to my master, 
to whom it is addressed. In doing what I now propose 
to do, though I am acting against my mistress's last 
wishes, I am not breaking the solemn engagement which 
she obliged me to make before her on her death-bed. 
That engagement forbids me to destroy this letter, or to 
take it away with me if I leave the house. I shall do 
neither, — my purpose is to conceal it in the place, of 
all others, where I think there is least chance of its ever 
being found again. Any hardship or misfortune which 
may follow as a consequence of this deceitful proceeding 
on my part, will fall on myselE Others, I believe, on 
my conscience, will be the happier for the hiding of the 
dreadfol secret which this letter contains." 
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^There can be no doubt, now," said Leonard, when 
Ids wife had read to the end; ''Mrs. Jazeph, Sarah 
Leeson, and the servant who disappeared from Perth- 
genna Tower, are one and the same person." 

''Poor creature!" said Bosamond, sighing as she put 
down the letter. "We know now why she warned me 
80 anxiously not to go into the Myrtle Eoom. Who can 
Bay what she must have suffered when she came as a 
stranger to my bed-side? Oh, what would I not give if 
I had been less hasty with her! It is dreadful to re- 
member that I spoke to her as a servant whom I expected 
to obey me; it is worse stiLL to feel that I cannot, even 
now, think of her as a child should think of a mother. 
How can I ever tell her that I know the secret? how — " 
She paused, with a heartHdck consciousness of the slur 
that was cast on her birth; she paused, shrinking as she 
thought of the name that her husband had given to her, 
and of her own parentage, which the laws of society 
disdained to recognise. 

"Why do you stop?" asked Leonard. 

"I was a&aid — " she began, and paused again. 

"Afiraid," he said, finishing the sentence for her, 
"that words of pity for that unhappy woman might 
wound my sensitive pride, by reminding me of the cir- 
cumstances of your birth? Eosamond, I should be un- 
worthy of your matchless truthfulness towards me, if I, 
on my side, did not acknowledge that this discovery has 
wounded me as only a proud man can be wounded. My 
pride has been bom and bred in me. My pride, even 
while I am now speaking to you, takes advantc^ of my 
first moments of composure, and deludes me into doubt- 
ing, in the face of dl probability, whether the words 
you have read to me, can, after all, be words of trutL 
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But, strong as that inborn and inbred feeling is — bard 
as it may be for me to discipline and master it as I 
ought, and must, and will, — there is another feeling 
in my heart that is stronger yet" He felt for her hand, 
and took it in his; then added: ''From the hour when you 
first devoted your life to your blind husband, — from 
the hour when you won fdl his gratitude, as you had 
already won all his love, you took a place in his heart, 
Bosamond, from which nothing, not even such a shock 
as has now assailed us, can move you! High as I have 
always held the worth of rank in my estimation, I have 
learnt, even before the event of yesterday, to hold the 
worth of my wife, let her parentage be what it may, 
higher stilL" 

"Oh, Lenny, Lenny, I can't hear you praise me, if 
you talk in the same breath as if I had made a sacrifice 
in marrying you! But for my blind husband I might 
never have deserved what you have just said of me. 
When I first read that fearful letter, I had one moment 
of vile ungrateful doubt if your love for me would hold 
out against the discovery of the secret I had one mo- 
ment of horrible temptation that drew me away from you 
when I ought to have put the letter into your hand. It 
was the sight of you, waiting for me to speak again, so 
innocent of all knowledge of what had happened close by 
you, that brought me back to my senses, and told me 
what I ought to do. It was the sight of my blind hus- 
band that made me conquer the temptation to destroy 
that letter in the first hour of discovering it. Oh, if I 
had been the hardest-hearted of wcmien, could I have 
ever taken your hand again — could I kiss you, could I 
He down by your side, and hear you fall asleep, night 
after night, feeling that I had abused your blind de^^ 
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pendence on me to serve my own selfish interests? know- 
ing that I had only succeeded in my deceit because your 
affliction made you incapable of suspecting deception? 
Noy no; I can hardly beHeye that the basest of women 
could be guilty of such baseness as that; and I can claim 
nothing more for myself than the credit of having been 
true to my trust Fou said yesterday, love, in the 
Myrtle Boom, that the one faithful fiiend to you in your 
blindness who never fSailed, was your wife. It is reward 
enough and consolation enough for me, now that the 
worst is over, to know that you can say so still." 

''Tes, Bosamond, the worst is over; but we must not 
forget that there may be hard trials still to meet'' 

"Hard trials, love? To what trials do you refer?" 

"Perhaps, Bosamond, I over-rate the courage that 
the sacrifice demands; but, to me, at least, it will be a 
hard sacrifice of my own feelings to make strangers 
partakers in the knowledge of the secret that we now 
possess." 

Bosamond looked at her husband in astonishment 
"Why need we tell the secret to anyone?" she asked. 

"Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves of the ge« 
nuineness of that letter," he answered, "we shall have 
no choice but to tell the secret to strangers. You cannot 
forget the circumstances under which your father — under 
which Captain Treverton — " 

"Call him my father," said Bosamond sadly. "Be- 
member how he loved me, and how I loved him, and 
say 'my father,' still." 

"I am afraid I must say 'Captain Treverton' now," 
returned Leonard, "or I shall hardly be able to explahi 
simply and plainly what it is very necessary that you 
should know. Captain Treverton died without leaving a 
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will. HIb only property was the purchase-money of this 
house and estate; and you inherited it, as his next of 
kin—'' 

Eosamond started back in her chair and clasped her 
hands in dismay. "Oh, Lenny," she said simply. ''I 
have thought so much of you^ since I found the letter, 
that I never remembered this!" 

"It is time to remember it, my love. If you are not 
Captain Treverton's daughter you have no right to one 
farthing of the fortune that you possess; and it must be 
restored at once to the person who is Captain Treverton's 
next of kin ~-^ or, in other words, to his brother." 

"To that man!" exclaimed Eosamond. "To that man 
who is a stranger to us, who holds our very name in 
contempt! Are we to be made poor that he may be 
made rich? — " 

"We are to do what is honourable and just, at any 
sacrifice of our own interests and ourselves," said Leonard 
firmly. "I believe, Eosamond, that my consent, as your 
husband, is necessary, according to the law, to effect 
this restitution. If Mr. Andrew Treverton was the bit- 
terest enemy I had on earth, and if the restoring of this 
money utterly ruined us both in our worldly circum- 
stances, I would give it back of my own accord to the 
last feurthing; I would give it back without an instanf s 
hesitation — and so would you!" 

The blood mantled in hiis cheeks as he spoke. Eosa- 
mond looked at him admiringly in silence. "Who would 
have had him less proud," she thought fondly, "when 
his pride speaks in such words as those!" 

"You understand now," continued Leonard, "that we 
have duties to perform which will oblige us to seek help 
from others, and which will therefore render it impossible 
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to keep the secret to ouiselyes? If we search all England 
for her, Sarah Leeson must be found. Our ftiture actions 
depend upon her answers to our inquiries, upon her 
testimony to the genuineness of that letter. Although I 
am resolved beforehand to shield myself behind no tech- 
nical quibbles and delays — although I want noiJiing 
but evidence that is morally conclusive, however legaUy 
imperfect it may be — it is still impossible to proceed 
without seeking advice immediately. The lawyer who 
always managed Captain Treverton's affairs, and who 
now manages ours, is the proper person to direct us in 
instituting the search; and to assist us, if necessary, in 
making the restitution.** 

"How quietly and firmly you speak of it, Lenny! 
Will not the abandoning of my fortune be a dreadful 
loss to us?" 

"We must think of it as a gain to our consciences. Bo- 
samond; and must alter our way of life resignedly to suit 
our altered means. But we need speak no more of that until 
we are assured of the necessity of restoring the money. My 
immediate anxiety, and your immediate anxiety, must turn 
now on the discovery of Sarah Leeson — no! on the disco- 
very of your mother; I must learn to call her by that 
name, or I shall not learn to pity and forgive her.'' 

Bosamond nestled closer to her husband's side. 
"Every word you say, love, does my heart good,** she 
whispered, laying her head on his shoulder. "You will 
help me and strengthen me when the time comes to 
meet my mother as I ought? 0, how pale and worn and 
weary she was when she stood by my bedside, and 
looked at me and my child! Will it be long before we 
find her? Is she far away from us, I wonder? or nearer, 
much nearer, than we think?** 
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Before Leonard could answer, he was interrupted by 
a knock at the door, and Bosamond was surprised by the 
appearance of the maid servant. Betsey was flushed, 
excited, and out of breath; but she contrived to deliver 
intelligibly a brief message from Mr. Munder, the steward, 
requesting permission to speak to Mr. Frankland or to 
Mrs. Frankland on business of importance. 

"What is it? What does he want?" asked Kosamond. 

"I think, ma'am, he wants to know whether he had 
better send for the constable or not,'' answered Betsey. 

"Send for the constable!" repeated Bosamond. "Are 
there thieves in the house in broad daylight?" 

"Mr. Munder says he don't know but what it may be 
worse than thieves," replied Betsey. "It's the foreigner 
again, if you please, ma'am. He come up and rung at 
the door as bold as brass, and asked if he could see 
Mrs. Frankland." 

"The foreigner!" exclaimed Bosamond, laying her 
hand eagerly on her husband's arm. 

"Yes, ma'am," said Betsey. "Him as come here to 
go over the house along with the lady — " 

Bosamond, with characteristic impulsiveness, started 
to her feet. "Let me go down!" she began. 

"Wait," interposed Leonard, catching her by the 
hand, "lliere is not the least need for you to go down 
stairs. Show the foreigner up here," he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to Betsey, "and tell Mr. Munder that 
we will take the management of this business into our 
own hands." 

Bosamond sat down again by her husband's side. 
"This is a very strange accident," she said, in a low, 
serious tone. "It must be something more than mere 
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chance that puts the clue into our hands at the moment 
when we least expected to find it." 

The door opened for the second time, and there ap- 
peared, modestly, on the threshold, a little old man, with 
rosy cheeks and long white hair. A small leather case 
was slung by a strap at his side, and the stem of a pipe 
peeped out of the breast-pocket of his coat. He advanced 
one step into the room, stopped, raised both his hands 
with his felt hat crumpled up in them to his heart, and 
made five fantastic bows in quick succession — two to 
Mrs. Frankland two to her husband, and one to Mrs. 
Frankland, again, as an act of separate and special homage 
to the lady. Never had Bosamond seen a more complete 
embodiment in human form of perfect innocence and per- 
fect harmlessness, than the foreigner who was described 
in the house-keeper's letter as an audacious vagabond, 
and who was dreaded by Mr. Munder as something worse 
than a thief! 

''Madam, and good sir,*' said the old man, advancing 
a little nearer at Mrs. Erankland's invitation, ''I ask 
your pardon for intruding myself. My name is Joseph 
Buschmann, I live in the town of Truro, where I work 
in cabinets and tea-caddies, and other shining woods. 
I am also, if you please, the same little foreign man 
who was scolded by the big major-domo when I came 
to see the house. All that I ask of your kindness is, 
that you will let me say for my errand here and for my- 
self, and for another person who is very near to my 
love, — one little word. I will be but few minutes, 
madam and good sir, and then I will go my ways again 
with my best wishes and my best thanks." 

"Pray consider, Mr. Buschmann, that our time is your 
time," said Leonard. "We have no engagement what- 
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ever which need oblige you to shorten your visit I most 
tell you, beforehand, in order to prevent any embarrass- 
ment on either side, that I have the misfortune to be 
blind. I can promise you, however, my best attention 
as far as listening goes. Eosamond, is Mr. Buschmann 
seated?" 

Mr. Buschmann was still standing near the door, and 
was expressing sympathy by bowing to Mr. Frankland 
again, and crumpling his felt hat once more over his 
heart. 

^Fray come nearer, and sit down," said Bosamond. 
''And don't imagine for one moment that any opinion 
of the steward's has the least influence on us, or that we 
feel it at all necessary for you to apologise for what took 
place the last time you came to this house. We have 
an interest — a very great interest," she added, with her 
usual hearty frankness, ''in hearing anything that you 
have to tell us. You are the person of all others whom 
we are, just at this time — " She stopped, feeling her 
foot touched by her husband's, and rightly interpreting 
the action as a warning not to speak too unrestrainedly 
to the visitor before he had explained his object in 
coming to the house. 

Looking very much pleased, and a little surprised 
also, when he heard Eosamond's last words. Uncle Jo- 
seph drew a chair near to the table by which Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland were sitting, crumpled his felt hat up 
smaller than ever and put it in one of his side pockets, 
drew from the other a littie packet of letters, placed 
them on his knees as he sat down, patted them gentiy 
with both hands, and entered on his explanation in these 
terms: — 

"Madam and good sir," he began, "before I can say 
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comfortably my little word, I must, with your leavBi 
trayel backwards to the last time when I came to this 
house in company with my niece." 

"Tour niece!" exclaimed Eosamond and Leonard, 
both speaking together. 

"My niece, Sarah," said Uncle Joseph, "the only 
child of my sister, Agatha. It is for the love of Sarah, 
if you please, that I am here now. She is the one last 
morsel of my flesh and blood that is left to me in the 
world. The rest, they are all gonel My wife, my little 
Joseph, my brother Max, my sister Agatha^ and the hus- 
band she married, the good and noble Englishman, Lee- 
son — they are all, all gone!" 

"Leeson," said Eosamond, pressing her husband's 
hand significantly under the table. "Tour niece's name 
is Sarah Leeson?" 

Uncle Joseph sighed and shook his head. "One 
day," he said, "of all the days in the year the evilmost 
for Sarah, she changed that name. Of the man she 
married — who is dead, now. Madam — it is little or 
nothing that I know but this: — His name was Jazeph, 
and he used her ill, for which I think him the Eust 
Scoundrel! Tes," exclaimed Uncle Joseph, with the 
nearest approach to anger and bitterness which his na- 
ture was capable of making, and with an idea that he 
was using one of the strongest superlatiyes in the lan- 
guage. "Tes! if he was to come to life again at this 
very moment of time, I would say it of him to his face: 
— Englishman Jazeph, you are the First Scoundrel!" 

Rosamond pressed her husband's hand for the second 
time. If their own convictions had not already identi- 
fied Mrs. Jazeph with Sarah Leeson, the old man's last 
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words must have amply sufficed to assure them/ that 
both names had been borne by the same person. 

**Well, then, I shall now travel backwards to the 
time when I was here with Sarah, my niece/' resumed 
Uncle Joseph. "I must, if you please, speak the truth 
in this business, or, now that I am ahready backwards 
where I want to be, I shaU. stick fast in my place, and 
get on no more for the rest of my life. Sir and good 
madam, will you have the great kindness to forgive me 
and Sarah, my niece, if I confess that it was not to see 
the house that we came here, and rang at the bell, and 
gave deal of trouble, and wasted much breath of the big 
major-domo's with the scolding that we got. It was 
only to do one curious little thing, that we came together 
to this place — or, no, it was all about a secret of Sa- 
rah's, which is still as black and dark to me as the 
middle of the blackest and darkest night that ever was 
in the world — and, as I nothing knew about it, except 
that there was no harm in it to anybody or anything, 
and that Sarah was determined to go, and that I could 
not let her go by herself: as also for the good reason 
that she told me, she had the best right of anybody to 
take the letter and to hide it again, seeing that she was 
afraid of its being found if longer in that room she left 
it, which was the room where she had hidden it before 
— Why, so it happened, that I — no, that she — no, 
no, that I — Ach Gott!" cried Uncle Joseph, striking 
his forehead in despair, and relieving himself by an in- 
vocation in his own language. "I am lost in my own 
muddlement; and whereabouts the right place is, and 
how I am to get myself back into it, as I am a living 
sinner is more than I know!" 

''There is not the least need to go back on our ao- 
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coonV' said Bosamondy foigetting all oautioii and Belf- 
lestraint in her anxiety to restore the old man's confi- 
dence and composure. "Pray don't try to repeat your 
explanations. We know already — " 

"We will suppose," said Leonard, interposing abruptly 
before his wife could add another word, "that we know 
already every-thing you can desire to teU us in relation 
to your niece's secret, and to your motives for desiring 
to see the house." 

"You will suppose that!" exclaimed Uncle Joseph, 
looking greatly relieved. "Ah! I thank you, sir, and 
you good madam, a thousand times for helpii^ me out 
of my own muddlement with a 'Suppose.' I am all 
over confusion from my tops to my toes; but I can go 
on now, I think, and lose myself no more. So! Let us 
say it in this way: I and Sarah, my niece, are in the 
house — that is the first 'Suppose.' I and Sarah, my 
niece, are out of the house — that is the second 'Sup- 
pose.' Good! now we go on once more. On my way 
back to my own home at Truro, I am frightened for 
Sarah, because of the faint she fell into on your stairs 
here, and because of a look in her face that it makes me 
heavy at my heart to see. Also, I am sorry for her 
sake, because she has not done Ihat one curious little 
thing which she come into the house to do. I fret about 
these same matters, but I console myself too; and my 
comfort is that Sarah will stop with me in my house at 
Truro, and that I shall make her happy and well again, 
as soon as we are settled in our life together. Judge 
then, sir, what a blow fedls on me, when I hear that she 
wiU not make her home where I make mine. Judge 
you, also, good madam, what my surprise must be, when 
I ask for her reason, and she tells me she must leave 
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Uncle Joseph because she is afraid of being found out 
by you/' He stopped , and, looking anxiously at Bosa- 
mond's face, saw it sadden and turn away from him^ 
after he had spoken his last words. "Are you sorry, 
Madam, for Sarah, my niece? do you pity her?** he 
asked with a little hesitation and trembling in his voice. 

''I pity her with my whole heart,'' said Eosamond, 
warmly, 

^'And with my whole heart for that pity I thank 
you!" rejoined Uncle Joseph. ''Ah madam, your kind- 
ness gives me the courage to go on, and to tell you that 
we parted from each other on the day of our getting 
back to Truro I When she came to see me this time, 
years and years, long and lonely, and very many, had 
passed, and we two had never met. I had the fear that 
many more would pass again, and I tried to make her 
stop with me to the very last But she had still the 
same fear to drive her away — the fear of being found 
and put to the question by you. So, with the tears in 
her eyes (and in mine), and the grief at her heart (and 
at mine), she went away to hide herself in the empty 
bigness of the great city, London, which swaUows up all 
people and all things that pour into it, and which has 
now swallowed up Sarah, my niece, with the rest. 'My 
child, you will write sometimes to Uncle Joseph?' I said, 
and she answered me, 'I will write often.' It is three 
weeks now since that time, and here, on my knee, are 
four letters she has written to me. I shedl ask your 
leave to put them down open before you, because they 
will help me to get on farther yet with what I must 
say, and because I see in your fsu^e, madam, that you 
are indeed sorry for Sarah, my niece, from your heart" 

He untied the packet of letters, opened them, kissed 
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them one by one, and put them down in a row on the 
table, smoothing them out carefully with his hand, and 
taking great pains to arrange them all in a peifectly 
straight line. A glance at the first of the little series 
showed Bosamond that the handwriting in it was the 
same as the handwriting in the body of the letter which 
had been found in the Myrfle Eoom. 

''There is not much to read/' said Uncle Joseph. 
''But if you will look through them first, madam, I can 
tell you after, all the reason for showing them that I 
have," 

The old man was right There was very little to 
read in the letters, and they grew progressiyely shorter 
as they became more recent in date. AH four were 
written in the formal, conyentionally correct style of a 
person taking up the pen with a fear of making mistakes 
in spelling and grammar, and were equally destitute 
of any personal particulars relatiye to the writer; all 
four anxiously entreated that Uncle Joseph would not be 
uneasy, inquired after his health, and expressed gratitude 
and loye for him as warmly as their timid restraints of 
style would permit; all four contained these two questions 
relating to Bosamond: — First, had Mrs. * Frankland 
arriyed yet at Porthgenna Tower? Secondly, if she had 
airiyed, what had Uncle Joseph heard about her? — 
And, finally, all four gaye the same instructions for ad- 
dressing an answer: — "Please direct to me, *S. J., 
Post Office, Smith Street, London,'" — followed by the 
same apology, ''Excuse my not giving my address, in 
case of accidents, for even in London, I am still a£raid 
of being followed and found out I send every morning 
for letters; so I am sure to get your answer." 

''I told you, madam," said tiie old man, when Bosa- 
fiopeh mtd Tatet. V. 3 
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mond raised ber head from the letters, "that 1 was fright- 
ened and sorry for Sarah when she left me. Now see, 
if you please, why I get more frightened and more sorry 
yet, when I have all the four letters that she writes to 
me. They begin here, with the first, at my left hand; 
and they grow shorter, and shorter, and shorter, as they 
get nearer to my right, till the last is but eight little 
lines. Again, see, if you please. The writing of the 
first letter, here, at my left hand, is yery fine — I mean 
it is very fine to me, because I love Sarah, and because 
I write very badly myself — but it is not so good in 
the second letter; it shakes a little, it crooks itself a 
little, in the last lines. In the third it is worse — 
more shake, more blot, more crook. In the fourth, where 
there is least to do, there is still more shake, still more 
blot, still more crook, than in all the other three put 
together. I see this; I remember that she was weak, 
and worn, and weary, when she left me, and I say to 
myself. She is ill, though she will not tell it, for the 
writing betrays her!" 

Eosamond looked down again at the letters, and 
followed the significant changes for the worse in the 
handwriting, line by line, as the old man pointed them 
out. 

"I say to myself that," he continued, "I wait, and 
think a little; and I hear my own heart whisper to me. 
Go you, Uncle Joseph, to London, and, while there is 
yet time, bring her back to be cured, and comforted and 
made happy in your own home! After that, I wait, and 
think a litde again — not about leaving my business; I 
would leave it for ever sooner than Sarah should come 
to harm — but about what I am to do to get her to 
come back. That thought makes me look at the letters 
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again; the letters ahow me always the same questions 
about Mistress Frankland; I see it plainly as my own 
hand before me, that I shall never get Sarah, my niece, 
back, unless I can make easy her mind about those 
questions of Mistress Frankland's that she dreads as if 
there was death to her in every one of them. I see it! 
it makes my pipe go out; it drives me up firom my 
chair; it puts my hat on my head; it brings me here, 
where I luive once intruded myself already, and where 
I have no right, I know, to intrude myseK again; it 
makes me beg and pray now, of your compassion for my 
niece, and of your goodness for me, that you will not 
deny me the means of bringing Sarah back. If I may 
only say to her, I have seen Mistress Frankland, and 
she has told me with her own lips that she will ask 
none of those questions that you fear so much — if I 
may only say that, Sarah will come back with me, and 
I shall thank you every day of my life for making me a 
happy man!" 

The simple eloquence of the old man's words, the 
innocent earnestness of his manner, touched Eosamond 
to the heart "I will do anything, I will promise any- 
thing," she answered eagerly, "to help you to bring her 
back! If she will only let me see her, I promise not to 
say one word that she would not wish me to say; I 
promise not to ask one question — no, not one — Uiat 
it will pain her to answer. 0, what comforting message 

can I send besides! what can I say!" she stopped 

confusedly, feeling her husbeind's foot touching hers 
again. 

"Ah, say no more! say no more!" cried Uncle Joseph, 
tying up his little packet of letters, with his eyes spark- 
ling and his ruddy face all in a glow. "Enough said to 

3* 
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bring Sarah back! enough said to make me grateful for 
all my life! 0, I am bo happy, bo happy, so happy, my 
Bkin is too small to hold me!" He tossed up the packet 
of letters into the air, caught it, kissed it> and put it 
back again in his pocket, all in an instant 

"You are not going?" said Eosamond. "Surely you 
are not going yet?" 

"It is my loss to go away from here, which I must 
put up with, because it is also my gain to get sooner to 
Sarah," said Uncle Joseph. "For that reason only, I 
shall ask your pardon if I take my leave, with my heart 
fall of thanks, and go my ways home again." 

"When do you propose to start for London, Mr. 
Buschmann?'' inquired Leonard. 

"To-morrow, in the morning, early, sir," replied Uncle 
Joseph. "I shall finish the work that I must do to-night, 
and shall leaye the rest to Samuel, my man, and shall 
then go to Sarah by the first coach.'' 

"May I ask for your niece's address in London, in 
case we wish to write to you?" 

"She gives me no address, sir, but the post-offlce; 
for even at the great distance of London, the same fear 
that she had all the way from this house, still sticks to 
her. But here is the place where I shall get my own 
bed," continued the old man, producing a small shop 
card. "It is the house of a countr3rman of my own, a 
fine baker of buns, sir, and a very good man indeed." 

"Have you thought of any plan for finding out your 
niece's address?" inquired Bosamond, copying the direo» 
tion on the card while she spoke. 

"Ah, yes, — for I am always quick at making my plans," 
said Uncle Joseph. "I shall present myself to the master of 
the post, and to him I shall say just this and no more; 
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'Good mommg, sir. I am the man who writes the 
letters to S. J. She is my niece, if you please; and all 
that I want to know is, Where does she live?' There is 
something like a plan, I think. A-ha!" He spread out 
both his hands interrogatiyely, and looked at Mrs. Frank- 
land with a self-satisfied smile. 

"I am afraid,'' said Rosamond, partly amused, partly 
touched by his simplicity, "that the people at the post- 
office are not at all likely to be trusted with the address. 
I think you would do better to take a letter with you, 
directed to 'S. J.;' to deliver it in the morning when 
letters are received from the country; to wait near the 
door, and then to follow the person who is sent by your 
niece (as she tells you herself) to ask for letters for S. J." 

''You think that is better?'' said Uncle Joseph, se- 
cretly convinced that his own idea was unquestionably 
the most ingenious of the two. "Qood! The least little 
word that you say to me, madam, is a command that I 
follow with all my heart." He took the crumpled felt 
hat out of his pocket, and advanced to say farewell, 
when Mr. Frankland spoke to him again. 

"If you find your niece well, and willing to travel," 
said Leonard, "you will bring her back to Truro at once? 
And you will let us know when you are both at home 
again?" 

"At once, sir," said Uncle Joseph. "To both these 
questions, I say at once." 

"If a week from this time passes," continued Leonard, 
"and we hear nothing from you, we must conclude, then, 
either that some unforeseen obstacle stands in the way 
of your return, or that your fears on your niece's ac- 
count have been but too weU founded, and that she is 
not able to travel?" 
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"Yes, sir; so let it be. But I hope you will hear 
from me before the week is out." 

"0, so do I! most earnestly, most anxiously!" said 
Rosamond. "You remember my message?" 

"I have got it here, every word of it," said Uncle 
Joseph, touching his heart He raised the hand which 
Bosamond held out to him, to his lips. "I shall try to 
thank you better when I have come back," he said. 
"For all your kindness to me and to my niece, God bless 
you both, and keep you happy, till we meet again." 
With these words, he hastened to the door, waved his 
hand gaily with the old crumpled hat in it, and went 
out 

"Dear, simple, warm-hearted old mani" said Bosa- 
mond, as the door closed. "1 wanted to tell him every* 
thing, Lenny. Why did you stop me?" 

"My love, it is that very simplicity which you ad- 
mire, and which I admire, too, that makes me cautious. 
At the first sound of his voice I felt as warmly towards 
him as you do; but the more I heard him talk, the more 
convinced I became that it would be rash to trust him, 
at first, for fear of his disclosing too abruptly to your 
mother that we know her secret Our chance of winning 
her confidence and obtaining an interview with her, de- 
pends, I can see, upon our own tact in dealing with her 
exaggerated suspicions and her nervous fears. That 
good old man, with the best and kindest intentions in 
the world y might ruin everything. He will have done 
all that we can hope for, and all that we can wish, if 
he only succeeds in bringing her back to Truro.'' 

"But if he fails — if anything happens — if she is 
really ill?" 

"Let us wait till the week is over, Eosamond. It 
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will be time enough, then, to decide what we shall do 
next" 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Waltlnsr and Hoping. 

The week of expectation passed, and no tidings from 
TJncle Joseph reached Porthgenna Tower. 

On the eighth day, Mr. Frankland sent a messenger 
to Truro, with orders to find out the cabinet-maker's 
shop kept by Mr. Buschmann, and to inquire of the 
person left in chaise there whether he had received any 
news from his master. The messenger returned in the 
afternoon, and brought word that Mr. Buschmann had 
written one short note to his shopman since his departure, 
announcing that he had arrived safely towards nightfall 
in London; that he had met with a hospitable welcome 
from his countrjrman, the German baker; that he had 
discovered his niece's address by an accident which saved 
him all trouble in finding it out; and that he intended to 
go and see her at an early hour the next morning. Since 
the delivery of that note, no further communication had 
been received from him, and nothing therefore was 
known of the period at which he might be expected to 
return. 

The one fragment of intelligence thus obtained was 
not of a nature to relieve the depression of spirits which 
the doubt and suspense of the past week had produced 
in Mrs. Frankland. Her husband endeavoured to combat 
the oppression of mind from which she was suffering, by 
reminding her that the ominous silence of Uncle Joseph 
might be just as probably occasioned by his niece's 
unwillingness as by her inability to return with him to 
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Truro. Taking into consideration her excessiYe sensitiye- 
ness and her unreasoning timidity, he declared it to be 
quite possible that Mrs. Erankland's message, instead of 
reassuring her, might only inspire her with fresh appre- 
hensions, and might consequently strengthen her resolution 
to keep herself out of reach of all communications from 
Porthgenna Tower. Bosamond listened patiently while 
this view of the case was placed before her, and acknow- 
ledged that the reasonableness of it was beyond dispute; 
but her readiness in admitting that her husband might 
be right and that she might be wrong, was accompanied 
by no change for the better in the condition of her spirits. 
The interpretation which the old man had placed upon 
the alteration for the worse in Mrs. Jazeph's handwriting, 
had produced a yivid impression on her mind, which 
had been strengthened by her own recollection of her 
mother^s pale, worn face, when they met as strangers 
at West Winston. Beason, therefore, as convincingly as 
he might, Mr. Frankland was unable to shake his wife's 
conviction that Uncle Joseph's silence was caused solely 
by the illness of his niece. 

The return of the messenger from Truro suspended 
any further discussion on this topic by leading Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland to occupy themselves in considering 
a question of much greater importance. After having 
waited one day beyond the week that had been appointed, 
what was the proper course of action for them now to 
adopt, in the absence of any information from London or 
from Truro to decide their future proceedings? 

Leonard's first idea was to write immediately to 
Uncle Joseph, at the address which he had given on the 
occasion of his visit to Porthgenna Tower. When this 
project was conununicated to Bosamond, she opposed it 
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on the ground that the necessary delay before the answer 
to the letter could arrive would involye a serious waste 
of time, when it might, for aught they knew to the 
contrary, be of the last importance to them not to risk 
the loss of a single day. If illness preyented Mrs. Jazeph 
&om traTolling, it would be necessary to see her at once, 
because that illness might increase. If she were only 
suspicious of their motiyes, it was equally important to 
open personal communicationB with her b^ore she could 
find an opportunity of concealing herself again in some 
place of refuge which Uncle Joseph himself might not 
be able to trace. 

The truth of these conokudons was obvious, but 
Leonard hesitated to adopt them, because they involved 
the necessity of a journey to London. If he went there 
without his wife, his blindness placed him at the mercy 
of strangers and servants, in conducting investigations of 
the most delicato and most private nature. If Eosamond 
accompanied him, it would be necessary to risk all kinds 
of delays and inconveniences by taking the child with 
them oh a long and wearisome journey of more than two 
hundred and fifty miles. 

Eosamond met both these difficulties with her usual 
directness and decision. The idea of her husband tra- 
velling anywhere under any circumstances, in his helpless 
dependent state, without having her to attend on him, 
she dismissed at once as too preposterous for considera- 
tion. The second objection of subjecting the child to 
the chances and fatigues of a long journey, she met by 
proposing that they should travel to Exeter at their own 
time and in their own conveyance, and that they should 
afterwards insure plenty of comfort and plenty of room 
by taking a carriage te themselves, when they reached 
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the railroad at Exeter. After thus smoothing away the 
difficulties which seemed to set themselves in opposition 
to the journey, she again reverted to the absolute 
necessity of undertaking it. She reminded Leonard of 
the serious interest that they both had in immediately 
obtaining Mrs. Jazeph's testimony to the genuineness of 
the letter which had been found in the Myrtle Boom, as 
well as in ascertaining all the details of the extraordinary 
fraud which had been practised by Mrs. Treverton on her 
husband. She pleaded also her own natural anxiety to 
make all the atonement in her power for the pain she 
must have unconsciously inflicted, in the bedroom at 
West Winston, on the person of all others whose failings 
and sorrows she was most bound to respect: and, having 
thus stated the motives which urged her husband and 
herself to lose no time in communicating personally with 
Mrs. Jazeph, she again drew the inevitable conclusion, 
that there was no alternative, in the position in which 
they were now placed, but to start forthwith on the 
journey to London. 

A little further consideration satisfied Leonard, that 
the emergency was of such a nature as to render all 
attempts to meet it by haK measures impossible. He 
felt that his own convictions agreed with his wife*s; and 
he resolved accordingly to act at once, without further 
indecision or further delay. Before the evening was 
over, the servants at Porthgenna were amazed by receiving 
directions to pack the trunks for travelling, and to 
order horses at the post-town for an early hour the next 
morning. 

On the first day jof the journey, the travellers started 
as soon as the carriage was ready, rested on the road 
towards noon, and remained for the night at LiskeardL 
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On the second day, they arriyed at Exeter , and slept 
there. On the third day, they reached London, by 
the railway, between six and seven o'clock in the 
evening. 

When they were comfortably settled for the night 
at their hotel, and when an hour's rest and quiet had 
enabled them to recover a little after the fatigues of the 
journey, Bosamond wrote two notes under her husband's 
direction. The first was addressed to Mr. Buschmann: 
it simply informed him of their arrival, and of their 
earnest desire to see him at the hotel as early as possible 
the next morning; and it concluded by cautioning him 
to wait until he had seen them, before he announced 
their presence in London to his niece. 

The second note was addressed to the family solicitor, 
Mr. Nixon, — the same gentleman who, more than a year 
since, had written, at Mrs. Frankland's request, the letter 
which infbrmed Andrew Treverton of his brother's decease, 
and of the circumstances under which the captain had 
died. All that Rosamond now wrote, in her husband's 
name and her own, to ask of Mr. Nixon, was that he 
would endeavour to call at their hotel on his way to 
business the next morning, to give his opinion on a pri- 
vate matter of great importance, which had obliged them 
to undertake the journey firom Porthgenna to London. 
This note, and the note to Uncle Joseph, were sent to 
their respective addresses by a messenger, on the evening 
when they were written. 

The first visitor who arrived the next morning was 
the solicitor, — a clear-headed, fluent, polite old gentle- 
man, who had known Captain Treverton and his father 
before him. He came to the hotel fully expecting to 
be eonsulted on some difficulties connected with the 
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Porthgenna estate, which the local agent was perhaps 
unable to settle, and which might be of too confused 
and intricate a nature to be easily expressed in writing. 
When he heard what the emergency really was, and 
when tha letter that had been found in the Myrtle Boom, 
was placed in his hands, it is not too much to say that 
for the first time in the course of a long life and a varied 
practice among all sorta and conditions of clients, sheer 
astonishment utterly paralysed Mr. Nixon's faculties, and 
bereft him, for some moments, of the power of uttering 
a single word. 

When, however, Mr. Erankland proceeded from making 
the disclosure to announcing his resolution to give up the 
purchase-money of Porthgenna Tower, if the genuineness 
of the letter could be proved to his own satisfaction, the 
old lawyer recovered the use of his tongue immediately, 
and protested against his client's intention with the 
sincere warmth of a man who thoroughly understood the 
advantage of being rich, and who knew what it was 
to gain and to lose a fortune of forty thousand pounds. 
Leonard listened with patient attention, while Mr. Nixon 
ai^ed from his professional point of view, against re- 
garding the letter, taken by itself, as a genuine document, 
and against accepting Mrs. Jazeph's evidence, taken 
with it, as decisive on the subject of Mrs. Prsmkland's 
real parentage. He expatiated on the improbability of 
Mrs. Treverton's alleged fraud upon her husband having 
been committed, without other persons, besides her maid 
and herself, being in the secret He declared it to be 
in accordance with all received experience of human 
nature, that one or more of those other persons must 
have spoken of the secret either from malice or ftt)m 
want of caution, and that the consequent exposure of 
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the truth must, in the coarse of so long a period as 
twenty-two years, have come to the knowledge of some 
among the many people in the West of England as well 
as in London, who knew the Treyerton family personally 
or by reputation. From this objection he passed to 
another which admitted the possible genuineness of ilie 
letter, as a written document, but which pleaded the 
probability of its haying been produced under the influence 
of some mental delusion on Mrs. Treverton's part, which 
her maid might have had an interest in humouring at 
the time, though she might have hesitated, after her 
mistress's death, at risking the possible consequences of 
attempting to profit by the imposture. Having stated 
this theory, as one which not only explained the writing 
of the letter but the hiding of it also, Mr. Nixon further 
observed in reference to Mrs. Jazeph, that any evidence 
she might give was of little or no value in a legal point 
of view, from the difficulty — or, he might say, the 
impossibility — of satisfactorily identifying the infant 
mentioned in the letter, with the lady whom he had 
now the honour of addressing as Mrs. Frankland, and 
whom no unsubstantiated document in existence should 
induce him to believe to be any other than the daughter 
of his old friend and client. Captain Treverton. 

Having heard the lawyer's objections to the end, 
Leonard admitted their ingenuity, but acknowledged, at 
the same time, that they had produced no alteration in 
his impressions on the subject of the letter, or in his 
convictions as to the course of duty which he felt bound 
to follow. He would wait, he said, for Mrs. Jazeph's 
testimony before he acted decisively; but if that testimony 
were of such a nature, and were given in such a manner, 
as to satisfy him that his wife had no moral right to 
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the foitune that she possessed, he would restore 
it at once to * the person who had — Mr. Andrew 
Treverton. 

Einding that no firesh arguments or su^estions could 
shake Mr. Frankland's resolution, and that no separate 
appeal to Bosamond had the slightest e£fect in stimulating 
her to use her influence for the purpose of inducing her 
husband to alter his determination; and feeling conyinced, 
moreover y from all that he heard, that Mr. Frankland 
would, if he was opposed by many more objections, either 
employ another professional adviser, or risk committing 
some fatal legal error by acting for himself in the matter 
of restoring ihe money; Mr. J^ixon at last consented, 
under protest, to give his client what help he needed in 
case it became necessary to hold comjnunication with 
Andrew Treverton. He listened with polite resignation 
to Leonard's brief statement of the questions that he 
intended to put to Mrs. Jazeph; and said, with the 
slightest possible dash of sarcasm, when it came to his 
turn to speak, that they were excellent questions in 
a moral point of view, and would doubtless produce 
answers which would be full of interest of the most 
romantic kind. ''But,'' he added, ''as you have one 
child already, Mr. Erankland, and as you may, perhaps, 
if I may venture on suggesting such a thing, have more 
in the course of years; and as those children, when they 
grow up, may hear of the loss of their mother's fortune, 
and may wish to know why it was sacrificed, I should 
recommend — resting the matter on fEunily grounds alone, 
and not going further to make a le^ point of it 
also — that you procure from Mrs. Jazeph, besides the 
^-iva voce evidence you propose to extract (against the 
admissibility of which, in this case, I again protest). 
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a nmtten declaration, which you may leave behind you 
at your death, and which may justify you in the eyes of 
your children in case the necessity for such justification 
should arise at some future period." 

This advice was too plainly valuable to bo neglected. 
At Leonard's request, Mr. Nixon drew out at once a form 
of declaration, affirming the genuineness of the letter 
addressed by the late Mrs. Treverton, on her death-bed, 
to her husband, since also deceased, and bearing witness 
to the truth of the statements therein contained, both as 
regarded the fraud practised on Captain Treverton and 
the asserted parentage of the child. Telling Mr. Frank- 
land that he would do well to have Mrs. Jazeph's signa- 
ture to this document attested by the names of two 
competent witnesses, Mr. Kixon handed tho declaration 
to Eosamond to read aloud to her husband, and, finding 
that no objection was made to any part of it, and that 
he could be of no further use in the present early stage 
of the proceedings, rose to take his leave. Leonard 
engaged to communicate with him again, in the course 
of the day, if necessary; and he retired, reiterating his 
protest to ^e last, and declaring that he had never met 
with such an extraordinary case and such a self-willed 
client before in the whole course of his practice. 

Nearly an hour elapsed after the departure of the 
lawyer before any second visitor was announced. At the 
expiration of that time, the welcome sound of footsteps 
was heard approaching the door, and Uncle Joseph 
entered the room. 

Kosamond's observation, stimulated by anxiety, 
detected a change in his look and manner, the moment 
he appeared. His face was harassed and fatigued, and 
his gait, as he advanced into the room^ bad lost the 
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briskness and aetiviiy which so quaintly distingaished it, 
when she saw him, for the first Hme, at Porthgenna 
Tower. He tried to add to his first words of greeting an 
apology for being late; bnt Eosamond interrupted him, in 
her eagerness to ask ihe first important question. 

'^We know that you have diseoYGred her address,'' 
she said, anxiously, „but we know nothing more. Is she 
as you feared to find her? Is she ill?'' 

The old man shook his head sadly. ''When I 
showed you her letter," he said, "what did I tell you? 
She is so ill, madam, that not even the message your 
kindness gave to me will do her any good." 

Those few simple words struck Sosamond's heart 
with a strange fear, which silenced her against her own 
will, when she tried to speak again. Uncle Joseph 
understood the anxious look she fixed on him, and the 
quick sign she made towards the chair standing nearest 
to the sofa on which she and her husband were sitting. 
There he took his place, and there he confided to them 
all that he had to tell. 

His first question, he said, when he reached the shop 
of his count^man, the German baker, related to the 
locality of the postoffice to which his niece's letters were 
addressed; and the answer informed him that it was 
situated within ten minutes' walk of his Mend's house. 
The conversation that ensued on the subject of his errand 
in London, and of his hopes and fears in undertaking it, 
led to more questions and answers, which terminated in 
the discovery that the baker, among his other customers, 
supplied the landlady of a lodging house in the neigh- 
bourhood with certain light biscuits 'for which his shop 
was fieimous. The biscuits were purchased for the use of 
an invalid lady who was staying in the house; and the 
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landlady, on one of the many occasions when she came 
to the shop and gossiped ahont her own affairs, expressed 
her surprise that a person so eyidently respectable and 
so punctoal in all her payments as the sick lodger, 
should be lying ill without a friend to come and see 
her, and should be HTing under the name of ''Mrs. 
James," when the name marked on her linen was 
''S. Jazeph.'' Upon arriving at this extraordinary result 
of a conversation which had started from the simplest 
possible beginning, the old man had taken down the 
address of the lodg^g-house immediately, and had gone 
there at an early hour the next morning. 

He had been saddened, over-night, by the confir- 
mation of his fears on his niece's account, and he was 
startled, when he saw her in the morning, by the violent 
nervous agitation which she manifested as he approached 
her bedside. But he had not lost heart and hope, until 
he had communicated Mrs. Erankland's message, and had 
found that it fiEdled altogether in producing the re-as- 
suring effect on her spirits which he had trusted and 
believed that it would exercise. Instead of soothing, it 
seemed to excite and alarm her afresh. Among a host 
of minute inquiries about Mrs. Frankland's looks, about 
her manner towards him, about the exact words she had 
spoken, all of which he was able to answer more or less 
to her satisfaction, she had addressed two questions to 
him, to which he was utterly unable to reply. The first 
of the questions was, Whether Mrs. Frankland had said 
anything about the Secret? The second was. Whether 
she had spoken any chance word to lead to the suspicion 
that she had found out the situation of the Myrtle 
Boom? 

The doctor in attendance had come in, the old man 
Jlf09el9 and Talei» F. 4 
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added, while he was still sittisg by his niece's hedside, 
and still trying ineffectually to induce her to accept the 
Mendly and re>assuiing language of Mis. Franldand's 
message, as su£S.cient answer to the questions which he 
was unable to meet by any more direct and more con- 
vincing form of reply. After making some inquiries and 
talking a little while on indifferent matters, the doctor 
had privately taken him aside; had informed him that 
the pain over the region of the heart, and the difficulty 
in breathing, which were the symptoms of which his 
niece complained, were more serious in their nature than 
persons uninstructed in medical matters might be disposed 
to think; and had be^ed him to give her no more 
messages from any one, unless he felt perfectly sure 
beforehand that they would have the effect of clearing 
her mind, at once and for ever, from the secret anxieties 
that now harassed it — anxieties which he might rest 
assured were aggravating her malady day by day, and 
rendering all the medical help that could be given of 
little or no avail. 

Upon this, after sitting longer with his niece and 
after holding counsel with himself, he had resolved to 
write privately to Mrs. Frankland that evening, after 
getting back to his friend's house. The letter had taken 
him longer to compose than anyone accustomed to writing 
would believe. At last, after delays in making a fair 
copy frrom many rough drafts, and delays in leaving his 
task to attend on his niece, he had completed a letter 
narrating what had happened since his arrival in Lon- 
don, in language which he hoped might be understood. 
Judging by comparison of dates, this letter must have 
crossed !Mr. and Mrs. Frankland on the road. It con- 
tained nothing more than he had just been relating with 
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his own lips — except that it also communicated, as a 
proof that distance had not diminished the fear which 
tcnrmented his niece's mind, the explanation she had 
given to him of her concealment of her name, and of 
her choice of an abode among strangers, when she had 
friends in London to whom she might have gone. That 
explanation it was perhaps needless to have lengthened 
the letter by repeating, for it only involyed his saying 
over again, in substance, what he had already said in 
speakiBg of the motiye which had forced Sarah to part 
from him at Troro. 

With last words such as those, the sad and simple 
Btoiy of the old man came to an end. After waiting a 
little to recover her selfyossession and to steady her 
voice, Bosamond touched her husband to draw his atten- 
tion to herself, and whispered to him — 

''I may say all, now, that I wished to say at Perth* 
genna?" 

"All," he answered. "If you can trust youiself, 
Bosamond, it is fittest that he should hear it firom your 
Hps." 

After the first natural burst of astonishment was 
over, the effect of the disclosure of the Secret on Uncle 
Joseph exhibited the most striking contrast that can be 
imagined to the effect of it on Mr. Nixon. No shadow 
of doubt darkened the old man's face, not a word of 
objection dropped from his lips. The one emotion ex- 
cited in him was simple, unreflecting, unalloyed delight 
He sprang to his feet with all his natural activity, his 
eyes sparkled again with all their natural brightness: 
one moment, he clapped his hands like a child; the 
next, he caught up his hat, and entrelfcted^Eosamond to 
let him lead her at once to his niece's bedsideT ^^you 

4* \ 
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will only tell Sarah what yoa have juBt told me," he 
cried, hunying across the room to open the door, ''you 
will give her back her courage, you will raise her up 
from her bed, you wiU cure her before the day is out!" 
A warning word from Mr. Frankland stopped him on 
a sudden, and brought him back, silent and attentiye, to 
the chair that he had left the moment before. 

'<Think a little of what the doctor told you,*' said 
Leonard. ''The sudden surprise which has made you so 
happy might do fatal mischief to your niece. Before we 
take the responsibility of speaking to her on a subject 
which is sure to agitate her violently, however careful 
we may be in introducing it, we ought first, I think, for 
safety's sake, to apply to the doctor for advice.'' 

. Bosamond warmly seconded her husband's su^estion, 
and, with her characteristic impatience of delay, proposed 
that they should find, out the medical man immediately. 
Uncle Joseph announced — a little unwillingly, as it 
seemed — in answer to her inquiries, that he knew the 
place of the doctor's residence, and that he was generally 
to be found at home before one o'clock in the afternoon. 
It was then just half-past twelve; and Bosamond, with 
her husband's approval, rang the beU at once to send for 
a cab. She was about to leave the room to put on her 
bonnet,' after giving the necessary order, when the old 
man stopped her by asking, with some appearance of 
hesitation and confrusion, if it was considered necessary 
that he should go to the doctor with Mr. and Mrs. 
Erankland; adding, before the question coulc^ be answered, 
that he would greatly prefer, if there was no objection 
to it on their parts, being left to wait at the hotel to 
receive any instructions they might wish to give him on 
their return. Leonard immediately complied with hia 
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request, without inquiring into his reasons for making it; 
but Rosamond's curiosity was aroused, and she asked 
why he preferred remaining by himself at the hotel to 
going with them to the doctor. 

"I like him not/' said the old man. "When he 
speaks about Sarah, he looks and talks as if he thought 
she would never get up from her bed again." Answering 
in those brief words, he walked away uneasily to the 
window, as if he desired to say no more. 

The residence of the doctor was at some little dis- 
tance,* but Mr. and Mrs. Frankland arrived there before 
one o'clock, and found him at home. He was a young 
man, with a mild, grave face, and a quiet subdued man- 
ner. Daily contact with suffering and sorrow had perhaps 
prematurely steadied and saddened his character. Merely 
introducing her husband and herself to him, as persons 
who were deeply interested in his patient at the lodging- 
house, Rosamond left it to Leonard to ask the first 
questions relating to the condition of her mothei^s health. 

The doctor's answer was ominously prefeiced by a few 
polite words which were evidently intended to prepare 
his hearers for a less hopeful report than they might 
have come there expecting to receive. Carefully divesting 
the subject of aU professional technicalities, he told them 
that his patient was undoubtedly affected with serious 
disease of the heart The exact nature of this disease 
he candidly acknowledged to be a matter of doubt, which 
various medical men might decide in various ways. 
According to the opinion which he had himself formed 
from the symptoms, he believed that the patient's malady 
was connected with the artery which conveys blood di- 
rectly from the heart through the system. Having found 
.her singularly unwilling to answer questions relating to 
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the nature of her past life, he <;oald only guess diat the 
disease was of long standing; that it was originally pro* 
duced by some great mental shock, followed by long 
wearing anxiety (of which her fece showed palpable 
traces); and that it had been seriously aggravated by the 
fatigue of a journey to London, which she acknowledged 
she had undertaken, at a time when great nervous ex- 
haustion rendered her totally unfit to travel. Speaking 
according to this view of tiie case, it was his painful 
duty to tell her Mends that any violent emotion would 
unquestionably put her life in danger. At the same 
time, if the mental uneasiness from which she was now 
suffering could be removed, and if she could be placed 
in a quiet comfortable country home, among people who 
would be unremittingly careful in keeping her composed, 
and in suffering her to want for nothing, there was reason 
to hope that the progress of the disease might be ar- 
rested, and that her life might be spared for some years 
to come. 

Bosamond's heart bounded at the picture of the fu- 
ture, which her fancy drew from the suggestions that 
lay hidden in the doctor's last words. ''She can com- 
mand every advantage you have mentioned, and more, 
if more is required!" she interposed eagerly, before her 
husband could speak again. ''Oh, sir, if rest among 
kind Mends is all that her poor weary heart wants, 
thank God we can give it!" 

"We can give it," said Leonard, continuing the sen- 
tence for his wife, "if the doctor will sanction our making 
a communication to his patient, which is of a nature to 
relieve her of all anxiety, but which, it is necessary to 
add, she is at present qnite unprepared to receive." 

"May I ask," said the doctor, "who is to be entrusted 
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with the responsibility of making the communication you 
mention?'' 

"There are two persons who could be entrusted with 
it," answered Leonard. "One is the old man whom you 
have seen by your patient's bedside. The other is my 
wife." 

"In that case/' rejoined the doctor, looking at Bosa- 
mond, "there can be no doubt that this lady is the fittest 
person to undertake the duty.** He paused^ and reflected 
for a moment; then added: — "May I inquire, howeyer, 
before I venture on guiding your decision, one way or 
the other, whether the lady is as familiarly known to 
my patient, and is on the same intimate terms with her, 
as the old man?" 

"I am afraid I must answer No to both those ques- 
tions," replied Leonard. "And I ought, perhaps, to tell 
yon, at the same time, that your patient believes my 
wife to be now in Cornwall. Her first appearance in the 
sick room would, I fear, cause great surprise to the 
sufferer, and possibly some little alarm as welL" 

"Under those circumstances," said the doctor, "the 
risk of trusting the old man, simple as he is, seems to 
be infinitely the least risk of the two — for the plain 
reason that his presence can cause her no surprise. 
However unskilfully he may break the news, he will 
have the great advantage over this lady of not appearing 
unexpectedly at the bedside. If the hazardous experi- 
ment must be tried, — and I assume that it must, from 
what you have said, — you have no choice, I think, 
but to trust it, with proper cautions and instructions, to 
the old man to carry out" 

After arriving at that conclusion, there was no more 
to be said on either side. The interview terminated, and 
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Bosamond and her husband hastened back to give Uncle 
Joseph his instructions at the hotel. 

As they approached the door of their sitting-room 
they were surprised by hearing the soond of music in- 
side. On entering, they found the old man crouched up 
on a stool, listening to a shabby little musical box which 
was placed on a table dose by him, and which was 
playing an air that Eosamond recognised immediately as 
the ''Batti, batti" of Mozart 

''I hope you will pardon me for making music to 
keep myself company while you were away/' said Unole 
Joseph, starting up in some little confusion, and touching 
the stop of the box. "This is, if you please, of all my 
friends and companions the oldest that is left. The 
divine Mozart, the king of all the composers that ever 
lived, gave it with his own hand, madam, to my brother, 
when Max was a boy in the music-school at Vienna. 
Since my niece left me in Cornwall, I have not had the 
heart to make Mozart sing to me out of this little bit of 
box until to-day. Now that you have made me happy 
about Sarah again, my ears ache once more for the tiny 
ting-ting that has always the same Mendly sound to my 
heart, travel where I may. But enough so," said the 
old man, placing the box in the leather case by his side 
which Eosamond had noticed there when she first saw 
him at Porthgenna. "I shall put back my singing-bird 
into his cage, and shall ask, when that is done, if you 
will be pleased to tell me what it is that the doctor has 
said?*' 

Bosamond answered his request by relating the sub- 
stance of the conversation which had passed between her 
husband and the doctor. She then, with many prepara- 
tory cautions, proceeded to instruct the old man how to 
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disclose the discoyeiy of the Secret to his niece. She 
told him that the ciroomstances in cenneotion with it 
most be first stated » not as erents that had really hap- 
pened, but as events that might be supposed to have 
happened. She put the words that he would haye to 
speak, into his mouth, choosing the fewest and the 
plainest that would answer the purpose; she showed him 
how he might glide almost imperceptibly from referring 
to the discovery as a thing that might be supposed, to 
referring to it as a thing that had really happened; and 
she impressed upon him, as most important of all, to 
keep perpetually before his niece's mind the fact that 
the discovery of the Secret had not awakened one bitter 
feeling or one resentful thought, towards her, in the 
minds of either of the persons who had been so deeply 
interested in finding it out 

Uncle Joseph listened with unwavering attention un- 
til Eosamond had done; then rose from his seat, fixed 
his eyes intently on her face, and detected an expression 
of anidety and doubt in it which he rightly interpreted 
as referring to himself. 

"May I make you sure, before I go away, that I 
shall forget nothing?" he asked, very earnestly. ''I have 
no head to invent, it is true; but I have something in 
me that can remember, and the more especially when it 
is for Sarah's sake. If you please, listen now, and hear 
if I can say to you over again all that you have said to 
me?'' 

Standing before Bosamond, with something in his 
look and manner strangely and touohingly suggestive of 
the long past days of his childhood, and of the time 
when he had scdd his earliest lessons at his mother's 
knee, he now repeated, &om first to last, the instructions 
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that had heen given to him, with a verbal exactness, 
with an easy readiness of memory, which, in a man of 
his age, was nothing less than astonishing. ''Have I 
kept it all as I should?'' he asked simply, when he had 
come to an end. "And may I go my ways now, and 
take my good news to Sarah's bedside?" 

It was still necessary to detain him, while Bosamond 
and her husband consulted together on the best and safest 
means of following up the avowal that the Secret was 
discovered by the announcement of their own presence 
in London. After some consideration, Leonard asked his 
wife to produce the document which the lawyer had 
drawn out that morning, and to write a few lines, from 
his dictation, on the blank side of the paper, requesting 
Mrs. Jazeph to read the form of declaration, and to affix 
her signature to it, if she felt that it required her, in 
every particular, to affirm nothing that was not the exact 
truth. When this had been done, and when the leaf on 
which Mrs. Erankland had written had been folded out- 
wards, so that it might be the first page to catch the 
eye, Leonard directed that the paper should be given to 
the old man, and explained to him what he was to do 
with it, in these words: 

"When you have broken the news about the Secret 
to your niece," he said, "and when you have allowed 
her full time to compose herself, if she asks questions 
about my wife and myself (as I believe she will) hand 
that paper to her for answer, and beg her to read it 
Whether she is willing to sign it, or not, she is sure to 
inquire how you came by it. Tell her in return that 
you have received it from Mrs. Frankland — using the 
word 'received,' so that she may believe at first that it 
was sent to you from Forthgenna by the post. If you 
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find that she signs the declaratioDy and that she is not 
much agitated after doing so, then tell her in the same 
gradual way in which you tell the truth ahout the dis- 
coyery of the Secret, that my wife gave the paper to you 
with her own hands, and that she is now in London — ^ 

''Waiting and longing to see her," added Rosamond. 
''You, who forget nothing, will not, I am sure, forget to 
say that?" 

The little compliment to his powers of memory made 
Uncle Joseph colour with pleasure, as if ho was a boy 
again. Promising to prove worthy of the trust reposed 
in him, and engaging to come back and relieve Mrs. 
Frankland of all suspense before the day was out, he 
took his leave, and went forth hopefully on his momen* 
tons errand. 

Eosamond watched him from the window, threading 
his way in and out among the throng of passengers on 
the pavement, until he was lost to view. How nimbly 
the tight little figure sped away out of sight! How gaily 
the unclouded sunlight poured down on the cheerful 
bustle in the street! Tho whole being of the great city 
basked in the summer glory of the day; all its mighty 
pulses beat high; and all its myriad voices whispered of 
hope! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Th« Story of the Paat. 

The afternoon wore away, and the evening came, 
and still there were no signs of Uncle Joseph's return. 
Towards seven o'clock, Rosamond was summoned by the 
nurse, who reported that the child was awake and fret- 
fuL After soothing and quieting him, she took him 
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back with her to the sittmg-room; haying first, with her 
usual consideration for the comfort of any servant whom 
she emplojedy sent the nurse down*8tairs, with a leisure 
hour at her own disposal, after the duties of the day. 
"I don't like to be away from you, Lenny, at this 
anxious time," she said, when she rejoined her husband; 
^'so I hare brought the child in here. He is not likely 
to be troublesome again; and the having him to take 
care of is really a relief to me in our present state of 
suspense." 

The clock on the mantel- piece chimed the half-hour 
past seven. The carriages in the street were following 
one another more and more rapidly, filled with people 
in full dress, on their way to dinner, or on their way to 
the opera. The hawkers were shouting proclamations of 
news in the neighbouring square, with the second 
editions of the evening papers under their arms. People 
who had been serving behind the counter all day were 
standing at the shop doors to get a breath of fresh air. 
Working men were trooping homeward, now singly, now 
together in weary, shambling groups. Idlers, who had 
come out after dinner, were lighting cigars at comers of 
streets, and looking about them, uncertain which way 
they should turn their steps next It was just that 
transitional period of the evening at which the street-life 
of the day is almost over, and the street-life of the night 
has not quite begun ^ — just the time, also, at which 
Bosamond, after vainly trying to find relief from the 
weariness of waiting by looking out of window, was be- 
coming more and more deeply absorbed in her own 
anxious thoughts, when her attention was abruptly re- 
called to events in the little world about her by the 
opening of the room door. She looked up immediately 
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from the child lying asleep on her lap, and saw that 
Uncle Joseph had retained at last 

The old man came in silently, with the form of 
declaration which he had taken away with him by Mr. 
Frankland's desire, open in his hand. As he approached 
nearer to the window, Eosamond noticed that his face 
looked as if it had grown strangely older daring the few 
hoars of his absence. He came close up to her, and 
still not saying a word, laid his trembling forefinger low 
down on the open paper, and held it before her so that 
she could look at the place thus indicated without rising 
from her chair. 

His silence and the change in his face struck her 
with a sudden dread which made her hesitate before she 
spoke to him. ''Haye you told her all?'' she asked, 
after a moments delay, putting the question in low, 
whispering tones, and not heeding the paper. 

''This answers .that I have," he said, still pointing to 
the declaration. ''See! hero is the name, signed ia the 
place that was left for it — signed by her own hand.'' 

Bosamond glanced at the paper. There iadeed was 
the signature, "S. Jazeph;" and underneath it were 
added, in feuntly traced lines of parenthesis, these ex- 
planatory words: "Formerly, Sarah Leeson." 

"Why don't you speak?" exclaimed Bosamond, look- 
ing at him in growing alarm. "Why don't you tell us 
how she bore it?" 

"Ah! don*t ask me, don't ask me!" he answered, 
shrinking back from her hand, as she tried in her 
eagerftess to lay it on his arm. "I forgot nothing. I 
said the words as you taught me to say them. I went 
the roundabout way to the truth with my tongue; but 
my face took the short cut, and got to the end first* 
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Pray, of your goodness to me, ask nothing about it! Be 
satisfied, if you please, with knowing that she is better, 
and quieter, and happier now. The bad is oyer and 
past) and the good is all to come. K I tell yon how she 
looked, if I tell you what she said, if I tell you all that 
happened when first she knew the truth, the fright will 
catch me round the heart again, and all the sobbing and 
crjring that I haye swaUowed down will nie anee more 
axid choke me. I must keep my head clear, and my 
eyes dry — or, how shall I say to you all the things 
that I luiye promised Sarah, as I loye my own soul and 
hers, to tell, before I lay myself down to rest to-night?" 
He stopped, took out a coarse little cotton pocket hand- 
kerchief, with a fiaiing white pattern on a doll Uue 
ground, and dried a few tears that had risen in his eyes 
while he was speaking. ''My life has had so much 
happiness in it," he said, self-reproachfully, looking at 
Bosamond, ''that my courage, when it is wanted for the 
time of trouble, is not easy to find. And yet, I am 
German! all my nation are philosophers — why is it 
that I alone am as soft in my brains, and as weak in 
my heart, as the pretty little baby, there, that is lying 
aslefip in your lap?" 

''Don't speak again; don't tell us anything till you 
feel more composed," said Bosamond. "We are relieyed 
from our worst suspense now that we know you haye 
left her quieter and better. I will ask no more questions, 
— at least," she added, after a pause, "I will only ask 
one." — She stopped; and her eyes wandered inqxuringly 
towards Leonard. He had hitherto been listening with 
silent interest to all that had passed; but he now inter- 
posed gently, and adyised his wife to wait a little before 
the yentured on saying anything more. 
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^It is such an easy question to answer/' pleaded Ko- 
samond. ''I only wanted to hear whether she has got 
my message — whether she knows that I am waiting 
and longing to see her, if she will but let me come?*' 

''Yes, yes/' said the old man, nodding, to Bosamond 
with an air of relief. ''That question is easy; easier 
even than you think, for it biings me straight to the be- 
ginning of all that I have got to say." He had been 
hitherto walking restiessly about the room; sitting down 
one moment, and getting up the next He now placed 
a chair for himself, midway between Eosamond — who 
was sitting, with the child, near the window — and her 
husband, who occupied the sofa at the lower end of the 
Toom. In this position, which enabled him to address 
himself alternately to Mr. and Mrs. Frankland without 
difficulty, he soon recovered composure enough to open 
his heart unreservedly to the interest of his subject. 

"When the worst was over and past," he said, ad- 
dressing Bosamond — "when she could listen and when 
I could speak, the fmst words of comfort that I said to 
her were the words of your message. Straight she 
looked at me, with doubting, fearing eyes. 'Was her 
husband there to hear her?' she says. 'Bid he look 
angry? did he look sorry? did he change ever so littie, 
when you got that message fix>m her?' And I said, 
'No: no change, no anger, no sorrow, nothing like it' 
And she said again, 'Has it made between them no 
misery^ has it nothing wrenched away of all the love 
and all the happiness that binds them the one to the 
other?' And once more I answer to that, 'No! no 
misery, no wrench. See now! I shall go my ways at 
once to the good wife, and fetch her here to answer for 
the good husband with her own tongue.' While I speak 
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those words there flies oat oyer all her face a look — 
no, not a look — a light, like a simflash. While I can 
count one, it lasts; before I can count two, it is gone; 
the face is aU dark again; it is turned away from me on 
the pillow, and I see the hand that is outside the bed 
begin to crumple up the sheet 'I shall go my ways, 
then, and fetch the good wife,' I say again. And she 
says, 'No! not yet. I must not see her, I dare not see 
her till she knows — * and there she stops, and the 
hand crumples up the sheet again, and softly, softly, I 
say to her, 'Knows what?* and she answers me, 'What 
I, her mother, cannot tell her to her face, for shame.' 
And I say, 'So, so, my child! tell it not, then — tell it 
not at all.' She shakes her head at me, and wrings her 
two hands together, like this, on the bed-cover. 'I must 
tell it,' she says. 'I must rid my heart of all that has 
been gnawing, gnawing, gnawing at it, or how shall I 
feel the blessing that the seeing her will bring to me, if 
my conscience is only dear?' Then she stops a little, 
and lifts up her two hands, so, and cries out loud, 'Oh, 
will God's mercy show me no way of telling it that wiU 
spare me before my child!" And I say, 'Hush, then! 
there is a way. Tell it to Uncle Joseph, who is the 
same as father to you! Tell it to Uncle Joseph, whose 
little son died in your arms, whose tears your hand 
wiped away, in the grief-time long ago! Tell it, my 
child, to me: and / shall take the risk, and the shame 
(if there is shame) of telling it again. I, with nothing 
to speak for me but my white hair; I, with nothing to 
help me but my heart that means no harm — I shall 
go to that good and true woman, with the burden of her 
mother's grief to lay before her; and, in my soul of 
souls I believe it, she will not turn away!'" 
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He paused, and looked at Eosamond. Hei head was 
bent down oyer her child; her tears were dropping 
slowly, one by one, on the bosom of his little white 
dress. Waiting a moment to collect herself before she 
spoke, she held out her hand to the old man, and firmly 
and gratefdlly met the look he fixed on her. ^'0, go on, 
go on!" she said. "Let me prove to you that your 
generous confidence in me is not misplaced!" 

"I knew it was not, from the first, as surely as I 
know it now!" said Uncle Joseph. "And Sarah, when 
I had spoken to her, she knew it too. She was silent 
for a little; she cried for a little; she leant oyer horn 
the pillow and kissed me here, on my cheek, as I sat 
by the bedside; and then she looked back, back, back, 
in her mind, to the Long Ago, and yery quietly, yery 
slowly, with her eyes looking into my eyes, and her 
hand resting so in mine, she spoke the words to me that 
I must now speak again to you, who sit here to-day as 
her judge, before you go to her to-morrow, as her child." 

"Not as her judge!" said Eosamond. "I cannot, I 
must not hear you say that." 

"I speak her words, not mine," rejoined the old man 
gravely. "Wait, before you bid me change them for 
others — wait, till you know the end." 

He drew his chair a little nearer to Eosamond, 
paused for a minute or two, to arrange his recollections, 
and to separate them one from the other; then resumed: 

"As Sarah began with me," he said, "so I, for my 
part, must begin also, — which means to say, that I go 
down now through the years that are past, to the time 
when my niece went out to her first service. You know 
that the sea-captain, the brave and good man Treverton, 
took for his wife an artist on the stage — what they 
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call, play-actress, here? A grand big woman, and a 
handsome; with a life, and a spirit, and a will in her, 
that is not often seen: a woman of the sort who can 
say, We will do this thing, or that thing — and do it 
in the spite and fjEu^e of all the scruples, all the obstacles, 
all the oppositions in the world. To this lady there 
comes for maid to wait upon her, Sarah, my niece, — a 
young girl, then, pretty, and kind, and gentle, and very, 
very shy. Out of many others who want the place, and 
who are bolder and Hgger and quicker girls, Mistress 
Treverton, nevertheless, picks Sarah. This is strange, 
but it is stranger yet, that Sarah, on her part, when she 
comes out of her first fears, and doubts, and pains of 
shyness about herself, gets to be fond wilh all her heart 
of that grand and handsome mistress, who has a life, 
and a spirit, and a will of the sort that is not often 
seen. This is strange to say, but it is also, as I know 
from Sarah's own Ups, every word of it true." 

''True beyond a doubt," said Leonard. ''Most of the 
strong attachmenf43 in the world are formed between 
people who are unlike each other." 

"So the life they led in that ancient house of Porth- 
genna began happily for them all," continued the old 
man. ^'The love that the mistress had for her husband 
was so full in her heart, that it overflowed in kindness 
to everybody who was about her, and to Sarah, her 
maid, before all the rest. She would have nobody but 
Sarah to read to her, to work for her, to dress her in 
the morning and the evening, and to undress her at 
night She was as familiar as a sister might have been 
with Sarah, when they two were alone, in the long days 
of rain. It was the game of her idle time — the laugh 
that she liked most — to astonish the poor country 
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maidy who had never so much as seen what a theatre's 
inside was like, by dressing in fine clothes, and painting 
her face, and speaking and doing all that she had done 
on the theatre-scene, in the days that were before her 
marriage. The more she startled and puzzled Sarah 
with these jokes and pranks of masquerade, the better 
she was always pleased. For a year this easy, happy 
life went on in the ancient house, — happy for all the 
servants, — happier still for the master and mistress, 
but for the want of one thing to make the whole com- 
plete, one little blessing, that was always hoped for, and 
that never came — the same, if you please, as the 
blessing in the long white frock, with the plump delicate 
face and the tiny arms, that I see before me now.'* 

He paused, to point the allusion by nodding and 
smiling at the child in Eosamond's lap; then resumed. 

''As the new year gets on,'' he said, "Sarah sees in 
the mistress a change. The good sea-captain is a man 
who loves children, and is fond of getting to the house 
all the little boys and girls of his friends round about 
He plays with them, he kisses them, he makes them 
presents — he is the best friend the little boys and 
girls have ever had. The mistress, who should be their 
best Mend too, looks on and says nothing; looks on, red 
sometimes, and sometimes pale; goes away into her room 
where Sarah is at work for her, and walks about, and 
finds fault; and one day lets the evil temper fly out of 
her at her tongue, and says 'Why have I got no child 
for my husband to be fond of? Why must he kiss and 
play always with tiie children of other women? They 
take his love away for something that is not mine. I 
hate those children and their mothers too!' It is her 
passion that speaks then, but it speaks what is near the 
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truth for all thai She will not make Mends with any 
of those mothers; the ladies she is familiar-fond with, 
are the ladies who have no children, or the ladies whose 
families are all up-grown. You think that was wrong 
of the mistress?" 

He put the question to Eosamond, who was toying 
thoughtfully with one of the baby's hands which was 
resting in her's. "I think Mrs. Treyerton was very 
much to be pitied/' she answered, gently lifting the 
child's hand to her lips. 

"Then I, for my part, think so too," said Uncle Jo- 
seph. "To be pitied? — yes! To be more pitied some 
months after, when there is still no child and no hope 
of a child, and the good sea-captain says, one day, 'I 
rust here, I get old with much idleness, I want to be 
on the sea again. I shall ask for a ship.' And he asks 
for a ship, and they give it him, and he goes away on 
his cruises — with much kissing and fondness at part- 
ing from his wife — but still he goes away. And 
when he is gone, the mistress comes in again where 
Sarah is at work for her on a jQne new gown, and 
snatches it away, and casts it down on the floor, and 
throws after it all the fine jewels she has got on her 
table, and stamps and cries with the misery and the 
passion that is in her. 'I would give all those fine 
things, and go in rags for the rest of my life to have a 
child!' she says. 'I am losing my husband's love; he 
would never have gone away from me if I had brought 
him a child!' Then she looks in the glass, and says 
between her teeth, 'yes! yes! I am a fine woman with a 
fine figure, and I would change places with the ugUest, 
crookedest wretch in all creation, if I could only have a 
child!' And then she tells Sarah that the captain's 
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bioHier Bpoke the vilest of all vile words of her, when 
she was married, because she was an artist on the stage; 
and she says, 'If I have no child, who but he — the 
lascal-monster that I wish I could kiU! — who but he 
will come to possess all that the captain has got?' And 
then she cries again, and says, 'I am losing his love — 
ah, I know it, I know it! — I am losing his love!' 
Nothing that Sarah can say will alter her thoughts about 
thai And the months go on, and the searcaptain comes 
back, and still there is always the same secret grief 
growing and growing in the mistress's heart — growing 
and growing till it is now the third year since the 
maniage, and there is no hope yet of a child; and, once 
more the sea-captain gets iired on the land, and goes off 
again for his croises — long cruises, this time; away, 
away, away, at the other end of the world." 

Here Uncle Joseph paused once more, apparently 
hesitating a little about how he should go on with the 
narrative. His mind seemed to be soon relieved of its 
doubts, but his fjEu^e saddened, and his tones sunk lower, 
when he addressed Bosamond again. 

''I must, if you please, go away from the mistress 
now," he said, "and get back to Sarah, my niece, and say 
one word also of a mining man, with the Cornish name 
of Polwheal. This was a young man that worked well 
and got good wage, and kept a good character. He 
lived with his mother in the little village that is near 
the ancient house; and, seeing Sarah from time to time, 
took much fancy to her, and she to him. So the end 
came that the marriage-promise was between them given 
and taken; as it happened, about the time when the sea* 
captain was back after his first cruises, and just when 
he was thinking of going away in a ship again. Against 
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the marriage-promise nor he nor the lady his wife had a 
word to object, for the miner, Polwheal, had good wage 
and kept a good character. Only the mistress said that the 
loss of Sarah would be sad to her — very sad; and 
Sarah answered that there was yet no hurry to part. So 
the weeks go on, and the sea-captain sails away again for 
his long cruises) and about the same time also the mis- 
tress fuids out that Sarah frets and looks not like herself, 
and that the miner, Polwheal, he lurks here and lurks 
there, round about the house; and she says to herself, 
'So! so! Am I standing too much in the way of this 
marriage? For Sarah's sake that shall not be!' And she 
calls for them both one evening, and talks to them 
kindly, and sends away to put up the banns next 
morning the young man Polwheal. That night, it is 
his turn to go down into the Porthgenna mine, and work 
after the hours of the day. With his heart all light, 
down into that dark he goes. When he rises to the 
world again, it is the dead body of him that is drawn 
up — the dead body, with all the young life, by the 
fall of a rock, crushed out in a moment The news flies 
here; the news flies there. With no break, with no 
warning, with no comfort near, it comes on a sudden to 
Sarah, my niece. When, to her sweetheart that evening 
she had said good-bye, she was a young, pretty girl; 
when six little weeks after, she, from the sick-bed where 
the shock threw her, got up, — all her youth was gone, 
all her hair was grey, and in her eyes the fright-look 
was fixed that has never left them since." 

The simple words drew the picture of the miner's 
death, and of all that followed it, with a startling dis- 
tinctness — with a fearful reality. Eosamond shuddered 
and looked at her husband. ''Oh, Lenny!'' she mur- 
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mured, "the first n^ws of your blindness was a sore trial 
to me — but what was it to this!" 

"Pity her!" said the old man. "Pity her for what 
she suffered then! Pity her for what came after, that 
was worse! Yet five, six, seven weeks pass, after the 
death of the mining-man, and Sarah, in the body suffers 
less, but in the mind suffers more. The mistress, who 
is kind and good to her as any sister could be, finds out, 
little by little, something in her face which is not the 
pain-look, not the fright-look, not the grief-look; some- 
thing which the eyes can see but which the tongue 
cannot put into words. She looks and thinks, looks and 
thinks, till there steals into her mind a doubt which 
makes her tremble at herself, which drives her straight 
forward into Sarah's room, which sets her eyes searching 
through and through Sarah to her inmost heart. 'There 
is something on your mind besides your grief for the 
dead and gone,' she says, and catches Sarah by both the 
arms before she can turn away, and looks her in the 
face, front to front, with curious eyes that search and 
suspect steadily. 'The miner-man, Polwheal,' she says; 
'my mind misgives me about the miner-man, Polwheal. 
Sarah! I have been more friend to you than mistress. 
As your friend I ask you, now — tell me all the truth?' 
The question waits; but no word of answer! only Sarah 
struggles to get away, and the mistress holds her tighter 
yet, and goes on and says, 'I know that the marriage- 
promise passed between you and miner Polwheal; I 
know that if ever there was truth in man, there was 
truth in him; I know that he went out from this place 
to put the banns up, for you and for him, in the church. 
Have secrets from all the world besides, Sarah, but have 
none from me. Tell me, this minute, tell me the truth 1 
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Of all the lost creatures in this big, wide world, are 
you — ?' Before she can say the words that are next 
to come, Sarah falls on her knees, and cries out suddenly 
to be let go away to hide and die, and be heard of no 
more. That was all the answer she gave. It was enough 
for the truth, then; it is enough for the truth now." 

He sighed bitterly, and ceased speaking for a little 
while. No voice broke the reverent silence that followed 
his last words. The one living sound that stirred in the 
stillness of the room, was the light breathing of the 
child as he lay asleep in his mother's arms. 

"That was all the answer," repeated the old man, 
''and the mistress who heard it, says nothing for some 
time after, but still looks straight forward into Sarah's 
fiace, and grows paler and paler the longer she looks — 
paler and paler, till on a sudden she starts, and at one 
flash the red flies back into her face. *No,' she says, 
whispering and looking at the door, 'once your friend, 
Sarah, always your friend. Stay in this house, keep 
your own counsel, do as I bid you, and leave the rest 
to me.' And with that, she turns round quick on her 
heel, and falls to walking up and down the room, — 
faster, faster, faster, till she is out of breath. Then she 
pulls the bell with an angry jerk, and calls out loud at 
the door, 'The horses! I want to ride;' then turns upon 
Sarah, 'My gown for riding in! Pluck up your heart, 
poor creature! On my life and honour I will save you. 
My gown, my gown, tiien; I am mad for a gallop in the 
open air!' And she goes out, in a fever of the blood, 
and gallops, gallops, till the horse reeks again, and the 
groom-man who rides after her wonders if she is mad. 
When she comes back, for all that ride in the air, she is 
not tired. The whole evening after, she is now walking 
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about the loom, and now striking loud tunes all mixed 
up together on the piano. At the bed-time, she cannot 
rest. Twice, three times in the night she frightens 
Sarah by coming in to see how she does, and by saying 
always those same words over again, *Keep your own 
counsel, do as I bid you, and leave the rest to me.' In 
the morning, she lies late, sleeps, gets up very pale and 
quiet, and says to Sarah, *No word more between us two 
of what happened yesterday — no word till the time comes 
when you fear the eyes of every stranger who looks at you. 
Then I shall speak again. TilL that time let us be as 
we were before I put the question yesterday, and before 
you told the truth.'" 

At this point he broke the thread of the narrative 
again, explaining, as he did so, that his memory was 
growing confased about a question of time, which he 
wished to state correctly in introducing the series of 
events that were next to be described. 

*'Ah, well! well!" he said, shaking his head, after 
vainly endeavouring to pursue tiio lost recollection. "For 
once, I must acknowledge that I forget. Whether it was 
two months, or whether it was three, after the mistress 
said those last words to Sarah, I know not — but at the 
end of the one time, or of the other, she, one morning, 
orders her carriage and goes away alone to Truro. Li 
the evening she comes back with two large, flat baskets. 
On the cover of the one there is a card, and written on 
it are the letters, 'S. L.' On the cover of the other 
there is a card, and written on it are the letters, 'B. T.' 
The baskets are taken into the mistress's room, and Sarah 
is called, and the mistress says to her, ^Open the basket 
with S. L. on it; for those are the letters of your name, 
and the things in it are yours.' Inside, there is flrst a 
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box, which holds a grand bonnet of black lace; then a 
fine, dark shawl; then black silk of the best kind, enough 
to make a gown; then linen and stuff for the under 
garments, all of the finest sort. 'Make up those things 
to fit yourself/ says the mistress. 'You are so much 
littler than I, that to make the things up, new, is less 
trouble, than &om my fit to yours, to cdter old gowns.' 
Sarah, to all this, says in astonishment, 'Why?* And 
the mistress answers, 'I will have no questions. Be- 
member what I said; keep your own counsel, and leave 
the rest to me!' So she goes out, and leaves Sarah to 
work; and the next thing she does is to send for the 
doctor to see her. He asks what is the matter; gets for 
answer that she feels strangely, and not like herself; 
also that she thinks the soft air of Cornwall makes her 
weak. The days pass, and the doctor comes and goes, 
and, say what he may, those two answers are always the 
only two that he can get. All this time, Sarah is at 
work; and when she has done, the mistress says, 'J^ow 
for the other basket, with K. T. on it; for those are the 
letters of my name, and the things in it are mine.' 
Inside this, there is first a box which holds a common 
bonnet of black straw; then a coarse dark shawl; then a 
gown of good common black stuff; then linen, and other 
things for the under garments, that are only of the sort 
called second best 'Make up all that rubbish,' says the 
mistress, 'to fit me. No questions! You have always 
done as I told you; do as I tell you now, or you are a 
lost woman.' When the rubbish is made up, she tries it 
on, and looks in the glass, and laughs in a way that is 
wild and desperate to hear. 'Do I make a fine, buxom, 
comely servant-woman?' she says. 'Ha! but I have acted 
that part times enough in my past days on the theatre- 
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scene/ And then she takes off the cloHies again, and 
bids Sarah pack them up at once in one trunk, and pack 
the things she has made for herself in another. 'The 
doctor orders me to go away out of this damp -soft 
Cornwall climate, to where the air is fresh, and dry, and 
cheerM-keen!' she says, and laughs again, till the room 
rings with it At the same time, Sarah begins to pack, 
and takes some knick-knack things off the table, and 
among them a brooch which has on it the likeness of 
the sea-captain's face. The mistress sees her, turns 
white in ^e cheeks, trembles all over, snatches the 
brooch away, and locks it up in the cabinet in a great 
hurry, as if the look of it frightened her. 'I shall leave 
that behind me,' she says, and turns round on her heel, 
and goes quickly out of the room. You guess, now, 
what the thing was that Mistress Treverton had it in her 
mind to do?" 

He addressed the question to Eosamond first, and 
then repeated it to Leonard. They both answered in the 
affirmative, and entreated him to go on. 

"You guess?" he said. "It is more than Sarah, at 
that time, could do. What with the misery in her own 
mind, and the strange ways and strange words of her 
mistress, the wits that were in her were all confused 
Nevertheless, what her mistress has said to her that she 
has always done; and together alone those two from the 
house of Porthgenna drive away. Not a word says the 
mistress till they have got to lie journey's end for the 
first day, and are stopping at their inn among strangers 
for the night. Then at last she speaks out, 'Put you 
on, Sarah, the good linen and the good gown to-morrow,' 
she sajBf 'but keep the common bonnet and the common 
shawl, till we get into the carriage again. I shall put 
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on the coarse linen and the coarse gown, and keisp the 
good bonnet and shawl. We shall pass so the people at 
the inn, on our way to the carriage, without very much 
risk of surprising them by our change of gowns. When 
we are out on the road again, we can change bonnets 
and shawls in the carriage — and then, it is all done. 
You are the married lady, Mrs. Treverton, and I am 
your maid who waits on you, Sarah Leeson.' At that, 
the glimmering on Sarah's mind breaks in at last: she 
shakes with the fright it gives her, and all she can say 
is, 'Oh mistress! for the love of Heayen, what is it you 
mean to do?' 'I mean,' the mistress answers, 'to save 
you, my faithful servant, from disgrace and ruin; to 
prevent every penny that the captain has got &om going 
to that rascal-monster, his brother, who slandered me; 
and, last and most, I mean to keep my husband from 
going away to sea again, by making him love me as he 
has never loved me yet. Must I say more, you poor 
afflicted, frightened creature — or is it enough so?* 
And all that Sarah can answer, is to cry bitter tears, 
and to say faintly, 'No.' 'Do you doubt,' says the mis- 
tress, and grips her by the arm, and looks her close in 
the face with fierce eyes, 'Do you doubt which is best, 
to cast yourself into the world forsaken, and disgraced, 
and ruined, or to save yourself from shame, and make a 
friend of me for the rest of your life? You weak, 
wavering, baby-woman, if you cannot decide for your- 
self, I shall for you. As I will, so it shall be! To- 
morrow, and the day after, and the day after that, we 
go on and on, up to the north, where my good fool of a 
doctor says the air is cheerful-keen — up to the north, 
where nobody knows me or has heard my name. I, the 
maid, shall spread the report that you, the lady, are 
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weak in your health. No strangers shall yon see, but 
the doctor and the nurse, when the time to call them 
comes. Who they may be, I know not; but this I do 
know, that the one and the other will serve our purpose 
without the least suspicion of what it is; and that when 
we get back to Cornwall agam, the secret between us 
two will to no third person have been trusted, and will 
remain a Dead Secret to the end of the world!' With 
all the strength of the strong will that is in her, at the 
hush of night and in a house of strangers, she speaks 
those words to the woman of all women the most 
frightened, the most afflicted, the most helpless, the most 
ashamed. What need to say the end? On that night 
Sarah first stooped her shoulders to the burden that has 
weighed heavier and heavier on them with every year, 
for all her after-life." 

''How many days did they travel towards the 
north .^" asked Rosamond, eagerly. ''Where did the 
journey end? In £ngland or in Scotland?*' 

"In England,'' answered Uncle Joseph. "But the 
name of the place escapes my foreign tongue. It was a 
little town by the side of the sea — the great sea that 
washes between my country and yours. There they 
stopped, and there they waited till the time came to 
send for the doctor and the nurse. And as Mistress 
Treverton had said it should be, so, from the first to the 
last, it was. The doctor and the nurse, and the people 
of the house were all strangers; and to this day, if they 
still live, they believe that Sarah was the sea-captain's 
wife, and that Mistress Treverton was the maid who 
Avaited on her. Not till they were far back on their 
way home with the child, did the two change gowns 
9gain, and return each to her proper place. The first 
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Mend at Porthgenna that the mifitress sends for to sho^ 
the child to, when she gets hack, is the other doctor 
who liyes there. 'Did you think what was the matter 
with me, when you sent me away to change the air?' 
she says, and laughs. And the doctor, he laughs too, 
and says, 'Yes, surely! but I was too cunning to say 
what I thought in those early days, because, at such 
times, there is always fisar of a mistake. And you found 
the fine dry air so good for you that you stopped?' he 
says. 'Well, that was right! right for yourself and 
right also for the child.' And the doctor laughs again 
and the mistress with him, and Sarah who stands by 
and hears them, feels as if her heart would burst within 
her, with the horror, and the misery, and the shame of 
that deceit. When the doctor^s back is turned, she goes 
down on her knees, and begs and prays with all her 
soul that the mistress will repent, and send her away 
with her child, to be heard of at Porthgenna no more.- 
The mistress, with that tyrant-will of hers, has but four 
words of answer to give: — 'It is too late!* Five weeks 
after, the sea-captain comes back, and the 'Too late' is 
a truth that no repentance can ever alter more. The 
mistress's cunning hand that has guided the deceit from 
the first, guides it always to the last — guides it so that 
the captain, for the love of her and of the child, goes 
back to the sea no more — guides it till the time when 
she lays her down on the bed to die, and leaves all the 
burden of the secret, and all the guilt of the confession, 
to Sarah — to Sarah who, under the tyranny of that 
tyrant-will, has lived in the house, for five long years, a 
stranger to her own child!" 

"Five years!" murmured Rosamond, raising the baby 
gently in her arms, till his facd touched hers. ''Oh mei 
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five long years a stranger to the blood of her blood, to 
the heart of her heart!" 

''And all the years after!" said the old man. "The 
lonesome years and years among strangers, with no sight 
of the ohild that was growing up, with no heart to pour 
the story of her sorrow into the ear of any living crea- 
ture — not even into mine! 'Better/ I said to her, 
when she could speak to me no more, and when her 
face was turned away again on the pillow; 'a thousand 
times better, my cMld, if you had told the Secret!' 
'Gould I tell it,' she said, 'to the master who trusted 
me? Gould I tell it afterwards to the child, whose very 
birth was a reproach to me? Gould she listen to the 
story of her mother's shame, told by her mother's lips? 
How will she listen to it now. Uncle Joseph, when she 
heaiB it from you'l Remember the life she has led, and 
the high place she has held in the world. How can she 
forgive me? How can she ever look at me in kindness 
again!'" 

"You never left her," cried Bosamond, interposing 
before he could say more; "surely^ surely, you never 
left her with that thought in her heart!" 

Uncle Joseph's head drooped on his breast. "What 
words of mine could change it?" he asked, sadly. 

"Oh, Lenny, do you hear that! I must leave you, 
and leave the baby. I must go to her, or those last 
words about me will break my heart" The passionate 
tears burst from her eyes as she spoke; and she rose 
hastily from her seat, with the child in her arms. 

"Not to-night," said Uncle Joseph. "She said to me 
at parting, 'I can bear no more to-night; give me till 
the morning to get as strong as I can.' " 

"Oh, go back then yourself!" cried Rosamond. "Go, 
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for God's sake, without wasting another moment, and 
make her think of me as she ought! Tell her how I 
listened to you, witJi my own child sleeping on my 
bosom all the time — tell her — oh, no, no! words are 
too cold for it! — Come here, come close, Uncle Joseph 
(I shall always call you so now); come close to me and 
kiss my child — her grandchild! — Xiss him on this 
cheek because it has lain nearest to my heart And 
now, go back, kind and dear old man — go back to her 
bedside, and say nothing but that / sent that kiss to 
herr 



CHAPTER XXVL 

The Close of Day. 

The night, with its wakeful anxieties, wore away at 
last; and the morning light dawned hopefully, for it 
brought with it the promise of an end to Eosamond's 
suspense. 

The first event of the day was the arrival of Mr. 
Nixon, who had received a note on the previous even- 
ing, written by Leonard's desire, to invite him to break- 
fast Before the lawyer withdrew, he had settled with 
Mr. and Mrs. Frankland all the preliminary arrangements 
that were necessary to effect the restoration of the 
purchase-money of Porthgenna Tower, and had de- 
spatched a messenger with a letter to Bayswater, an^ 
nouncing his intention of calling upon Andrew Treverton 
that afternoon, on private business of importance relating 
to the personal estate of his late brother. 

Towards noon. Uncle Joseph arrived at the hotel to 
take Eosamond with him to the house where her mother 
layiU. 
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He came in, talking, in the highest spirits, of the 
wonderfdl change for the better that had been wrought 
in his niece by the affectionate message which he had 
taken to her on the preyious evening. He declared that 
it had made her look happier, stronger, younger, all in a 
moment; that it had given her the longest, quietest, 
sweetest nighfs sleep she had enjoyed for years and 
years past; and, last, best triumph of all, that its good 
influence had been acknowledged, not an hour since, by 
the doctor himself. Eosamond listened thankfully, but 
it was with a wandering attention, with a mind ill at 
ease. When she had taken leave of her husband, and 
when she and Uncle Joseph were out in the street to- 
gether, there was something in the prospect of the ap- 
proaching interview between her mother and herself, 
which, in spite of her efforts to resist the sensation, 
almost daunted her. If they could have come together, 
and have recognised each other without time to think 
what should be first said or done on either side, the 
meeting would have been nothing more than the natural 
result of the discovery of the Secret. But, as it was, 
the waiting, the doubting, the mournful story of the 
past, which had filled up the emptiness of the last day 
of suspense, all had their depressing efiect on Eosamond's 
impulsive disposition. Without a thought in her heart 
which was not tender, compassionate, and true towards 
her mother, she now felt, nevertheless, a vague sense of 
embarrassment, which increased to positive uneasiness 
the nearer she and the old man drew to their short 
journey's end. As tiiey stopped at last at the house- 
door, she was shocked to find herself thinking before- 
hand, of what first words it would be best to say, of 
what first things it would be best to do, as if she had 
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been about to visit a total stranger, wbose fayoorable 
opinion she wished to secure, and whose readiness to re- 
ceive her cordially was a matter of doubt 

The first person whom they saw after the door was 
opened, was the doctor. He advanced towards them 
from a little empty room at the end of the hall, and 
asked permission to speak with Mrs. Frankland for a 
few minutes. Leaving Rosamond to her interview with 
the doctor, Uncle Joseph gaily ascended the stairs to tell 
his niece of her arrival, with an activity which might 
well have been envied by many a man of half his 
years. 

''Is she worse? Is there any danger in my seeing 
her?^ asked Rosamond, as the doctor led her into the 
empty room. 

"Quite the contrary,** he replied. "She is much 
better this morning; and the improvement, I find, is 
mainly due to the composing and cheering infi.uence on 
her mind of a message which she received from you last 
night It is the discovery of this which ms^es me 
andous to speak to you now on the subject of one par- 
ticular symptom of her mental condition, which sur- 
prised and alarmed me when I first discovered it, and 
which has perplexed me very much ever since. She is 
suffering — not to detain you, and to put the matter at 
once in the plainest terms — under a mental hallucina- 
tion of a very extraordinary kind, which, so far as I 
have observed it^ affects her, generally, towards the close 
of day, when the light gets obscure. At such times, 
there is an expression in her eyes, as if she femcied some 
person had walked suddenly into the room. She looks 
and talks at perfect vacancy, as you or I might look or 
talk at some one who was really standing and listening 
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to as. The old man, her unde, tells me that he first 
observed this when she came to see him (in Cornwall, 
I think he said) a short time since. She was speaking 
to him then on private affiediB of her own, when she sud- 
denly stopped, just as the evening was closing in, 
startled him by a question on the old superstitious sub- 
ject of the reappearance of the dead, and then, looking 
away at a shadowed comer of the room, b^an to talk 
at it — ezactiy as I have seen her look and heard her 
talk up-stairs. Whether she femcies that she is pursued 
by an apparition, or whether she imagines that some 
living person enters her room at certain times, is more 
than I can say; and the old man gives me no help in 
guessing at the truth. Can you throw any light on the 
matter?" 

"I hear of it now for the first time," answered 
Eosamond, looking at the doctor in amazement and 
alarm. 

''Perhaps," he rejoined, ''she may be more commu- 
nicative with you than she is with me. If you could 
manage to be by her bedside at dusk to-day or to-mor- 
row, and, if you think you are not likely to be frightened 
by it, I should very much wish you te see and hear her, 
when she is under the influence of her delusion. I have 
tried in vain to draw her attention away from it, at the 
time, or to get her to speak of it afterwards. You have 
evidentiy considerable influence over her, and you might 
therefore succeed where I have failed. In her state of 
health, I attach great importance to clearing her mind of 
everything that clouds and oppresses it, and especially 
of such a serious hallucination as that which I have been 
describing. If you could succeed in combating it, you 
would be doing her the greatest service, and would be 
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materially helping my efforts to improve her health. Do 
you mind trjring the experiment?" 

Eosamond promised to devote herself unreservedly to 
this service or to any other which was for the patienfs 
good. The doctor thanked her, and led the way hack 
into the hall again. Uncle Joseph was descending the 
stairs as they came out of the room. ''She is ready and 
longing to see you/' he whispered in Rosamond's ear. 

''I am sure I need not impress on you again the 
very serious necessity of keeping her composed," said 
the doctor, taking his leave. "It is, I assure you, no 
exaggeration to say that her life depends on it." 

Bosamond howed to him in silence, and in silence 
followed the old man up the stairs. 

At the door of a back room on the second floor. Un- 
cle Joseph stopped. 

"She is there," he whispered eagerly. "I leave you 
to go in by yourself, for it is best that you should be 
alone with her at first. I shall walk about the streets 
in the fine warm sunshine, and think of you both, and 
come back after a little. Go in; and the blessing and 
the mercy of God go with you!" He lifted her hand 
to his lips, and soffcly and quickly descended the stairs 
again. 

Bosamond stood alone before the door. A momen- 
tary tremor shook her from head to foot as she stretched 
out her hand to knock at it The same sweet voice that 
she had last heard in her bedroom at West Winston, 
answered her now. As its tones fell on her ear, a 
thought of her child stole quietly into her heart, m^ 
stilled its quick throbbing. She opened the door at 
once, and went in. 

JSTeither the look of the room inside, nor the view 
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from fhe window; neither its characteristic omamentsy 
nor its prominent pieces of furniture — none of the ob- 
jects in it or about it, which would have caught her 
quick observation at other times, struck it now. From 
tiie moment when she opened the door, she saw nothing 
but the pillows of the bed, the head resting on them, 
and the face turned towards hers. As she stepped across 
the threshold, that face changed; the eyelids drooped 
a little, and the pale cheeks were tinged suddenly with 
burning red. 

Was her mother ashamed to look at her? 

The bare doubt freed Eosamond in an instant from 
all the self-distrust, all the embarrassment, all the hesi- 
tation about choosing her words and directing her actions 
which had fettered her generous impulses up to this 
time. She ran to the bed, raised the worn shrinking 
figure in her arms, and laid the poor weary head gently 
on her warm, young bosom. "I have come at last, 
mother, to take my turn at nursing you," she said. Her 
heart swelled as those simple words came from it — her 
full eyes overflowed — she could say no more. 

"Don't cry!'' murmured the faint, sweet voice timidly. 
"I have no right to bring you here, and make you sorry. 
Don't, don't cry!" 

''Oh, hush! hush! I shall do nothing but cry if you 
talk to me like that!" said Eosamond. ''Let us forget 
that we have ever been parted — call me by my name 
— speak to me as I shall speak to my own child, if 
God spares me to see him grow up. Say 'Eosamond,' 
and — oh, pray, pray, — tell me to do something for 
you!" She tore asunder, passionately, the strings of her 
bonnet, and threw it from her on the nearest chair. 
"Look! here is your glass of lemonade on the table. 
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Say, 'Bosamond, bring me my lemonade!' say it fami- 
liarly, mother! say it as if you knew that I was bound 
to obey you!" 

She repeated the words after her daughter, but still 
not in steady tones — repeated them with a sad, wonder- 
ing smile, and with a lingering of the voice on the name 
of Bosamond, as if it was a luxury to her to utter it 

"You made me so happy with that message, and 
with the kiss you sent me from your child," she said, 
when Bosamond had given her the lemonade, and was 
seated quietly by the bedside again. "It was such a 
kind way of saying that you pardoned me! It gave me 
all the courage I wanted to speak to you as I am speak- 
ing now. Perhaps my illness has changed me — but I 
don't feel frightened and strange with you; as I thought 
I should, at our first meeting after you knew the Secret. 
I think I shall soon get well enough to see your child. 
Is he like what you were at his age? If he is, he must 
be very, very — " She stopped. "I may think of that," 
she added, after waiting a little, "but I had better not 
talk of it, or I shall cry too; and I want to have done 
with sorrow now." 

While she spoke those words, while her eyes were 
fixed with wistfii eagerness on her daughter's face, the 
old instinct of neatness was still mechanically at work 
in her weak, wasted fingers. Bosamond had tossed her 
gloves from her on the bed but the minute before; and 
already her mother had taken them up, and was smooth- 
ing them out carefully and folding them neatly together, 
all the while she spoke. 

"Gall me 'mother' again," she said, as Bosamond 
took the gloves from her and thanked her with a kiss 
for folding them up. ''I have never heard you call 
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me 'ino<lier' till now — never^ never till now, £rom the 
day when you were bom!* 

Eosamond checked the tears that were rising in her 
eyes again, and repeated the word. 

''It is all the happiness I want, to lie here, and look 
at you, and hear you say that! Is there any other wo- 
man in the world, my loYe, who has a face so beauti- 
ful and so kind as yours?" She paused, and smiled 
faintly. 

''I can't look at those sweet rosy lips now," she 
said, "without thinking how many kisses they owe me!" 

"If you had only let me pay the debt before!" said 
Eosamond, taking her mother's hand, as she was ac- 
customed to take her child's, and placing it on her neck. 
"If you had only spoken the first time we met, when 
you came to nurse me! How sorrowfully I have thought 
of that since!- Oh, mother, did I distress you much, in 
my ignorance? Did it make you cry when you thought 
of me after that?" 

"Distress me! All my distress, Rosamond, has been 
of my own making, not of yours. My kind, thoughtful 
love! you said, 'Don't be hard on her* — do you re- 
member? When I was being sent away, deservedly sent 
away, dear, for frightening you, you said to your husband, 
'Don't be hard on her!' Only five words — but, oh, 
what a comfort it was to me, afterwards, to think that 
you had said them! I did want to kiss you so, Eosa- 
mond, when I was brushing your hair: I had such a 
hard fight of it to keep from crying out loud when I 
heard you, behind the bed-curtains, wishing your little 
child good-nighi My heart was in my mouth, choking 
me all that time. I took your part a^rwards, when I 
went back to my mistress — I wouldn't hear her say a 
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harsh word of you. I could have looked a hundred 
mistresses in the face then, and contradicted them all. 
Oh no, no, no! you never distressed me. My worst grief 
at going away was years and years hefore I came to 
nurse you at West Winston. It was when I leffc my 
place at Porthgenna; when I stole into your nursery, on 
that dreadful morning, and when I saw you with both 
your little arms round my master's neck. The doll you 
had taken to bed with you was in one of your hands; 
and your head was resting on the captain's bosom — 
just as mine rests now — oh, so happily, Rosamond! — 
on yours. I heard the last words he was speaking to 
you! words you were too young to remember. 'Hush! 
Bosie, dear,' he said, 'Don't cry any more for poor 
mamma. Think of poor papa, and try to comfort him!' 
There, my love — there was the bitterest distress, and 
the hardest to bear! I, your own mother, standing like 
a spy, and hearing him say that to the child I dared not 
own! 'Think of poor papa!' My own Bosamond! you 
know, now, what father / thought of when he said those 
words! How could I tell him the Secret? how could I 
give him the letter, with his wife dead that morning — 
with nobody but you to comfort him — with the awful 
truth crushing down upon my heart, at every word he 
spoke, as heavily as ever the rock cruBhed down upon 
the father you never saw!" 

"Don*t speak of it now!" said Rosamond. "Don't let 
us refer again to the past: I know all I ought to know, 
all I wish to know of it. We will talk of the future, 
mother, and of happier times to come. Let me tell you 
about my husband. If any words can praise him as he 
ought to be praised, and thank him as he ought to be 
thanked, I am sure mine ought — I am sure yours will! 
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Let me tell you what he said and what he did when I 
read him the letter that I found in the Myrtle Koom. 
Yes, yes, do let me!" 

Warned by a remembrance of the doctor's last in- 
junctions; trembHng in secret, as she felt under her hand 
the heavy, toilsome, irregular heaving of her mother's 
heart, as she saw the rapid changes of colour firom pale 
to red, and firom red to pale again that fluttered across 
her mother's face, she resolved to let no more words 
pass between them which were of a nature to recal pain- 
fully the sorrow and the suffering of the years that were 
gone. After describing the interview between her husband 
and herself which had ended in the disclosure of the 
Secret, she led her mother, with compassionate abrupt- 
ness, to speak of the future, of the time when she would 
be able to travel again, of the happiness of returning 
together to Cornwall, of the little festival they might 
hold on arriving at Uncle Joseph's house in Truro, and 
of the time after that when they might go on still fiirther 
to Porthgenna, or perhaps to some other place where 
new scenes and new faces might help them to forget 
all sad associations which it was best to think of no 
more. 

Eosamond was still speaking on these topics; her 
mother was still listening to her with growing interest 
in every word that she said, when Uncle Joseph re- 
tamed. He brought in with him a basket ot flowers 
and a basket of fruit, which he held up in triumph at 
the foot of his niece's bed. 

"I have been walking about, my child, in the fine 
bright sunshine," he said, ''and waiting to give your 
face plenty of time to look happy, so that I might see it 
again as I want to see it always, for the rest of my life. 
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Aha, Sarah! it is I who have brought the right doctor 
to cure you!'' he added gaily, looking at Bosamond. 
"She has made you better already: wait but a little 
while longer, and she shall get you up from your bed 
again, with your two cheeks as red, and your heart as 
light, and yotii tongue as fast to chatter as mine. See! 
the fine flowers, and the fruit I haye bought that is nice 
to your eyes, and nice to your nose, and nicest of all to 
put into your mouth. It is festival-time with us to-day, 
and we must make the room bright, bright, bright, all 
over. And then, there is your dinner to come soon; I 
have seen it on the dish — a cherub among chicken- 
fowls! And, after that, there is your fine sound sleep, 
with Mozart to sing the cradle-song, and with me to sit 
for watch, and to go down stairs when you wake up 
again, and fetch you your cup of tea. Ah, my child, 
my child, what a fine thing it is to have come at last 
to this festival-day!" 

With a bright look at Eosamond, and with both his 
hands full of flowers, he turned away from his niece to 
begin decorating the room. Except when she thanked 
the old man for the presents he had brought, her atten- 
tion had never wandered, all the while he had been 
speaking, from her daughter's face; and her first words, 
when he was silent again, were addressed to Bosamond 
alone. 

"While I am happy with my child," she said, "I 
am keeping you from yours, I, of all persons, ought to 
be the last to part you from each other too long. Go 
back now, my love, to your husband and your child; 
and leave me to my grateful thoughts and my dreams 
of better times." 

"K.you please, answer Yes to that, for your mother's 
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sake^** said Uncle Joseph, before Bosamond could reply. 
''The doctor says, she must take her repose in the day 
as well as her repose in the night And how shaU I 
get her to close her eyes, so long as she has the tempta- 
tion to keep them open upon youf^ 

Bosamond felt the truth of those last words, and 
consented to go back for a few hours to the hotel, on 
the understanding that she was to resume her place at 
the bedside in the evening. After making this arrange- 
ment, she waited long enough in the room to see the 
meal brought up which Uncle Joseph had announced, 
and to aid the old man in encouraging her mother to 
partake of it. When the tray had been removed, and 
when the pillows of the bed had been comfortably ar- 
ranged by her own hands, she at last prevailed on her- 
self to te^e leave. 

Her mother^s arms lingered round her neck; her 
mother's cheek nestled fondly against hers. "Go, my 
dear, go now, or I shall get too selfish to part with you 
even for a few hours," murmured the sweet voice in its 
lowest, softest tones. "My own Bosamond! I have no 
words to bless you that are good enough; no words to 
thank you that will speak as gratefully for me as they 
ought! Happiness has been long in reaching me, — but, 
oh how mercifully it has come at last!'* 

Before she passed the door, Bosamond stopped and 
looked back into the room. The table, the mantel-piece, 
the little framed prints on the wall were bright with 
flowers; the musical-box was just playing the first sweet 
notes of the air from Mozart; Uncle Joseph was seated 
already in his accustomed place by the bed, with the 
basket of fruit on his knees; the pale, worn face on the 
pillow was tenderly lighted up by a smile: peace and 
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comfort, and repose, all mingled together happily in the 
sick room, all joined in leading Eosamond's thoughts to 
dwell quietly on the hope of a happier time. 

Three hours passed. The last glory of the sun was 
lighting the long summer day to its rest in the western 
heaven, whenEosamond returned to her mother's hedside. 

She entered the room softly. The one window in it 
looked towards the west, and on that side of the hed the 
chair was placed which Uncle Joseph had occupied when 
she left him, and in which she now found him still 
seated on her return. He raised his linger to his lips, 
and looked towards the bed, as she opened the door. 
Her mother was asleep, with her hand resting in the 
hand of the old man. 

As Eosamond noiselessly advanced, she saw that 
Uncle Joseph's eyes looked dim and weary. The con- 
straint of the position that he occupied, which made it 
impossible for him to move without the risk of awaken- 
ing his niece, seemed to be beginning to fatigue him. 
Eosamond removed her bonnet and shawl, and made a 
sign to him to rise and let her take his place. 

''Yes, yes!" she whispered, seeing him reply by a 
shake of the head. ''Let me take my turn, while you 
go out a little and enjoy the cool evening air. There is 
no fear of waking her: her hand is not clasping your's, 
but only resting in it — let me steal mine into its place 
gently, and we shall not disturb her." 

She slipped her hand under her mother's while she 
spoke. Uncle Joseph smiled as he rose from his chair, 
and resigned his place to her. "You will have your 
way," he said; ^'you are too quick and sharp for an old 
man like me." 
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"Has she been long asleep?" asked Eosamond. 

^'Nearly two hours,*' answered Uncle Joseph. "But 
it has not been the good sleep I wanted for her; — a 
dreaming, talking, restless sleep. It is only ten little 
ndnutes, since she has been so quiet as you see her 
now." 

"Surely you let in too much light?" whispered Rosa- 
mond, looking round at the window, through which the 
glow of the evening sky poured warmly into the room. 

''No, no!" he hastily rejoined. "Asleep or awake, 
she always wants the light If I go away for a little 
while, as you tell me, and if it gets on to be dusk be- 
fore I come back, light both those candles on the 
chimney-piece. I shall try to be here again before that; 
but if the time slips by too fast for me, and if it so 
happens that she wakes and talks strangely, and looks 
much away from you into that far comer of the room 
there, remember ^at the matches and the candles are 
together on the chimney-piece, and that the sooner you 
light them after the dim twilight-time, the better it will 
be." With those words he stole on tiptoe to the door 
and went out 

His parting directions recalled Eosamond to a re- 
membrance of what had passed between the doctor and 
herself that morning. She looked round again anxiously 
to the window. The sun was just sinking beyond the 
distant house-tops: the close of day was not far off. As 
she turned her head once more towards the bed, a mo- 
mentary chill crept over her. She trembled a little, 
partly at the sensation itself, partly at the recollection 
it aroused of that other chill which had struck her in. 
the solitude of the Myrtle Boom. 

Stirred by the mysterious sympathies of touch, her 
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mother's hand at the same instant moved in hers, and 
over the sad peacefulness of the weary face there flut- 
tered a momentary trouble — the flying shadow of a 
dream. The pale, parted lips opened, closed, quivered, 
opened again; the faint breaths came and went quickly 
and more quickly; the head moved uneasily on the 
pillow; the eyelids half unclosed themselves; low, faint, 
moaning sounds poured rapidly from the lips — changed 
erelong to half- articulated sentences — then merged 
softly into intelligible speech, and uttered these words: — 

"Swear that you will not destroy this paper! Swear 
that you will not take this paper away with you if you 
leave the house!'' 

The words that followed these were whispered so 
rapidly and so low that Bosamond's ear foiled to catch 
them. They were followed by a short silence. Then 
the dreaming voice spoke again suddenly, and spoke 
louder. 

"Where? where? where?" it said. "In the book- 
case? In the table-drawer? — Stop! stop! In the picture 
of the ghost ** 

The last words struck cold on Eosamond's heart She 
drew back suddenly with a movement of alarm, — 
checked herself the instant after, and bent down over 
the pillow again. But it was too late. Her hand had 
moved abruptly when she drew back, and her mother 
woke with a start and a faint cry, — with vacant, terror- 
stricken eyes, and with the perspiration standing thick 
on her forehead. 

"Mother!" cried Bosamond, raising her on the 
pillow. "I have come back. Don't you know me?" 

"Mother?" she repeated, in mournful, questioning 
tones. "Mother?" At the second repetition of the word 
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a bright flush of delight and suTprise broke out on her 
face, and she clasped both arms suddenly round her 
dai^hter^s neck. ^'Oh, my own Eosamond!" she said. 
''If I had ever been used to waking up and seeing your 
dear £etce look at me, I should have known you sooner, 
in spite of my dream! Bid you wake me, my love? or 
did I wake myself?" 

"I am afraid I woke you, mother." 

"Don't say 'afraid.' I would wake ftom the sweetest 
sleep that ever woman had, to see your face and to hear 
you say 'Mother' to me. You have delivered me, my 
love, f^om the terror of one of my dreadful dreams. Oh, 
Rosamond, I think I should live to be happy in your 
love, if I could only get Porthgenna Tower out of my 
mind — if I could only never remember again 'the bed- 
chamber where my mistress died, and the room where 
I hid the letter " 

"We will try and foi^et Porthgenna Tower now," 
said Eosamond. "Shall we talk about other places where 
I have lived, which you have never seen? Or shall I 
read to you, mother? Have you got any book here that 
you are fond of?" 

She looked, across the bed, at the table on the other 
side. There was nothing on it but some bottles of me- 
dicine, a few of Uncle Joseph's flowers in a glass of 
water, and a little oblong work-box. She looked round 
at the chest of drawers behind her — there were no 
books placed on the top of it. Before she turned towards 
the bed again, her eyes wandered aside to the window. 
The sun was lost beyond the distant housetops: the close 
of day was nearer at hand. 

"If I could forgetl 0, me, if I could only forgetP 
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said her mother, sighing wearily and beating her hand 
on the coverlid of the bed. 

"Are you well enough, dear, to amuse yourself with 
work?" asked Eosamond, pointing to the little oblong 
box on the table, and trying to lead the conversation to 
a harmless, every-day topic, by asking questions about 
it "What work do you do? May I look at it?*' 

Her face lost its weary, suffering look, and brightened 
once more into a smile. "There is no work there," she 
said. "All the treasures I had in the world, till you 
came to see me, are shut up in that one little box. 
Open it, my love, and look inside." 

Eosamond obeyed, placing the box on the bed where 
her mother could see it easily. The first object that she 
discovered inside, was a little book, in dark, worn 
binding. It was an old copy of Wesley's Hymns. Some 
withered blades of grass lay between its pages; and on 
one of its blank leaves was this inscription: — "Sarah 
Leeson, her book. The gift of Hugh PolwheaL" 

"Look at it, my dear,** said her mother. "I want 
you to know it again. When my time comes to leave 
you, Eosamond, lay it on my bosom with your own dear 
hands, and put a Httle morsel of your hair with it, and 
bury me, in the grave in Porthgenna churchyard, where 
he has been waiting for me to come to him so many 
weary years. The other things in the box, Eosamond, 
belong to you; they are little stolen keepsakes that used 
to remind me of my child, when I was alone in the 
world. Perhaps, years and years hence, when your 
brown hair begins to grow grey like mine, you may like 
to show these poor trifles to your children when you 
talk about me. Don't mind telling them, Eosamond, 
how your mother sinned and how she suffered — you 
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can always let these little trifles speak for her at the 
end. The least of them will show that she always loved 
you.** 

She took oat of the box a morsel of neatly-folded 
white paper, which had been placed under the book of 
Wesley's Hymns, opened it, and showed her daughter a 
few faded laburnum leaves that lay inside. "I took 
these from your bed, Bosamond, when I came as a 
stranger, to nurse you at West Winston. When I heard 
who the lady was who was staying at the inn, the temp- 
tation to risk anything for the sake of seeing you and 
seeing my grandchild was too much for me. I tried to 
take a ribbon out of your trunk, love, after I had taken 
the flowers — a ribbon that I knew had been round 
your neck. But the doctor came near at the time, and 
frightened me." 

She folded the paper up again, laid it aside on the 
table, and drew from the box next a small print which 
had been taken from the illustrations to a pocket-book. 
It represented a little girl^ in a gipsy-hat sitting by the 
water-side, and weaving a daisy chain. As a design, it 
was worthless; as a print, it had not even the mechanical 
merit of being a good impression. Und^neath it a line 
was written in faintly-pencilled letters: — ''Bosamond 
when I last saw her." 

''It was never pretty enough for you," she said. "But 
still there was something in it that helped me to remem- 
ber what my own love was like, when she was a little 
girl.* 

She put the engraving aside with the laburnum leaves, 
and took from the box a leaf of a copy-book, folded 
in two, out of which there dropped a tiny strip of paper, 
covered with small printed letters. She looked at the 
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strip of paper first ''The adTertisement of your mar^ 
riage, Eosamond/' she said. ''I used to be fond of read- 
ing it over and over again to myself when I was alone, 
and trying to fancy how you looked and what dress you 
wore. If I had only Imown when you were going to 
be married, I would have ventured into the church, my 
loye, to look at you and at your husbaod. But that 
was not to be, — and perhaps it was best so, for the 
seeing you in that stolen way might only haye made 
my trials harder to bear afterwards. I have had no 
other keepsake to remind me of you, Eosamond, except 
this leaf out of your first copy-book. The nurse-maid at 
Porthgenna tore up the rest one day to light the fire, 
and I took this leaf when she was not looking. See! 
you had not got as far as words then, • — you could only 
do upHstrokes and down-strokes. me! how many times 
I have sat looking at this one leaf of paper, and trying 
to fiuLcy that I saw your small child's hand travelling 
over it, with the pen held tight in the rosy little fingers. 
I think I have cried oftener, my darling, over that first 
copy of yours than over aU my other keepsakes put toge- 
ther.*' 

Eosamond turned aside her face towards the window 
to hide the tears which she could restrain no longer. Aa 
she wiped them away, the first sight of the darkening 
sky warned her that the twilight dimness was coming 
soon. How dull and faint the glow in the west looked 
now! how near it was to the close of day! 

When she turned towards the bed again, her mother 
was still looking at the leaf of the copy-book. 

"That nurse-maid who tore up all the rest of it to 
light the fire," she said, ''was a kind friend to me, in 
those early days at Porthgenna. She used sometimes to 
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let me put you to bed^ Bosamond; and never asked 
questions, or teased me, as the lest of them did. She 
naked the loss of her place by being so good to me. My 
mistress was a£raid of my betraying myself and betraying 
her if I was much in the nursery, and she gaye orders 
that I was not to go there, because it was not my place. 
None of the other women-servants were so often stopped 
from playing with you and kissing you, Bosamond, as I 
was. But the nursemaid — God bless and prosper her 
for it! — stood my friend. I often lifted you into your 
little col^ my lore, and wished you good-nighl^ when my 
mistress thought I was at work in her room. You used 
to say you Hked your nurse better than you liked me, 
but you never told me so fiietfolly; and you always put 
your laughing lips up to mine wheneyer I asked you for 
akissl" 

Bosamond laid her head gently on the pillow by the 
side of her mother's. ''Try to think less ci the past, 
dear, and more of the future," she wispered pleadingly; 
''try to think of the time when my chUd will help you 
to recall those old days without their sorrow, — the 
time when you will teach him to put his Ups up to yours, 
as I used to put mine." 

"I will try, Bosamond, — but my only thoughts of 
the future, for years and years past, have been thoughts 
of meeting you in heaven. If my sins are forgiven, how 
shall we meet there? Shall you be like my little child 
to me, — the child I never saw again after she was 
five years old? I wonder if the mercy of Gbd will re- 
compense me for our long separation on earth? I wonder 
if you will first appear to me in the happy world, with 
your child's fiu)e, and be what you should have been to 
me on earth, my little angel that I can carry in my 
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arms? K we pray in heayen, shall I teach you your 
prayers there, as some comfort to me for neyer having 
taught them to you here?" 

She paused, smiled sadly, and, closing her eyes, gave 
herself in silence to the dream-thoughts that were still 
floating in her mind. Thinking that she might sink to 
rest again if she was left; undisturbed, Bosamond neither 
moTed nor spoke. After watching the peaceful face for 
some time, she became conscious that the light was 
fBMling on it slowly. As that conviction impressed itself 
on her, she looked round at the window once more. The 
western clouds woie their quiet twilight-colours already: 
the close of day had come. 

The moment she moved in the chair, she felt her 
mother's hand on her shoulder. When she turned again 
toward the bed, she saw her mother's eyes open and 
looking at her — looking at her, as she thought, with 
a change in their expression, a change to vacancy. 

'^Why do I talk of heaven?" she said, tunung her 
face suddenly towards the darkening sky, and speaking 
in low, muttering tones. ''How do I know I am fit to 
go there? And yet, Bosamond, I am not guUty of 
breaking my oath to my mistress. You can say for me 
that I never destroyed the letter, and that I never took 
it away with me when I left the house.'' 

''It will be dark soon, mother. Let me get up fox 
one moment to light the candles." 

Her hand crept softly upward, and clung fast round 
Bosamond's neck. 

''I never swore to give him the letter," she said. 
''There was no crime in the hiding of it. You found it 
in a picture, Bosamond? They used to call it a picture 
of the Forthgenna ghost. Nobody knew how old it waa 
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or when it came into the house. My mifltress hated it^ 
becanBe the painted face had a strange likeness to hers. 
She told me when first I lired at Porthgenna, to take it 
down from the wall and destroy ii I was afraid to do 
that; so I hid it away, before eyer you were bom, in 
the Myrtle Boom. You found the letter at the back of 
the picture, Bosamond? And yet that was a likely 
place to hide it in. Nobody had eyer found the picture. 
Why should anybody find the letter that was hid in it?" 

"Let me get a light, mother! I am sure you would 
like to hare a light!" 

''No! no light now. Give the darkness time to gather 
down there in the comer of the room. lift me up close 
to you, and let me whisper.'' 

The clinging arm tightened its grasp as Bosamond 
raised her in the bed. The fading light from the win- 
dow fell fall on her face, and was reflected dimly in her 
vacant eyes. ''I am waiting for something, that comes 
at dusk, before the candles are lit," she wispered in low 
breathless tones. ''Down there!" And she pointed away 
to the farthest comer of the room near the door. 

"Mother! for God's sake, what is it! what has changed 
you so?" 

"That's right! say, 'Mother.' K she does come, she 
can't stop when she hears you call me 'Mother,' when 
she sees us together at last, loying and knowing each 
other in spite of her. Oh, my kind, tender, pitying 
child! if you can only deliyer me from her, how long 
I may live yet! — how happy we may both be!" 

"Don't talk so! don't look so! Tell me quietly — 
dear, dear mother, — teU me quietly — " 

"Hush! hush! I am going to tell you. She threair 
ened me on her death-bed, if I thwarted her: she said 
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she would come to me from the other world. Kosamond! 
I have thwarted her, and she has kept her promise — 
all my life since, she has kept her promise! Look! Down 
there!" 

Her left arm was still clasped round Bosamond's neck. 
She stretched her right arm out towards the fax comer 
of the room, and shook her hand slowly at the empty 
air. 

"Look!" she said. "There she is as she always 
comes to me, at the close of day, — with the coarse, 
hlack dress on, that my guilty hands made for her, — 
with the smile that there was on her face when she 
asked if she looked like a servant. Mistress! mistress! 
Oh, rest at last! the Secret is ours no longer! Best at 
last! my child is my own again! Best at last; and come 
hetween us no more!" 

She ceased, panting for breath; and laid her hot, 
throbbing cheek against the cheek of her daughter. "Call 
me 'Mother' again!" she whispered. "Say it loud; and 
send her away from me for ever!** 

Bosamond mastered the terror that shook in every 
limb, and pronounced the word. 

Her mother leaned forward a little, still gasping 
heavily for breath, and looked with stanining eyes into 
the quiet twilight dimness at the lower end of the room. 

** Gone! 11^ she cried suddenly, with a scream of 
exultation. "Oh, merciful, mercifril God! gone at last!'' 

The next instant she sprang up on her knees in the 
bed. For one awful moment her eyes shone in the grey 
twilight with a radiant unearthly beauty, as they fastened 
their last look of fondness on her daughter's face. "Oh, 
my love! my angel!" she murmured, "how happy we 
shall be t(^ether now!" As she said the words, she 
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twined her armB loiuid Bosamond's neck, and pressed 
her lips rapturously on the lips of her child. 

The kiss lingered till her head sank forward gently 
on Bosamond's bosom — lingered, till the time of God's 
mercy came, and the weary heart rested at last 

CHAPTER XXVn. 

Forty Thousand Poands. 

^0 popular saying is more commonly accepted than 
the maxim which asserts, that Time is the great con- 
soler; and, probably, no popular saying more imperfectly 
expresses the truth. The work that we must do, the 
responsibilities that we must undertake, the example 
that we must set to others, — these are the great con- 
solers, for these apply the first remedies to the malady 
of grief. Time possesses nothing but the negative yirtue 
of helping it to wear itself out. Who that has observed 
at all, has not perceived that those among us who soonest 
recover from the shock of a great grief for the dead, are 
those who have most duties to perform towards the 
living? When the shadow of calamity rests on our 
houses, the question with us is, not how much time will 
suffice to bring back the sunshine to us again, but how 
much occupation have we got to force us forward into 
the place where the sunshine is waiting for us to come? 
Time may claim many victories, but not the victory over 
grief. The great consolation for the loss of the dead 
who are gone is to be found in the great necessity of 
thinking of the living who remain. 

The history of Bosamond's daily life, now that the 
darkness of a heavy affliction had fallen on it, was in 
itself the sufficient illustration of this truth. When all 
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the strength even of her strong character had been pro« 
strated by the unspeakably awful shook of her mother's 
sudden death, it was not the slow lapse of tune that 
helped to raise her up again , but the necessity which 
would not wait for time — the necessiiy which made 
her remember what was due to the husband who sor- 
rowed with her, to the child whose young life was 
linked to hers, and to the old man whose helpless grief 
found no support but in the comfort she could give, 
learnt no lesson of resignation but from the example she 
could set 

From the first, the responsibiliiy of sustaining him 
had rested on her shoulders alone. Before the close of 
day had been counted out by the first hour of the night, 
she had been torn from the bedside by the necessity of 
meeting him at the door, and preparing him to know 
that he was entering the chamber of death. To guide 
the dreadful truth gradually and gently, till it stood face 
to face with him, to support him under the shock of re- 
cognising it, to help his mind to recoyer after the inevi- 
table blow had struck it at last, these were the sacred 
duties which claimed all the deyotion that Bosamond 
had to give, and which forbade her heart to dwell 
selfishly on its own grief. It was not the least of the 
triab she had now to face, to see the condition of vacant 
helplessness to which he was reduced under the weight 
of an afliction which he had no strength to bear. 

He looked like a man whose faculties had been 
stunned past recovery. He would sit for hours with the 
musical-box by his side, patting it absently from time to 
time, and whispering to himself as he looked at it, but 
never attempting to set it playing. It was the one me- 
morial left that reminded him of all the joys and sorrows. 
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the simple fomily interests and affections of his past life. 
'When Bosamond first sat by his side and took his hand 
to comfort him, he looked backwards and forwards with 
forlorn eyes from her compassionate face to the mnsioal- 
boxy and yacantly repeated to himself the same words 
over and over again: "They are all gone — my brother 
Max, my wife, my little Joseph, my sister Agatha, and 
Sarah my niece! I and my little bit of box are left 
alone tc^ether in the world. Mozart can sing no more. 
He has sung to the last of them now!" 

The second day there was no change in him. On 
the third, Bosamond placed the book of Hymns re- 
verently on her mother^s bosom, laid a lock of her own 
hair round it, and kissed the sad, peacefdl face for the 
last time. The old man was with her at that silent 
leave-taking, and followed her away, when it was over. 
By the side of the coffin, and, afterwards, when she took 
hbn back with her to her husband, he was still sunk in 
the same apathy of grief which had overwhelmed him 
firom the first But when they began to speak of the 
removal of the remams the next day to Porthgenna 
churchyard, they noticed that his dim eyes brightened 
Buddenly, and that his wandering attention followed every 
word they said. After a while, he rose fiom his chair, 
approached Bosamond, and looked anxiously in her face. 
^'I think I could bear it better if you would let me go 
with her?" he said. "We two should have gone back 
to Cornwall together, if she had lived. Will you let us 
still go back together now that she has died?'' 

Bosamond gently remonstrated, and tried to make 
him see that it was best to leave the remains to be 
removed under the charge of her husband's servant, 
whose fidelity could be depended on, and whose position 
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made him the fittest person to be charged with cares 
and responsibilities which near relations were not capable 
of undertaking with sufficient composure. She told him 
that her husband intended to stop in London, to give 
her one day of rest and quiet which she absolutely 
needed, and that they then proposed to return to Corn- 
wall in time to be at Porthgenna before the funeral took 
place; and she begged earnestly that he would not think 
of separating his lot from theirs at a time of trouble and 
trial, when they ought to be all three most closely 
united by the ties of mutual sympathy and mutual 
sorrow. 

He listened silently and submissiyely while Bosa- 
mond was speaking, but he only repeated his simple 
petition when she had done. The one idea in his mind, 
Xiow, was the idea of going back to Cornwall with all 
that was left on earth of his sister's child. Leonard and 
Bosamond both saw that it would be useless to oppose 
it, both felt that it would be cruelty to keep him with 
them, and kindness to let him go away. After privately 
chaining the servant to spare him all trouble and diffi- 
culty, to humour him by acceding to any wishes that he 
might express, and to give him all possible protection 
and help without obtruding either officiously on his at- 
tention, they left him free to follow the one purpose of 
his heart which still connected him with the interests 
and events of the passing day. *1 shall thank you better 
soon,'' he said at leave-taking, ''for letting me go away 
out of this din of London with all that is left to me of 
Sarah, my niece. I will dry up my tears as well as 
I can, and try to have more courage when we meet 
again.", 
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On the next day, when they were alone, Rosamond 
and her husband sought refuge from the oppression of 
the present, in speaking together of the future, and of 
the influence which the change in their fortunes ought 
to be allowed to exercise on their plans and projects for 
the time to come. After exhausting this topic, the con- 
versation turned next on the subject of their friends, and 
on the necessity of communicating to some of the oldest 
of their associates the events which had followed the 
discovery in the Myrtle Boom. The first name on their 
lips while they were considering this question, was the 
name of Dr. Ghennery; and Bosamond, dreading the 
eiSect on her spirits of allowing her mind to remain un- 
occupied, volunteered to write to the vicar at once, refer- 
ring briefly to what had happened since they had last 
communicated with him, and asking him to fuM, that 
year, an engagement of long standing, which he had 
made with her husband and herself, to spend his autumn 
holiday with them at Porthgenna Tower. Bosamond's 
heart yearned for a sight of her old friend; and she knew 
him well enough to be assured that a hint at the af^c- 
tion which had befallen her, and at the hard trial which 
she had undergone, would be more than enough to bring 
them together the moment Doctor Ghennery could make 
his arrangements for leaving home. 

The writing of this letter suggested recollections 
which called to mind another friend, whose intimacy 
with Leonard and Bosamond was of recent date, but 
whose connection with the earlier among the train of 
circumstances which had led to the discovery of the 
Secret, entitled him to a certain share in their confidence. 
This friend was Mr. Orridge, the doctor at West Winston, 
who had accidentally been the means of bringing Bosa- 
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mond's mother to her bedside. To him she now wrote 
acknowledgmg the promise which she had made, on 
leaTing West Winston, to communicate the result of 
their search for the Myrtle Boom; and informii]^ him 
that it had terminated 1^ the discovery of some very sad 
events, of a &mily nature , which were now numbered 
with the events of the past. More than this, it was not 
necessary to say to a Mend who occupied such a position 
towards them as that held by Mr. Orridge. 

Eosamond had written the address of this second 
letter, and was absently drawing lines on the blotting- 
paper with her pen, when she was startled by hearing a 
contention of angry voices in the passage outside. Almost 
before she had t^e to wonder what the noise meant, 
the door was violently pushed open, and a tall, shabbily 
dressed, elderly man, with a peevish, haggard fiEice, and 
a ragged grey beard, stalked in, followed indignantly by 
the head waiter of the hotel. 

"I have three times told this person," began the 
waiter, with a strong emphasis on the word "person," 
"that Mr. and Mrs. Frankland — " 

"Were not at home," broke in the shabbily dressed 
man, finishing the sentence for the waiter. "Yes, you 
told me that; and I told you that the gifb of speech was 
only used by mankind for the purpose of telling lies, and 
that consequently I didn't believe you. You have told a 
lie. Here are Mr. and Mrs. Erankland both at home. I 
come on business, and I mean to have five minutes' talk 
with them. I sit down unasked, and I announce my 
own name, Andrew Treverton.'' 

With those words he sat down coolly in the nearest 
chair. Leonard's cheeks reddened with anger while he 
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was spealdxigy but Eosamond interposed before her hus- 
band conld say a word. 

^It is useless, love, to be angry with himy" she 
whispered. '^The quiet way is the best way with a man 
like thai" She made a sign to the waiter which gave 
him permission to leave the room — then turned to Mr. 
Treyerton. ^'You have forced your presence on us, sir/' 
she said quietly, ''at a time when a very sad affliction 
makes us quite unfit for contentions of any kind. We 
are willing to show more consideration for your age than 
you have shown for our grief. If you have anything to 
say to my husband, he is ready to control himself and to 
hear you quietly, for my sake.'' 

''And I shall be short with him and with you, for 
my own sake/' rejoined Mr. Treyerton. "No woman has 
ever had the chance yet of sharpening her tongue long 
on me, or ever shall. I have come here to tell you 
three things. !Firat, your lawyer has told me all about 
the discoyery in the Myrtle Eoom, and how you made 
it. Secondly, I have got your money. Thirdly, I mean 
to keep it. What do you think of that?" 

"I think you need not give yourself the trouble of 
remaining in the room any longer, if your only object in 
coming here is to tell us what we know akeady," said 
Leonard. "We know you haye got the money; and we 
neyer doubted that you meant to keep it" 

"Ton are quite sure of that, I suppose?" said Mr. 
Treyerton. "Quite sure you haye no lingering hope that 
any future twists and turns of the law will take the 
money out of my pocket again and put it back into 
yours? It is only fair to teU you that there is not the 
shadow of a chance of any such thing ever happening, 
or of my oyer turning generous and rewarding you of my 
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own accord for the sacrifice you have made, I have 
been to Doctors' Commons, I have taken out a grant of 
administration, I have got the money legally, I have 
lodged it safe at my banker's, and I have never had one 
kind feeling in my heart since I was bom. That was 
my brother's character of me, and he knew more of my 
disposition, of course, than anyone else. Once again, I 
tell yon both, not a farthing of all that large fortune will 
ever return to either of yra." 

''And once again I tell you,'' said Leonard ''that we 
have no desire to hear what we know already. It is a 
relief to my consdence and to my wife's to have resigned 
a fortune which we had no right to possess; and I speak 
for her as well as for myseK when I tell you that your 
attempt to attach an interested motive to our renunciation 
of that money, is an insult to us both which you ought 
to have been ashamed to offer." 

"That is your opinion, is it?" said Mr. Treverton. 
"You, who have lost the money, speak to me, who have 
got it, in that manner, do you? Pray, do you approve 
of your husband's treating a rich man who might make 
both your fortunes, in that way?" he inquired, addressing 
hims^ sharply to Rosamond. 

"Most assuredly I approve of it," she answered. "I 
never agreed with him more heartily in my life than I 
agree with him now." 

"Oh!" said Mr. Trevoiton. "Then it seems you care 
no more for the loss of the money than he does?" 

"He has told you already," said Kosamond, "that it 
is as great a relief to my conscience as to his, to have 
given it up." 

Mr. Treverton carefully placed a thick stick which he 
carried with him, upright between his knees, crossed 
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bis handB on the top of it, rested his chin on ihem, and 
in that investigating position, stared steadily in Eosa- 
mond's face. 

'^I rather wish I had brought Shrowl here with me," 
he said to himself . ''I should like him to have seen this. 
It staggers me, and I rather think it would have staggered 
him. Both these people," continued Mr. Treverton, look* 
ing perplexedly from Bosamond to Leonard, and from 
Leonard back again to Bosamond, "are to all outward 
appearance, human beings. They walk on their hind 
legs, they express ideas readily by uttering articulate 
sounds, tiiey have the usual allowance of features, and 
in respect of weight, height, and size generally, they 
appear to me to be mere average human creatures of the 
common civilised sort And yet, there they sit, taking 
the loss of a fortune of forty thousand pounds as easily 
as Croesus, King of Lydia, might have taken the loss of 
a hal^enny!" 

He rose, put on his hat, tucked the thick stick under 
his arm, and advanced a few steps towards Bosamond. 

'^I am going now," he said. "Would you like to 
shake hands?'* 

Bosamond turned her back on him contemptuously. 

Mr. Treverton chuckled with an air of supreme satis- 
faction. 

Meanwhile, Leonard, who sat near the fireplace, and 
whose colour was rising angrily once more, had been 
feeling for the bell-rope, and had just succeeded in getting 
it into his hand, as Mr. Treverton approached the door. 

"Don't ring, Lenny," said Bosamond. "He is going 
of his own accord." 

Mr. Treverton stepped out into the passage, then 
l^lanced back into the room with an expression of puzzled 
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ouriosity on his face, as if he was looking into a cage 
which contained two animals of a species that he had 
neyer heaid of before. ''I have seen some strange sights 
in my time/' he said to himself. "I haye had some 
queer experience of this trumpery little planet and of the 
creatures who inhabit it — but I never was staggered 
yet by any human phenomena, as I am staggered now 
by those two.'' He shut the door without saying another 
word, and Eosamond heard him chuckle to himself again 
as he walked away along the passage. 

Ten minutes afterwards , the waiter brou^t up a 
sealed letter addressed to Mrs. Frankland. It had been 
written, he said, in the coffee-room of the hotel, by the 
^'person" who had intruded himself into Hr. and Mrs. 
Erankland's presence. Afber giving it to the waiter to 
deliver, he had gone away in a hurry, swinging his thick 
stick complacently, and laughing to himself. 

Bosamond opened the letter. 

On one side of it was a crossed cheque, drawn in her 
name, for Forty Thousand pounds. 

On the other side, were these lines of explanation: — 

Take thlt. Flrati beo«nse yoa and yonr hatband are the only two 
people I haye erer met with who are not likely to be made raecala by being 
made rloh. Seoondly , beoanse yoo hare told the troth , when letting it ont 
meant losing money, and keeping it in, earing a fortnne. Thirdly, becanse 
yon are not the child of the player-woman. Fourthly, beoaoae yon can*t 
help youreelf — for I shall leare it to yon at my death, if yon won*t hare 
it now. Good-bye. Don*t eome and sae me, don*t write gratefhllettera 
to me« don*t inrite me into tha eonntry, don*t praise my generosity , and, 
aboTe all things, don*t hare anything more to do with Shrowll 

The first thing Bosamond did, when she and her 
husband had a little recovered from their astonishment^ 
was to disobey the injunction which forbade her to ad- 
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dress anj grateful letters to Mr. Treverton. The mes- 
senger who was sent with her note to Bayswater, re- 
turned without an answer, and reported ^at he had 
received directionB from an invisible man, with a gruff 
voice, to throw it over the garden-wall and to go away 
immediately after, unless he wanted to have his head 
broken. 

Mr. Nixon, to whom Leonard immediately sent word 
of what had happened, volunteered to go to Bayswater 
the same evening, and make an attempt to see Mr. Tre- 
verton on Mr. and Mrs. Frankland's behalf. He found 
Timon of London more approachable than he had antici- 
pated. The misanthrope was, for once in his life, in a 
good humour. This extraordinary change in him had 
been produced by the sense of satisfaction which he ex- 
perienced in having just turned Shrowl out of his situa- 
tion, on the ground that his master was not fit com- 
pany for him after having committed such an act of 
folly as giving Mrs. Frankland back her forty thousand 
pounds. "1 told him," said Mr. Treverton, chuckling 
over his recollection of the parting^^cene between his 
servant and himself. "I told him that I could not pos- 
sibly expect to merit his continued approval after what 
I had done, and that I could not think of detaining him 
in his place, under the circumstances. I begged him to 
view my conduct as leniently as he could, because the 
first cause that led to it was, after all, his copying the 
plan of Porthgenna, which guided Mrs. Frankland to the 
discovery in the Myrtle Room. I congratulated him on 
having got a reward of five pounds for being the means 
of restoring a fortune of forty thousand; and I bowed 
him out with a polite humility that half drove him mad. 
Shrowl and I have had a good many tussles in our time: 
UaveU and Tales. F, 8 
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he was always even with me till to-day, and now Tve 
thrown him on his back at last!*' 

Although Mr. Treverton was willing to talk of the 
defeat and dismissal of Shrowl as long as the lawyer 
would listen to him, he was perfectly unmanageable on 
the subject of Mrs. Frankland, when Mr. Nixon tried to 
turn the conversation to that topic. He would hear no 
messages — he would give no promise of any sort for 
the future. All that he could be prevailed on to say 
about himself and his own projects, was, that he in- 
tended to give up the house at Bayswater and to travel 
again for the purpose of studying human nature, in dif- 
ferent countries, on a plan that he had not tried yet — 
the plan of endeavouring to find out the good that there 
might be in people as well as the bad. He said the 
idea had been suggested to his mind by his anxiety to 
ascertain whether Mr. and Mrs. Frankland were perfectly 
exceptional human beings or not. At present, he was 
disposed to think that they were, and that his travels 
were not likely lo lead to anything at all remarkable in 
the shape of a satisfactory result. Mr. Nixon pleaded 
hard for something in the shape of a friendly message 
to take back, along with the news of his intended de- 
parture. The request produced nothing but a sardonic 
chuckle, followed by tiiis parting speech, de vered to 
the lawyer at the garden-gate. 

"Tell those two amazing people," said Timon of 
London, ''that I may give up my travels in disgust 
when they least expect it; and that I may possibly come 
and look at them again, for the sake of getting one 
satisfactory sensation more out of the lamentable spectacle 
of humanity before I die." 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

The Dawn of a New Life. 

Four days afterwards, Eosamond and Leonard and 
Uncle Joseph met together in the cemetery of the church 
at Porthgenna. 

The earth to which we all return, had closed over 
Her: the weary pilgrimage of Sarah Leeson had come to 
its quiet end at last The miner's grave from which she 
had twice plucked in secret her few memorial fragments 
of grass, had given her the home, in death, which, in 
life, she had never known. The roar of the surf was 
stilled to a low murmur before it reached the place of 
her rest; and the wind that swept joyously over the 
open moor, paused a little when it met the old trees 
chat watched over the graves, and wound onward softly 
through the myrtle hedge that held them all embraced 
alike in its circle of lustrous green. 

Some hours had passed since the last words of the 
burial service had been read. The fresh turf was heaped 
already over the mound, and the old headstone with the 
miner^s epitaph on it had been raised once more in its 
former place at the head of the grave. Eosamond was 
reading the inscription softly to her husband. Uncle Jo- 
seph had walked a little apart from them while she was 
thus engaged, and had knelt down by himself at the 
foot of the mound. He was fondly smoothing and patting 
the newly-laid tuif, — as he had often smoothed Sarah's 
hair in the long past days of her youth, — as he had 
often patted her hand in the after-time , when her heart 
was weary and her hair was grey. 

"Shall wo add any new words to the old worn letters 
as they stand now?'' said Bosamond, when she had read 

8* 
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the inscription to the end. ''There is a hlank space left 
on the stone. Shall we fill it, love, with the initials 
of my mother's name, and the date of her death? I feel 
something in my heart which seems to tell me to do 
that, and to do no more." 

''So let it he, Eosamond/' said her hushand. "That 
short and simple inscription is the fittest and the hesL" 

She looked away, as he gave that answer, to the 
foot of the grave, and left him for a moment to approach 
the old man. "Take my hand, Uncle Joseph," she said, 
and touched him gently on the shoulder. "Take my 
hand, and let us go back together to the house.** 

He rose as she spoke, and looked at her doubtfully. 
The musical-box, enclosed in its well-worn leather case, 
lay on the grave near the place where he had been 
kneeling. Bosamond took it up from the grass, and 
slung it in the old place at his side, which it always 
occupied when he was away firom home. He sighed a 
little as he thanked her. "Mozart can sii^ no more," 
he said. "He has sung to the last of them now!" 

"Don't say to the last, yet," said Rosamond, "don't 
say to the last, Uncle Joseph, while I am alive. Surely 
Mozart will sing to me^ for my mother's sake?" 

A smile — the first she had seen since the time of 
their grief — trembled faintly round his lips. "There 
is comfort in that," he said; "there is comfort for Uncle 
Joseph still, in hearing that." 

"Take my hand," she repeated softly. "Come home 
with us now." 

He looked down wistfully at the grave. "I will 
follow you," he said, "if you will go on before me to 
the gate?" 

|U>samond took her husband's arm, and guided him 
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to the path that led out of the churchyard. As they 
passed from sight, Uncle Joseph knelt down once more 
at the foot of the grave, and pressed his lips on the 
fresh turf. 

"Good-bye, my child," he whispered, and laid his 
cheek for a moment against the grass, before he rose 
again. 

At the gate Eosamond was waiting for him. Her 
right hand was resting on her husband's arm; her left; 
hand was held out for Uncle Joseph to take. 

"How cool the breeze is!** said Leonard. "How 
pleasantly the sea sounds! Surely this is a fine sum- 
mer day?" 

"The brightest and loveliest of the year," said Ro- 
samond. '^The only clouds on the sky are clouds of 
shining white; the only shadows over the moor lie light 
as down on the heather. The sun glows clear in its 
glory of gold, and the sea beams back on it in its glory 
of blue. 0, Lenny, it is such a different day from that 
day of dull oppression and misty heat when we found 
the letter in the Myrtle Boom! Even the dark tower of 
our old house, yonder, gains a new beauty in the clear 
air, and seems to be arrayed in its brightest aspect to 
welcome us to the beginning of a new life. I will make 
it a happy life to you, and to Uncle Joseph, if I can — 
happy as the sunshine that we are all three walking in 
now. You shall never repent, love, if I can help it, 
that you have married a wife who has no claim of her 
own to the honouiB of a family name." 

"I can never repent my marriage, love," said Leonard, 
^'because I can never foi^et the lesson that my wife has 
taught me." 

"What lesson, Lenny?" 
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"An old one, my dear, which some of us can neyor 
learn too often. The highest honours, Bosamond, are 
those which no accident can take away — the honours 
that are conferred hy Lotb and Tbttth.'' 
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\J 



THE MURDER OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF PARIS. 



CHAtTEB L 

The third of January is the feast of SainteGi^n^viSve, 
the patroness of Paris. On this day commences a festiral 
of nine days' duration, called in Latin a Kovena, and in * 
French a Neuvaine. The chief scene of the festiral is 
the quaint and little fantastical, and old church of Saint 
Etienne duMont This ancient church is an architectural 
curiosity. I could fancy an architect building the front 
of it as a sort of memorandum in miniature of all the 
different styles and fashions of ancient and medieval 
architecture. I could fancy an architect exhibiting a 
model of it as a proof and specimen of his ability to 
gratify every form and fantasy of architectural caprice. 
I am sure a professor might deliver a course of lectures 
upon architecture without any other illustrations than a 
daguerreotype of the front of the church of Saint ^tienne 
du Mont You may observe, sticking up from the roof 
towards the left of the queerest old church front, the 
queerest little square tower you can imagine. This con- 
tains a clock-dialy surmounted by a common lead-covered 
belfry. 

The tomb of Sainte G^n^viive is in this little church 
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of Saint Etienne du Moni The shrine of the saint is 
veiy much gilded, and the tomb and chapel look verv 
ancient. There are many large and small pictures upon 
the walls, and the tomb is covered with a blaze of little 
tapers. Pilgrims crowd from all the parishes and from 
all the environs of Paris, to this shrine, from morning to 
evening, every day, kneeling in prayer, counting their 
beads, and lighting little tapers. During the nine days, 
the pillars and interior of the church are showily hung 
with blue and white draperies. 

Ever since the coup-d*^tat enabled PrcBident Bona- 
parte to restore thePanth^n to the clei^ as the church 
of Sainte Gen^vi^ve, the chief festival of Paris has been 
celebrated with continually increasing pomp and splen- 
dour. The little church of Saint !l6tienne is at the comer 
of the grand church of Sainte Gl^n^viSve, and the end of 
a broad paved street or Place which separates the church 
from the Library of Sainte Genevieve. This magnificent 
temple is the only church in Paris comparable to Saint 
Paul's Cathedral, in London. Both the small old, and 
the large new church, are used in the ceremonies of the 
annual Parisian festival. 

On Saturday, the third of January eighteen hundred 
and fifty-seven, the Archbishop of Paris presided over 
the opening ceremonials of the Neuvaine. Vespers had 
been chanted, and the sermon of the Abbe Lacarri^re 
was over. The procession of the ladies of Sainte G^ne- 
viSve was walking round the church. The canons in 
long white cloaks with blue satin facings preceded the 
Archbishop, the most conspicuous form in the procession, 
with his golden mitre gleaming in the light upon his 
head, and with his tall gilded crozier in his hand, while 
a priest upon each side of him supported his heavy pon- 
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tifical robes. He scattered his benedictions before him. 
The procession was accomplishing the second turn round 
the church; the Archbishop having approached the bottom 
of the naye, was in the act of blessing the children, 
when a young man in a frock-coat sprung up, his eyes 
darting fiiry, and, with a long poignard-knife in his 
right hand. A lady seized the knife with her left hand, 
but let go on feeling it cut. The young man lifted up 
the cape of the Archbishop, and instentaneously plunged 
the knife deep into his heart, crying aloud, — "Down 
with the Goddesses!" 

"Unhappy man!'' ejaculated the prelate, letting fall 
his crozier and falling backwards, while his black eyes 
started as if out of their sockets. He was dead in a 
moment. The Abbe Surat caught tho body in his arms, 
and it was carried into the sacristy, where it received a 
hasty absolution. At the instant of the blow a loud 
shriek from an unknown voice shook the dome of the 
church. 

Meanwhile stupor seized the crowded congregation; 
who were chiefly women. The Cure of Saint ]fetiennc 
duMont, imagining that the Archbishop had fainted from 
fatigue or from a blow, endeavoured to calm their con- 
sternation. The devotions proceeded for a few minutes 
until a person coming out of the sacristy said, "Mon- 
seigneur is dead." Terror seized the congregation. 
A priest was seen to take up and to turn the holy sacra- 
ment 

A sergent de ville arrested the assassin upon the 
spot. He did not make the slightest attempt to escape, 
and delivered up his formidable weapon. When he was 
taken out of the church, and the mob knew what ho 
had done, some of them proposed to take him back to 
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the blood-stained spot, and tear him to pieces. Echarper, 
the verb they use, means literally, to tear into pieces as 
rags are torn into lint 

The newspapers of the Sabbath morning spread the 
news all over Paris, of the assassination of the Arch- 
bishop. I happened on this particular Sunday to have 
offered to take an acquaintance over the principal 
churches of the French metropolis. I shall never forget 
their mournful aspect. The music was silent in their 
orchestras, and the lights were few and dim upon their 
altars. Kothing but low masses were performed, and 
the clergy chanted the psalms of penitence. The 
audience were, however, unusually numerous, and when 
the preachers mounted the pulpite the flocks seemed to 
cower together under them, as if seeking refuge from the 
gloom and terror of a thunder-storm. The church of 
Saint ]^tienne du Mont was shut, and black cloth was 
hanging before the principal porch and the two side- 
doors. 

On the black hangings before the porch there was a 
large white placard, upon which was written the follow- 
ing legend; 



Monseigncnr the Archbishop of Paris, having been structE dead by a 
criminal hand, in the Church of Saint ifetienne da Mont, yesterday, at five 
o*cloclc in the evening, the church will remain interdicted until the cere- 
mony of expiation , which will be announced hereafter. 
Signed, 

Eb. db Borxbs , Gurtf. 



As I mingled in the crowd who were reading the 
placard, I could not avoid hearing their discussions upon 
the event. A well-dressed citizen (bourgeois), about 
thirty years of age and whose intielligent face and 
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neatly-clipped beard apparently announced a republican, 
exclaimed: 

""We are then in the middle ages!" 

A burgess about sixty, with a keen mask of irony 
serving him as a countenance, and whom I suspected of 
being a Voltairian, exclaimed sarcastically: 

"And it was by an ecclesiastic!" 

A lady advanced in life, and dissatisfied with the 
course taken by the cnrrent of sentiment, objected: 

"But several times suspended." 

To this objection, the Voltairian rejoined, with a 
slight sneer of triumph: 

"//«5 had therefore bad antecedents." 

As the old lady held down her discomfited head, a 
young workman in a blue blouse said, as plainly as a 
sardonic grin could speak through the villanous coun- 
tenance it lighted up, "Our priests are like ourselves." 
Subsequently I heard a burgess say to a physician, 
"That the priests kill each other: — What is that to us? 
He stabbed him to show how weU they had brought 
him up to be without malignity." 

CHAPTER n. 

When taken to the police office of the quarter the 
assassin, in reply to the questions of the authorities, said 
that his name was Verger, that he was bom at Neuilly, 
that he was a priest of the diocese of Meaux, that he 
had been suspended for preaching against the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, that he had not any personal 
ill-will to Archbishop Sibour, and that he stabbed the 
prelate in the church to protest once more, publicly, 
wlemnly, and finally, against an impious idolatry, crying, 
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''A has les Decsses." He had given but one stab, knowing 
well he had pierced the heart. When the magistrate 
pointed to him the enormity of his crime, he shed tears, 
and said, "Yes, it is frightfol.'^ The magistrates re- 
cognised in him a man of superior intelligence and in- 
struction. He is good-looking, with a fine forehead, fine 
eyes, and an expressive countenance. Bemarkably calm 
and tranquil in his manner, his self-possession never for- 
sook him; only he exclaimed several times, "No god- 
desses! no goddesses!'' While they were reading his 
deposition over to him, he criticised the report, and 
obliged the reporter to correct some phrases, and use his 
own exact and clear expressions. On entering his cell 
in the prison, he asked for something to eat, saying he 
had not eaten anything since morning. The last thing 
ho asked for was an Evangile, or Four Gospels, ob- 
serving, "I shall have much need of it this night." 

Louis-Jean Verger was bom upon the twentieth of 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, at Neuilly-sur- 
Seine. At his first school he was remarkable for his 
studious and pious disposition. When at the age of 
twelve he made his first communion at NeuiUy, the Cure 
Legrand took particular notice of him, and his apparent 
piety obtained him the protection of the Marchioness 
de Eochefort, called the Sister Milanie, the superior of 
the daughters of Saint Yincent de Paul. Sister Milanie 
took upon herself the expenses of his education for the 
priesthood, and he was received in the little seminary 
of Saint Nicholas de Chardonnet, in the Eue Saint 
Victor, which was then directed by the Abb^ Bupan- 
loup, the present Bishop of Orleans. The high classical 
attainments of this bishop obtained him recently the rare 
honour of admission into the Academy of Letters; and, 
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as I remember, he discoursed eloquently, on the delight 
he had derived from the study of the verses of Virgil. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-two, when he was 
sixteen years of age, Verger went from the seminary of 
Saint Nicholas in the Eue Saint Victor, to a seminary 
connected with it at Gentilly. He was there dux or 
leader of the school, obtaining the first prize for good 
conduct, and the first prize for religious instruction. His 
bright promise was, however, obscured by a little cloud. 
Sister Milanie gave him sixty &ancs to buy books of 
theology and piety, but soon afterwards his devout pro- 
tectress was shocked at learning that, among the books 
he had bought, were copies of Bacine and Moli^re. 
Some persons deemed this fault a theft, and it was de- 
scribed as such in the journals, when he had brought 
down upon himself the public indignation. On leaving 
school, a priest received him into his house as his secre- 
tary; and he entered into holy orders, becoming suc- 
cessively a deacon and a priest. He was soon after- 
wards sent to serve the parish of Guercheville. 

The police found among his papers a thick copybook 
entitled, "Notes sur TAbb^ Verger." In these notes he 
complains of his first parishioners refusing to pay him 
his dues, saying, "These fellows would willingly have 
paid me with cudgellings." From Ghiercheville he passed 
to Jouarre, and thence rapidly to BaiUy-Oanois. Le Droit 
says he was obliged to decamp by a fiirtive removal from 
this curacy to escape the seizure of his goods on the loss 
of a lawsuit with a waggoner. "In consequence of this 
affair, and after useless efforts to obtain admission among 
the clergy of Paris', tired of struggling, he went to Lon- 
don, and was received into the number of the French 
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cloigy, assisling Bishop Wiseman in the Mdtk of the 
Catholic propaganda.** 

Returning from England, he was kindly received by 
the Abbe Legrand, the cure at Neuilly, who had become 
the cure of Saint Germain TAuxerrois. The English pro- 
paganda being the grand affair of the Koman Catholic 
Church, Monsieur . l*Abb^ Verger rose to the dignity of 
cross-bearer in the chapel of the Tuileries. His position 
inspired him with ambitious dreams. The handsome 
young priest who leads the processions bearing aloft the 
cross, might indeed reasonably hope, in due course of 
time, to close the processions as an aged bishop, carrying 
the crozier. 

Subservience, the feelers and feet needful for aU 
ambitious locomotion, was, however — as the purchase 
of Bacine and Moli^re early indicated — wanting in this 
young priest He wrote, printed and tried to publish, 
pamphlets, which were seized and condemned, against 
the celibacy of the clergy. The cure of Saint Germain 
TAuxerrois accused him of calumniating his brethren. 
Verger lost his place. He fell into debt; and, in a letter 
to a tradesman from whom he had received some bedding 
on credit, he wrote, "The difficulties created for me by 
the cur^ of Saint Germain TAuxerrois having left me 
without resources, the expenses of legal proceedings 
would fall upon my creditor; nevertheless, if you will 
take my mattress, come — I shall not oppose you.** He 
wearied the Archbishop and clergy with solicitations for 
employment; but without effect. And one day he ap- 
peared upon the steps of the splendid church of the 
Madelaine — which is always frequented by English 
visitors — in the attitude of a be^ar, with a paper upon 
his breast bearing this inscription: "Have pity upon me; 
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I am a suspended priest, sjnd I am dying of hunger." 
An English lady who relieved him, a neighbour of mine, 
was struck mth his appearance. The commissary of 
police, before whom he was brought for the offence, per- 
ceived in him a superior kind of .jnan. 

Archbishop Sibour disembarrassed himself of the Abbe 
Yerger by giving him a recommendation to the Bishop of 
Mcaux. The beggar from the step^ of the Madelaine was 
appointed cure of the parish of Sens; but, he could not 
bo kept out of trouble. One of his parishioners, named 
Lamy, was convicted of poisoning his wife; and Verger 
pubHshed a pamphlet in which he attacked the wit- 
nesses, the jurymen, and the judges. It is but just to 
record the declaration of Le Droit, the legal journal, that 
nothing has been discovered, prior to the murder, which 
throws a stain upon his morals. Verger held the most 
exalted ideas of theocracy and clerical power, maintaining 
the right of the clergy to exemption from the judgments 
of the civil and criminal tribunals. 

The Abbe Verger had lost his position of cross-bearer 
for denouncing the celibacy of the clergy: ho now for- 
feited his country parish by attacking in his pulpit the 
newly promulgated dogma of the Immaculate Conception; 
Archbishop Sibour had himself opposed it until it was 
voted; when he submitted to it. Verger was dismissed 
by the Bishop of Meaux on the twenty-first of last De- 
cember. He arrived in Paris on Christmas Eve. Ten 
days of his time in the metropolis remains to be ac- 
counted for. It has been said he spent them in reading 
in the public libraries. He bought the knife in the Bue 
Dauphine on the evening of the second of January. Dark 
rumours, however, are blown in whispers all over Paris, 
which fin with fearful occupations and extraordinary 
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associates the ten days which Yei^r spent in the French 
capital &om the Eye of Christmas to the Feast of Sainte 
G^n^vidye. When all free discussion in a conntiy is 
suppressed, what is lost to reason and truth is giyen to 
passion and imagination. The capital of Napoleon the 
Third is a whispering chamber of wild conjectures. Is 
the assassin mad? Was he driyen by hunger? Is he 
alone in it? Who has put him up to it? Who are his 
associates? Is he an agent of the Jesuits? Who gains 
by it? Was not the ultramontane party fdrious against 
the Archbishop? Is not great power giyen to the Em- 
peror by it? Will the Abb^ Bonaparte be the new Arch- 
bishop? Was not the Archbishop named by Cayaignac 
an obstacle to the yisit of the Pope to bestow the crown? 
Will the Pope come now? Haye not the Uniyers party 
gained already by the suppression of the exposures of the 
Abbe Cognat? 

Where eyerything is ex parte, nothing is credible; 
and much may be said in support of the yiew that Louis- 
Jean Verger is an assassin of the species of Carl Ludwig 
Sand and Charlotte Corday. To obtain his opportunity, 
he had not to surmount the obstacles which stood in the 
way of the assassins of Kotzebue and Marat. His cool 
sagacity does not equal the cold premeditation which was 
displayed by a young girL The thing which showed 
most presence of mind — the pushing aside of the cape 
— could scarcely haye required the suggestion of third 
parties. Verger, in twelve days after his dismissal from 
his parish, and while able to buy an expensiye knife, 
could scarcely haye been suffering from actual want. No 
doubt a paper is said to haye been found upon him in 
which he said, "they do not allow a priest to die of 
want.** No doubt he had known want; and hui^er and 
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the fear of hunger are conditions singularly fSavourable to 
mental oyer-excitement — the state which the French 
call exaltation. 

Many elements of homicidal exaltation fermented in 
this hot brain. Disappointed ambition , morbid vanity, 
and pagan revenge , might, in a man of education, as- 
sume the disguise of theological fanaticism, and hide 
their demon aspects ^m the half conscious criminal 
himself, in the robes and renown of an angel of light 
He watched for his opportunity from the morning until 
the evening. Earned and envious, the disappointed priest 
looking at the successful priest, might nurse with evil 
joy the thought that he could still lay low the man of 
the mitre and crozier. Fanatically excited against the 
goddess, and indignant at the ruin brought upon him by 
his advocacy of reforms, the enthusiast might say, in his 
perverted heart, "I shall make them talk of me; I have 
been^ enslaved, and I shall be firee. I have been silenced 
in my pulpit, but I shall, with one blow, shiver the 
whole golden fabric of idolatry." 

CHAPTER m. 

Marie-Dominique- Auguste Sibour was bom at Saint- 
Faul-Trois-Chateaux, in the diocese of Valence, on the 
fourth of April, seventeen hundred and ninety-two. He 
was ordained a priest in eighteen hundred and fifteen. 
For several years he fulfilled the functions of a vicar of 
Saint Sulpice; and was subsequently a canon of Nimes. 
When he was forty-eight years of age, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Digne, in eighteen hundred and forty. His 
talent^ as a writer, orator, and administrator, and a cer- 
ti^in reputation for liberality, pointed him out to the 
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choice of the Bepublican Dictator of June, eighteen hun« 
dred and forty-eight, as the suitable successor of Arch- 
bishop Ai&e in the archiepiscopal throne of Paris. 

General Cayaignac gave to Bishop Sibour the mitre 
he had picked up on the barricades. The mitre came by 
assassiij^tion, and went by assassination. Archbishop 
ASre was shot by a worknum upon the twenty-fourth of 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-eight; and Archbishop 
Sibour was stabbed by a priest upon the third of January, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seyen; and both died in full 
pontificals ~- the one upon a barricade, speaking words 
of peace in a furious insurrection; the other in a church, 
while giying his benediction to children. There is an 
old man-senrant in the archiepiscopal palace, whose arms 
haye held the corpses of both his murdered masters. 

I may mention a few traits of Archbishop Sibour 
come under my obseryation, which seemed to me worthy 
of note. During the Eepublic there were many associa* 
tions of workmen of different kinds, who clubbed to- 
gether their capital, and conducted their affairs by yotes, 
dispensing altogether with masters, and sharing mutually 
their profits. Of course these associations were yery 
powerful during the conflicts of the reyolution. As far 
as I could judge, the associations usually consisted of a 
more sober and intelligent kind of workmen than the 
generality of Parisian workfolks. They were yery diffe- 
rent indeed &om the National workshops. M. L^n 
Faucher, the Minister of the Interior, and Archbishop 
Sibour, were the most notable of the personages who de- 
liyered speeches to them. Natural as a reaction agaiast 
tyrannies of Parisian employers, and interesting as social 
expeiiments, the associations were, howeyer, formed by 
persons ignorant of the principles of political economy. 
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The Archbishop addressing an audience of joiners, ebony 
workers, and carpet weavers, in November, eighteen 
hundred and Mty-one, said: 

"Christ had redeemed the people from slavery, more 
recently a revolution had emancipated the serfe; and the 
work you are accomplishing is the redemption of the 
hirelings." The following is the peroration of a speech 
of the Archbishop in a workshop of chair-makers: 

"In other shops I have seen many workmen and one 
master — here there are ninety masters.'^ 

Archbishop Sibour was sometimes called the Bed 
Archbishop. On the morning of the second of December, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, rumour added the name 
of the liberal Archbishop to the list of the republican 
members and generals arrested in their beds. This ex- 
plained the silence of the belfries on an occasion when 
the republicans expected them to sound the tocsin. 

I saw him in the Champ de Mars, blessing the im- 
perial flags, upon the tenth of May, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-two, on the occasion which was called the Feast 
of Eagles. The immense, square space from the !l^cole 
Militaire to the Seine, called the Champ de Mars, seemed 
one vast harvest field of soldiery, whose varied costumes 
were set off by two sides or edgings of green foliage. 
The procession of the Archbishop and eight hundred of 
his clergy dressed in white made a beautiful effect when 
their long lines were seen winding their way among the 
military. They slowly ascended the steps of a lofty 
chapel to officiate at an altar, the lighted tapers of which 
were seen feebly glimmering in the brilliant sunlight. 
The ensigns or standard-bearers walked in procession 
from the tribune of the President to the chapel of the 
. Archbishop. When they had ascended, the gilded eagles 
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and tricolor banners were conspicuous above the heads 
*. of the clergy. Over every sanctified flag the Archbishop 
.'^ uttered a remarkable Latin prayer: 

Aocipite vexilla ooelesti benedictione sanctiftcata, sintque inimlcla 
^ popoH ChrlsUani terribllla, et det vobis Dominus gratfaiii, ot, ad Ipstus 

nomen et honorem , earn illo hoatinm eaneos potenter penetretis Incolomes 
^ et aecori* 

Receive these standards sanctified by the blessing of Heaven. May 
they be the terror of the enemies of the Christian people, and may God, in 
honour of hi« name and his glory, give yon grace to pierce, safe and sound, 
into the midst of the battalions of the enemy. 

After pronouncing the prayer, the Archbishop gave 
the kiss of peace to each ensign, saying Pax tibi, Peace 
to thee! and the ensign, after kissing the pontifical ring, 
rose from his knees and walked to his place in the ranks, 
where the flag was welcomed with loud cheering. When 
the Host was elevated every man in the whole army of 
sixty thousand soldiers knelt on one knee. During the 
defile the meadow of the god of war was covered with 
waving crops of human life, offering themselves succes- 
sively to the service of the deity. Successively, long 
fields of gleaming steel, of blazing brass, and of tricolor- 
decked lances, galloped past upon horseback. Long fields 
of men in light blue, in dark green with white breasts, 
with belted breasts, with red breasts, ran swiftly past, 
offering themselves to the god; last of all, galloped the 
terrible masses of artillerymen with their offerings of 
cannon. The god of battles, we know now, accepted the 
sacrifices offered to his altar. I shall not venture to 
guess at present how many of the animated forms I then 
saw upon the Meadow of Mars are to-day mere bones 
rotting in oriental earth. Death had his firstfruits even 
there and then. I saw a chandelier faU, and I witnessed 
a commotion among the priests^ Subsequently I was 
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informed by the newspapers that the chandelier had 
killed one of the clergy of Paris. 

In the spring of eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
the Archbishop interdicted the Abb^ Lacordaire for 
preaching a sermon which was generally construed to be 
an attack on the Emperor. The eloquent Dominican 
praised several yirtues, such as tmthftilness and integrity, 
and everybody sent his phrases, allusions, and quotations 
away from tiiemselves to the address of the Tuileries. 
The Archbishop himself heard the discourse in the 
church of Saint Eoch. He found the preacher had been 
guilty of simplicity and imprudence in using awkward 
quotations; and, as he could never permit the pulpit to 
be turned into a tribune, he interdicted the first of French 
pulpit orators from preaching for ever after, within ten 
miles of the capitaL 

Archbishop Sibour fought bravely a sore fight against 
the Univers newspaper. This singular journal preaches 
in the last half of the nineteenth century what Louis the 
Fourteenth practised in the last half of the seventeenth 
century. It says that human reason is good for nought; 
that heresy is worse than crime; that Luther was worse 
than the worst of criminals; and that it is glorious to 
destroy the enemies of the Vicar of Christ M. Mont- 
alembert says some of its writers have denied to him 
the right of private individuals to use the word justice. 
The journal is little read, and liberal Boman Catholics 
say, ''Bather than be Papists like the Univers we would 
become Protestants.'^ 

Archbishop Sibour forbade the reading of theXJnivers 
in his diocese. But the editor appealed to Home. The 
Parisians, who take singularly little interest in ecclesiasti- 
cal squabbles, felt considerable curiosity to know whether 
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the Pope would decide in favour of the editor or of the 
Archbishop. The Holy Father decided in favour of the 
editor. The Latin secretary of the Pope published an 
eulogium upon the Univers newspaper. The man with 
the crozier had to knuckle under to the man with the 
pen, and the Archbishop was compelled to annul his 
prohibition. 

The blow dealt by the papal hand to the authority 
of the Archbishop was subsequently mollified a little by 
an allocution of the oracle at Borne good enough to admit 
human reason to be good for something. The Pope said, 
faith and reason are both gifte of God; and human reason 
is competent to discover the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul and human liberty. This document 
produced generally in intelligent circles a comment to 
this effect Why, if human reason can discover such 
grand truths, it surely can judge the authority of the 
church and the allocutions of the Pope? 

The Parisians with one voice proclaim the generosity 
of Archbishop Sibour to the poor. The Univers seemed 
to insinuate that the Abb^ Yerger had been an excep- 
tion, by putting into his mouth erroneously the words, 
"They do not allow a priest to die of want.** But, I 
have not heard two opinions in Paris respecting the 
amiability and charity of the prelate. The salary of the 
Archbishop of Paris is sixteen hundred pounds a-year, 
with a palace and carriage. It would appear from his 
will that he had very little to leave to his family. He 
left to his niece a thousand francs a-year, or an annuity 
of forty pounds. His bequests for masses and to the 
poor do not amount together to five hundred pounds. 
I have heard angry voices which denounced the priesthood 
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generally with hatred and scorn, become soft and re- 
verential when speaking of him as a good man. 

There was indeed something better than curiosity 
observable in the vast crowds who went to see the exhi- 
bition of his dead body. This ceremony of the middle 
ages was got up in the mediasval way. The silent crowds 
went two and two through three square and lofty rooms 
which were hung with black. The coat of arms of the 
deceased with the motto ''Major autem horum est cha- 
ritas/' was displayed in each of the rooms. In the fourth 
room lay the body upon a four-post bed of state, the 
posts and top of which looked silvery. Altars, upon 
which candles burned, were placed upon each side of the 
room, and each altar was served by six priests. The 
corpse wore his full pontifical robes; and being much 
raised up I could see distinctly that the large black eyes 
were wide open, and wore the look of surprise and hor- 
ror, characteristic of sudden death by paralysis of the 
heart. The lower jaw, always lai^e, had swelled enorm- 
ously. A priest was constantly occupied in approaching 
to the body, the newspapers say with objects handed to 
him by the crowd, consisting chiefly of medals and ro- 
saries, but sometimes swords and caps. 

The interment on Saturday, the tenth of January, 
was a strange and picturesque funereal show. At eight 
o'clock all the bells in the belMes began ringing. No 
doubt the effect of the military, civil and ecclesiastical 
costumes succeeding each other in the procession along 
the quays, was very striking, and well heightened by 
the funeral marches played by the bands. My point of 
view was a seat in the centre aisle of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. The wide and lofty porches were open, 
and I could see the numerous troops in the sunlight of 
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the Place outside. Far away, at the other end of the 
vast church and long aisle, hung with black , ermine, 
and silver, could be discerned through the religious 
gloom, the lofty altar and officiating bishops in their 
silver mitres. The violet-covered coffin with the gold 
mitre, the missal, the ring, and the crozier were borne 
between two lines of infSanIxy, slowly along the aisle to 
the catafalque. The music was performed in faux bour- 
don, an imitation of bells. But the spectacle was more 
military than ecclesiastical; the sacred hymns, the organ 
peals, and all the musical effects, being destroyed by the 
words of command, the screams of bugles, the roll of 
drums, and the salvoes of artillery. At three o'clock, the 
Chapter sung the vespers of the dead, and soon after- 
wards the body was lowered into the vault of the Arch- 
bishops of Paris. 

The moral effects were as much destroyed as the 
musical. I saw many pensive faces, and I saw some 
women in tears. But the large majority of the audience 
formed the most irreverent crowd I have ever seen in a 
place of worship. Idle curiosity, indifferent levity, and 
gross ill-breeding, made the devotions of the worshippers 
impossible. I saw several scuffies, and on two occasions 
I heard the cry — "On se bat!" — "they are fighting!" 
Yet surely there has rarely been an affair more fitted to 
make the light serious, and the serious grave. Surely it 
is sad to witness a melange of Christianity and crime — 
assassination and benediction — a good man laid low by 
a fanatic — the chief of a church murdered by a priest 
of the altar — the poignard in the hands that had car- 
ried the cross. Surely all this is mournful and humi« 
liating for the moral pride of the nineteenth century. 
Louis-Jean Verger may have carried the cross, but ho. 
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never could have truly seen it, and after all, this monster 
of perversion is a man fashioned in all respects as we 
are. Silence and not music, sackcloth and not gilt 
costumes, solitary meditation and not military pomps, 
seem most becoming when the cross has been so de- 
secrated. 

On the Monday, the church of Saint Etienne du 
Mont was reconciled by an expiatory sacrifice. A pro- 
cession of clergy led by a cross-bearer, and closed by a 
bishop, marched slowly up to the porches and doors of 
the church, which were hung with black. There was 
no admission. The Holy Sacrament, which had been 
turned away from the scene of crime, would not enter 
into the desecrated church. The procession made the 
tour round the church, presenting iiie cross at each door; 
and when the Holy Sacrament returned to the principal 
door, a workman mounted upon a ladder, and let down 
the black cloth, and ihe whole procession entered the 
re-consecrated edifice. The altars were immediately de- 
corated with their ornaments. Every morning and eveiy 
erening, the clergy of Saint Etienne du Mont are to be 
seen at present kneeling around the spot where the 
martyr was immolated, chanting the Miserere and the 
Parce, Domine. 

When the black cloth fell, a workman at my side, 
said: 

"Now Sainte G^n^vieve can perform her miracles." 

"Miracles!" I exclaimed, "What miracles?" 

"Don't you know?" 

"No. I am a foreigner and a Protestant." 

"Well; all the sick who lie in sheets, or wear rings, 
or use handkerchiefs which have touched iiie box con- 
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taining the bones of Sainte GeneviSve, are cured of their 
maladies in nine days." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes. Faith does everything.*' 

The medal struck in commemoration of the occasion 
is a very rude specimen of numismatic art. On one side, 
is a figure of an archbishop with the words ,,M. Dom. 
Auguste Sibour, Archeveque de Paris;" and on the other 
side is the inscription^ "iWppe mortellement le 3 Janvier, 
1857, dans T^lise de St Etienne du Mont, fete pa- 
tronale de Ste. G^^vi^ve. Maledicimur et Benedicimus 
(Saint Paul anx Corinth, iv. 12)." 

^hen the bells were ringing for the funeral of the 
prelate, the prisoner was entering the Conciergerie, there 
to await his trial. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Seldom has a trial excited stronger passions in Paris 
. than the trial of the Abb^ Verger. I despair of con- 
veying to my readers an adequate conception of the 
angry elements in the storm which raged in the Court 
of Assizes on Saturday, the seventeenth of January. The 
immense crowds around the court were but feeble signs 
of the moral conflicts agitating all the households of the 
French metropolis. 

The Voider affair is one of a series. This scandal 
is the most picturesque and terrible of a foul series of 
ecclesiastical scandals. Ever since eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three there have been midnight masses in Paris 
which were deemed too scandalous to be permitted in 
the time of Louis Philippe and the Eepublic. As far as 
possible the SiScle newspaper — in continual war with' 
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the XJnivera — has confirmed indirectly the worst ru- 
mours in circulation respecting the morals of the clei^. 
At ^Q end of autumn thirty-five persons , most of them 
said to be priests, it was whispered, had been arrested 
at the Temes. Subsequently the tribunals condemned 
several persons, including Herve the musical composer 
and Alexis Dupont the chief singer at the sacred fes- 
tivals. On New Yeafs Eve, an unknown man rung at 
the door of the apartment occupied at Courbevoie by a 
Mademoiselle Sierawski and her mother. The man asked 
the young woman to read a letter addressed to her. 
While she was reading it, he stabbed her several times, 
and left her for dead. Rumour said the assassination 
was attempted because she had made a declaration to 
the commissary of police against the morals of the 
clergy. 

The appearance of Yerger prepossessed the audience 
in his favour. He was a slender young man of middle 
height He was simply dressed in black, wdth a merino 
stock, without a shirt collar; and the blackness of his 
whole costume set off and made striking the pale wliite- 
ness of his complexion. His paleness was the pallor of 
studious youth. His appearance was what the French 
call distinguished. His regular oval face and his high 
forehead were covered with dark brown hair, parted on 
the left side. His eyes were those expressive blue eyes 
which are black or sparkling according to the emotions 
which excite them. His voice was harmonious, and rich 
in various tones. 

Yerger spoke in the dock an autobiography, which I 
shall extract from a comparison of all the fullest news- 
paper reporlB, and by translating as literally and as 
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truly as I can his exact words, and interposing nothing 
hut necessary explanations. 

Verger says: "I did not gain the favour of Sister 
Milanie hy my piety, hut hy my prettiness as a hoy — 
par ma geutilesse." 

She distrihuted the hene&ctions of iiie Queen Amelie, 

''I demand that the notes on my conduct may he 
shown, and that my professors at the seminary may he 
heard, in order to prove iiie falsehood of the witiiess 
who says they did not show me any sympathy." 

The result of his notes, as puhlished in the Droit, 
prove he had only one superior in the seminary. He 
had no eccentricities. He was very timid, had an amiahle 
air, and his polite manners prepossessed people in his 
favour. The sixty firancs &t)m the Sister Milanie were 
given. 

"Given! do you hear? To huy hooks, and I hought 
them. I was, in fact, iiie prot^^ of Madame de Boche- 
fort, the superior of the sisters of Neuilly. In a hriUiant 
lecture which he delivered to us, M. Dupanloup, who 
was then combating the university, said, *Mes enfans, 
you must get classical books in order to maintain the 
struggle in the examinations for the bachelor's degree.' 
I believed it was necessary to buy as many hooks as 
possible. I asked for sixty francs from Madame de 
Eochefort, who gave them to me, that is abandoned them 
to my profit. My father bought the books with me, he 
bought not new but second-hand hooks. He saved fifteen 
francs, and, as I must avow everything, he bought me a 
pair of pantalons and an umbrella, because he is poor, 
very poor, is my father. I did not take these books to 
the seminary, because I knew that M. Millaut would not 
put the seminary stamp upon them. Molidre was not 
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bought; my father and I bought Bacine and Pascal, which 
are forbidden by the Inquisition/' 

M. Millaut says, ''I also heard a talk of MoliSre." 

Verger: "No, Pascal/' 

M. Millaut blamed him for haying bought the history 
of Fr/mce by Anquetil, in twenty-two volumes, said it 
was very bad to dispose of the money of the poor in 
buying books of amusement M. Bupanloup said, "Now 
we have the opportunity we waited for, we must send 
him to his family.** On the registers of the seminary the 
transaction was mentioned as a seeming impropriety in 
money matters. Verger insists in saying — 

"I was free to do with the money whatever I 
pleased." 

The President says: "You are not accused of theft, 
only of an impropriety." 

Verger: "The word is in the act of accusation." 

This document, indeed, which, far from confining 
itself to the murder of the Archbishop, rakes up the 
whole life of Verger, does, in fact, say: "He was sent 
away from the seminary for a fault which compromised 
his proWty" — that is for dishonesty. 

Verger left the seminary in eighteen hundred and 
forty-four, when eighteen years of age. M. Bupanloup 
had recorded that "he was not fitted for the ecclesiastical 
state." In eighteen hundred and forty-six, however, he 
entered into the grand seminary of Meauz, recommended 
by an ecclesiastic as "an excellent young man." The 
cur^ of his native parish gave him, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven, according to the rules of the grand 
seminary, a most j9attering testimonial. His protectors 
gave him letters full of eulogy in eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight and forty-nine, which justified the best hopes. 
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He was made a professor in the little seminary, and 
received the tonsure in eighteen hundred and forty-eight; 
he received the subdeaconate and deaconate in eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, and although too young, the 
priesthood in eighteen hundred and fifty with a dispen- 
sation in regard to the required age. The cure of Neuilly 
begged the superior of the grand seminary, on the 
seventeenth of May, eighteen hundred and fifty, to send 
him, if not contrary to the rules, as soon as possible 
after his ordination, the good Verger — le bon Verger — 
whom he regarded as one of his children, to whom he 
had given the first communion, and whom he would be 
happy to assist in his first mass. The directors of the 
little seminary, M. Sibon and M. Millaut, said also: 

''Since his superiors have made him a priest, after 
an examination, he is no doubt improved, let us go to 
his first mass and make an amende honorable for the 
judgment we have passed upon him.'' 

Verger: "An amende honorable! You hear it, gentle- 
men of the jury?" 

On his return from £ngland in eighteen hundred and 
fifty-two, Sister Milanie, at three different times, requested 
the cur^ of Saint Germain FAuxerrois to receive him as 
one of his assistants. M. Sibour, the vicaire-g^n^ral, re- 
quested, and the. Archbishop consented, to his reception 
into the presbytre or manse. Legrand made himself his 
sole creditor by lending him eight hundred francs to pay 
his debts. 

L'Abbe Legrand says: ''He remained two years and 
seven months as a priest, employed in several secondary 
capacities.'' 

Verger: "At the Tuileries!" 

Legrand; "In effecl^ I recommended him as habitual 
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priest at the Tuileries. He performed there certain cere- 
monies." 

Ve^er: "AIL'' 

Legrand: ''During two years the accused fulfilled his 
ftinctions in a satisfactory manner. I only found him 
taciturn. I hoped to succeed in dominating his character 
in the end. Circumstances which took place in the end 
of July, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, having obliged 
me to address to him some reproaches, they were not 
well received." 

Verger: "Pardon! You have got my letter — read 
it I threw myself upon my knees before him upon the 
earth. I almost adored him." 

The President: "Wait; we shall read your letters by 
and by." 

Legrand: "You allude to another fault of which I 
shall not speak, because a fault forgiven is a fault for- 
gotten. It was about something else. I was obliged to 
reduce the exercise of his ministry." 

Verger: "My letters, gentlemen of the jury — the 
letters written and signed by me; read these letters!" 

The President: "Will you not hold your tongue?" 

Verger: "The truth will not be silent." 

Legrand: "When obliged to give an account to the 
vicaire-g^n^ral of Verger's difficult temper, I told him I 
wished the accused to retain his ecclesiastical position at 
the Tuileries, of which he was very tenacious." 

Verger: "Oh! Yes." 

Legrand: "Only I did not think it my duty to solicit 
the continuation of confessional powers, because it added 
nothing to his situation, and a great deal to my respon- 
sibility. He appeared to submit^ and, on the sixth of 
August, I received a letter which you can read. On the 
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eighth the accused sent me another letter, respectful and 
cahn, in which he told me he intended to quit the 
manse. I hegged him not to take a step which would 
compromise his future.'^ 

Vei^r: "Let the letter be read. It was after that 
letter that he tried to have me locked up as a madman; 
he does not say thai" 

The President: "Can't you wait? You do not know 
what the witness is going to say.'' 

Legrand: "The next day he left, and took away his 
furniture. The same day an autographed circular was 
distributed all over the parish by the Abbe Verger, full 
of accusations to which I do not think it my duty to 
answer." 

Verger: "That is never answered." 

The President: "Accused, you demand that the letters 
may be read?" 

Verger: "Yes, M. le President." 

The President commences to read. 

Verger, interrupting him: "Ah! it is not that; those 
are not the circulars. Gentlemen of the jury, you are 
roy judges — you answer for me before God, before 
society and before my father; have the circulars read!" 

The President continued reading the letters, but not 
in the order of their dates. 

Verger: "You are not doing your duty!" 

The President: "What is my duty?" 

Verger: "To read everything." 

The President continues to read 

Verger: "I ask — " 

The President: "Sit down." 

Verger: "Gentlemen of the jury, protest for me." 

The President: "Hold your tongue." 
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The President goes on reading the letters. 

Yerger exclaims all the while, "Gentlemen of the 
jury, don't let him leave out the droulars; demand iiie 
circulars. Oh! Justice, the wretches; Justice is greater 
than the magistrate!" 

Murmurs beginning to make themselves heard in the 
audience, the President silences them, and says: 

''Here are the circulars asked for by the accused. 
We shall read them." 

Verger bounding upon his seat: **Ah, yes, listen 
listen! Gentlemen of the jury, listen well!" 

The following is the circular: 

Monaiear, — I htve the honour of sabmittlng the following letter, 
whioh I heve addreeeed to M. the Gortf of Saint Germain rAnxerrois: 

'^Monalear le Gartf • — Ever sinee I hare been one of the priesta of 
your parish I have often had ooeaalon to complain of yonr oondaet to- 
warda me t 

• • • a • 

I prefer to isolate myself and to abstain from every eacred function. 
**I have the grief to be, M. le Cartf, one of yonr anfortonate priests, 

**l/ABBiVnRon. 

** Advantage will not be taken, I hope, of the letters whioh I have 
reeently addressed, whether to M. le Gnrtf or to different inflaeatial per- 
sonages, all breathing the love of peaee, whioh I delusively hoped to 
obtain. 

**The measure is fliU: I have made enough of enormous sacriAees of 
aU sorts.** 

During the readii^ of this letter, the accused, speak- 
ing of M. le Cxai Legrand, never ceased crying 

"0, le mis^ble!" 

The President: "Accused! if you continue such un- 
becoming conduct I shall order you to be put out Gens- 
darmes, hold the accused." 

Yerger: ''So be it Take me to the guillotine. I 
shall not be a&aid.'' 
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Pfesident: **You fear nothixig!'' 

Verger: "I fear God only." 

President: "Hold your tongue, or I will have you 
turned out" 

Yerger: ''I am not afraid to die. I shall face death 
as I face this trihunaL" 

President: "Once more, hold your tongue." 

Yerger, bursting out again: "Go and see iiie room 
where he put me. It is in his manse; it has a secret 
door. Go there, you will see it." 

President, covering: "The audience is suspended. 
Gensdarmes, take away the accused." 

Yerger, struggling: "I will struggle with you all." 

The four gensdarmes drag him away. When crosing 
the threshold, he drew himself up to his fiill height, 
saying: 

"People, defend mej they are using violence. People, 
defend me!" 

The sitting remained suspended for a quarter of an 
hour in the midst of the greatest tumult and agitation. 

Suddenly, in the beginning of August, eighteen hun* 
dred and fifly-five, an excellent young man, the good 
Yerger, the priest of the Tuileries, and very tenacious of 
his position, an ecclesiastic of the highest promise and 
prospects, removed his furniture from the manse of the 
parish of Saint Germain TAuxerrois, and threw himself 
upon the wide world without a profession and without 
resources. He published his reasons openly in lithographed 
circulars, which he signed with his name, and addressed 
to the parishionera. The cur^ did not vindicate his re- 
putation. He did not put the a£fair into legal hands for 
the punishment of his calumniator. He did not go to 
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the police and coyer the calanmiator with infamy before 
the tribunals. He tried to obtain his incarceration in a 
madhouse. Moreoyer, he said from the pulpit: 

"My Dear Brethren, — I am yery sorry to tell you 
of the loss of one of our ecclesiastics. He is not dead, 
but he is gone mad. My yery dear brethren, pray for 
him.* 

This strange calumniator demanded justice of the 
police. He told his tale to the magistracy. He learned 
from one of the chief frmctionaries of police, that the 
police do not mingle in the affairs of the sacristy. 

Vei^r says: 

^M. le procureur-g^n^ral was warned of my com- 
plaints; M. le prefet of police was warned; tiie chief of 
the cabinet of the prefet de police was warned. And 
remark that, when I wrote that terrible word, I said to 
him myself, while brandishing my two hands upon his 
desk, 'It is not a man of thirty years of age who can 
remain dumb and inactiye when eyery tribunal has re- 
fused to hear him. If it is necessary to finish with M. 
the Archbishop of Paris, I will finish with him; if it is 
necessary to arm myself, I will arm myself; if it is ne- 
cessary to attack his head and bring it down, I will bring 
it down. . . .'* 

''Then this gentieman answered me what you say: 
'It is serious, very serious!* Yes, it is yery serious. 
They did not belieye me." 

The design of causing him to be condemned as a 
madman was defeated by the medical man who was 
employed to examine him by the police. Dr. Lasseigne 
says: 

"M. Yerger appeared one day at the Madeleine, bearing 
upon his breast a little placard upon which was .vritten: 

10* 
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"'I have been hungiyi and they have not fed me; 
I have been cold, and they have not olothed me; although 
I am a priest, and neither suspended nor interdicted.' 

''And he placed himself in a kneeling attitude be- 
fore the entrance. The prefecture of police was excited 
by a thing so strange, and belieyed it to be an act of 
mental alienation. I was requested to be present semi- 
officially at an interview which was to take place in the 
office of the chief of division, M. Metetal, at the pre- 
fecture. I went, and we had a long coxiference with 
M. Yerger, in which we addressed to him a number of 
questions. My impression was that he was not mad, but 
singularly dangerous. I said to myself, if he is mad, 
the insanity can only be epileptic; but nothing in the 
information given to me established epilepsy. I tried to 
lead his mind into ways in which he could follow me.'' 
. . • After telling where he had been educated and what 
he had been, ''he made certain allusions. He added 
that the young clergy had been long enough oppressed, 
and that it was time they should have their revenge. 
He told me he had not made himself a priest — to suffer 
and perish. 

"I insisted a long time: I wished to know if he be- 
lieved himself to be the victim of persecutions, this sort 
of delirium appearing to me to be possible. On the 
whole, the accused did not give any sign of delirium, 
only he displayed anger, and rose and struck the table. 
We were of opinion that he ought rather to be subjected 
to the surveillance of the police than placed in a mad- 
house.'' 

The President: "Then you had acquired the con- 
viction that he enjoyed the full use of his intellectual 
faculties?'' 
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Dr. LasBoigne: ''At that tune it was impossible to 
consider that man to be attacked by mental alienation: 
besides, he was not accused — ** 

Yerger, with vehemence: ''It was I who was the 
accuser." 

The yicaire-G&i6nl Bautain said he knew nothing 
respecting what happened in the manse. 

Verger: "Nobody would know it You refused to 
hear it You were inconsolable because you could not 
shut me up as a madman. Ah! ab! The Inquisition 
did thjat" 

The President asked the prisoner: 

"What motive instigated you to commit this crime?'* 

Yerger: "Long ago the Archbishop, the Bishop of 
Meauz, and several other influential persons conceived 
the unworthy project of making an end of me by with- 
drawing my powers. They have five different times 
withdrawn my powers, al^ough a priest cannot Uve 
except by the altar. That is what the Gospel says. 
They prevented me firom celebrating divine service, 
although I was neither suspended nor interdicted. Ever 
since, I have been driven to extremities. On Christmas 
Day, eighteen hundred and flfty-flve, I went to Kotre 
Dame in the hope of softening the heart of my Arch- 
bishop. I knelt down before him. I wrote him a most 
submissive letter, which ended with these words — 'ac- 
cord me only an audience of ten minutes.' But the Arch- 
bishop refused it From this time I formed the project 
of printing this work.** (The accused shows a manuscript 
which he holds in his hand.) "No publisher would 
compromise himself by pubU^iing it I therefore left 
France to have it printed abroad. It was printed, but 
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not published. It was because the work (I was near the 
workmen while they printed it) — ** 

The President: ''What was the subject of the 
work?" 

Yerger: ''It was a reyelation of the secret conduct 
of the clergy." 

The President: "Was it at that period that you were 
recalled to the diocese of Means?" 

Verger: "No. That book was for me a resource " 

The President: "Was it not at that time that the 
Archbishop of Paris interceded for you with the Bishop 
of Meaux?" 

Verger: "No; it is not true — " 

The President: "The letters are there, neyerthe- 



Verger: "No — Besides, what does it matter! Erom 
whom are the letters? from the Bishop of Meaux, who 
will not acknowledge me as a priest of his diocese, and 
from the Archbishop of Paris, who would not have me 
in his; for everybody kicked the balL These letters 
exist — yes — but you will not read them on account 
of the contradictions tiiey contain. You must read every- 
thing, or nothing. You must hear the truth, and have pa- 
tience to listen to it. It is an affair of fifteen days or a 
month. You must hear to the end. Ah! you only see 
a man who is dead, a poignard lifted and a man struck 

— you only see a scaffold erected and a man ascending it 

— I have worked fifteen years for this result, and you 
will not hear me a single day. Bead then these letters, 
your social and eternal welfare is interested in them." 

During the year eighteen hundred and fiffy-six the Abb^ 
Guett^ had an interview with the Archbishop, in which 
the prelate Qomplained of "a bad priest" who had printed 
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a book in Belgium against the morals of himself and his 
clergy. The Abb^ Ghiett^e replied: 

"Monseigneur, I believe you are wrong in calling 
him a bad priest, I have seen him twice, and he seemed 
to me to be very good — fort bien." 

The attempt to incarcerate the calumniator as a mad- 
man having failed, the Archbishop of Paris recommended 
Verger to the Bishop of Meaux. The calumniator of St 
Germain TAuxerrois, — the mendicant at the entrance 
to the Madeleine, — the bad priest — was made Cur^ 
of Sens, in March, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. The 
following letter to the Archbishop was written on iiie 
occasion by the Bishop of Meaux. 

lOth Febraary, 18M. 

Monsionr « — Aeeording to the desire which yon have expreraed to me 
through H. Baatain, I have hastened to recall here, M. the Abbtf Verger. 

He arrived here this morning, and has made a very serious revelation 
to mo , on which sobject I shall have need of the eonnsels of onr grandeur. 
Not being able to go to Paris to-morrow, I send M. Josse, my grand 
vicaire, whom I pray yon to receive with the kindness to which yon have 
accustomed me* 

Please receive, Monsleor, the homage of my respeotfhl and devoted 
sentiments. 

AuovfTB, Bishop of Meaax. 

On the twelfth of December he was dismissed. The 
reasons alleged for his dismissal were his publication of 
a pamphlet against a decision of the Court of Assizes at 
Melun, his preaching against the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception, and the discovery of a document 
called a Testament, which attacked the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

During the nine months in which Verger was Cur^ 
of the parish of Seris, the police were watching the 
persons whom he had denounced. Alexis Dupont and a 
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batch of his associates were arrested and condemned. 
The trials were not public; the courte shut their doors; 
the newspapers published nothing but the results. 

On the twelfth of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-sizy the Cur^ of Seiis was dismissed &om his 
functions by a letter which contained the following 
sentence: 

We think that yoa have need of being taken oare of in a madhonae, 
and if yon consent I shall come to an nnderstanding with M. le Prtffet 
abont it. 

In December eighteen hundred and fifty- six, the 
Archbishop of Paris had arranged to lock Yerger up in 
a madhouse; and Yerger was nursing those ideas of 
killing the Archbishop, which he had declared in the 
office of one of the chiefs of the police, and which 
are recorded in his letter 'to M. Parent Duchatelet, 
dated the thirty-first of January, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-six. 

The evidence on the trial added little to what was 
previously known respecting the incidents of the asassi- 
nation. While brandishing his bloody knife, Yerger 
cried, "a has las dresses,'' and "k bas les G&iovefains,'* 
Down with the goddesses — down with the worship- 
pers of G^n^vi^ve! The Archbishop recognised him and 
cried, ^'MonDieu! MonDieu! Malheur" or "Malheureux!" 

Of the tempestuous manner in which the trial was 
conducted, and of the chaotic form in which it is re- 
ported, I will present a specimen; merely premising that 
in France, the issue of life or death depends, not on the 
premeditated homicide, but on the presence or absence 
of extenuating circumstances. Immediately on the act 
pf accusation being read, 
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Teiger said: "It is the Papal Inquisitioii whidh has 
brought me here. Among my papers — which were 
seized — are letters written by my enemies themselves, 
which show to what extent I was the Ticlim of their 
abominable manoeuvres. A part only of these letters 
have been given to my defender. I demand alL Yester- 
day I was subjected to moral violence in regard to my 
witnesses. Of sixty witnesses they have only called one. 
I then wrote the following letter to the Minister of Jus* 
ticoy bulging him to tnmsmit it to the Emperor: 

Exoellenea,— The AdToeate-General haying reftiaed, obstinately, to 
eall before the andlenee to-morrow the wltoeaaea neoeaaary for my defenoe, 
I ahall, with more right and equal tenaotty* refhae to reply to Jostlee; or 
if I apeak, it will only be to protest against the moral yiolenoe of wbleh I 
am the Tietim. I ask the a^Joamment of the aeaaion for a week. 

The President: "You have accepted the debate for 
to-day. Is it not true?" 

Yerger: "It is true, and it is false. You said to me 
you wished my defence to be free, complete, and placed 
upon the facts; and, I added, — 'upon all the circum- 
stances which brought about these facts.' Por that I 
must have the letters written by my enemies, the mem- 
bers of the Inquisition." 

The Pmddent: "What is this debate about? It is to 
learn whether the accused is guilty of the attack upon 
the Archbishop. The accused wishes to be an accuser: 
and to indulge in calumny and scandaL Is not this 
rather the licence than the liberty of the defence?" 

Yerger: "Yesterday at two o'clock, contrary to the 
advice of the Procureur-G^dral, I received fo>m the 
Minister of Justice an authorisation to call all my wit- 
nesses at my own expense. But there was not sufficient 
time/' 
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The Fiocnreu]>G^n^ral: ''He does not wiah really to 
produce the witnesses necessary for the defence, bat to 
indulge in abominable calumnies. We have a libel in 
our hands — " 

Verger: "Read it, read it — " 

The Procureur-G^^ral: "An odious libel is nothing 
but a gathering of monstrous inyentions — " 

Verger: ''Bead it, — once more, read it** 

The Procureur-G^^ral: ''After the assassination of 
the knife, we cannot permit the assassination of ca- 
lumny." 

Verger: "The defence is not free." 

The President: "What do you mean by ftee de- 
fence?'' 

Verger: "I wish all the persons to be heard among 
whom I have passed my life, that my life may be ex- 
plained by them." 

The President: "Do you refuse the debate?" 

Verger: "No. My witnesses!" 

The President: "In consequence you must answer 
me — " 

Verger: "I shall not say more than — my witnesses! 
my witnesses!" 

The Court retired, and returned with a decision not 
to call the witnesses. 

The President: "Bise and answer." 

Verger: "I refuse to answer." 

The President: "You reftise the debate?" 

Verger: "I refuse formally." 

The President: "Call the first witness." 

Verger having been prevented firom calling his 
witnesses, ot reading his documents, refused to hear the 
Procureur-G^&al Va&se. 
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Procureur-Q&tt^ral: "We have no summiDg up to 
make. The magistrate is not master of his emotions — ^ 

Verger: "Weep then." 

The President: "Hold your tongue.'' 

The Frocureur-Q^n^ral: "In the moment of begin- 
ning to speak — ^*' 

Verger: "You tremble." 

The Procureur-G&i^ral — "we feel disgust — ** 

Verger: "I also for you — ** 

The Procureur-G^n^ral: "at enoountering such an 
adversary." 

Verger: "Adversary! Adversary! Tes, that is the word." 

The President: "Verger, won't you be quiet?" 

Verger: "I will not sufPer him to speak like that. 
I will not suflfer it" 

The President: "Will you hear the summing up?" 

Verger: "I refuse absolutely. I refuse to him as he 
has refused to me, or else I shall have all my papers read — " 

The President: "The accusation must do its duty as 
well as the defence." 

Verger: "I oppose it Everything must be recom- 
menced." 

The President: "Eecommence what?" 

Verger: "Everything done this morning. Everything 
is to do over again for my defence " 

Procureur-G^n^ral: "The summing up must be heard — " 

Verger, getting up: "I oppose it" 

Prooureur-Q^n^ral — "in spite of the clamours — ^" 

Verger: "I oppose it — the guillotine!" 

Procureur-G^^ral — "of the accused — " 

Verger: "The guillotine! — the guillotine! — I will 
listen to nothing." 

Procureur-Q6i&al — "who tries — " 
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Veiger: "I oppose it* 

Procoreur-Gf&idral — "to trouble us.** 

Verger: "The gaillotme!'' 

Procoreur-G^ndral: "For the acoomplishment of onr 
duty we demand the application of the law which 
authoriBes the expulsion of the accused." 

Verger: "I mock it — I mock eyerything — there 
is nothing but Jesus CShrist that I do not mock.*' 

The President: "The Court will retire and deliberate." 

Verger: "That's right — be off, and vive la 
guillotine!" 

The Court on returning, haying ordered his ex« 
pulsion, Verger retired without uttering a word. 

In his absence, the Procureur-G6i£ral said: 

"Ambitious of all sorts of celebrity, he has sought 
the celebrity of the scaffold. Let him haye it: and if at 
the last moment he repeats the cry he raised just now 
— 'people, defend me' — let him hear, what he has 
just heard, the cry — * Assassin! Assassin!'" 

Verger was found goiliy without extenuating circum* 
stances, and when his sentence to death was com- 
municated to him in the Condergerie: all he said was 
"What justice!" 

CHAPTEB V. 

The whole drama of the Archbishop and the Abb^ 
exhibits the antipodal contrast that there is between 
French and British ideas and manners. I am sure it 
would be an unworthy thing to dwell upon this contrast 
in a Pharisaical spirit; and I belieye it would be a 
wrong thing to allow the occasion to pass without deri* 
ying lessons &om it| 8mt(d)le for the mutual instruotion 
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of society, which is happily established between onxselvea 
and onr braye and brilliant allies. 

The physiologist will not fiedl to see in Yerger an 
extraordinary example of homicidal exaltation. The 
brain of every person afflicted with hondcidal mania, 
which has been dissected by competent anatomists, has 
exhibited disease, injuries, lesions, or congestions. The 
patients of this malady haye generally yery nervoos and 
yery susceptible temperaments, and burning and sleepless 
heads. Physiological crises in the human organism, male 
and female, but especially female, haye often been 
marked by homicidal mania. Many persons haye killed 
others with a yiew to killing themselves afterwards. 
Many persons have been driven by an unconquerable 
impulse to kill their children, whom they loved 
passionately. The injury to the brain in all these cases 
is traceable to a physiological cause. 

Yerger saw before him only the alternative of suicide 
or assassination. He said he felt he must either throw 
himself into the river, blow his brains out, or stab the 
Archbishop. He could not consent to incarceration in 
a madhouse. There is homicidal exaltation in the 
monstrous state of mind in which a man could not see 
any escape from the madhouse except by rushing upon 
one or the other of the horns of a homicidal dilemma. 
His intellect was probably vigorous, except on this point 
Moreover, there is homicidal exaltation in his fSBonily, his 
mother, and one of his brothers having committed suicide. 

Mental philosophy explains the tendency of an idea 
to return, because it has been ahready in the mind, and 
to return the more frequently because it has already 
been frequently in the mind. Thus it was with this 
homicidal dilemma. Necessarily the brain is inflamed 
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by such thoughts, and the more it is infamed the more 
it is injured and diseased. Evil thoughts, if not dis« 
missed at once and shunned carefully, after entering the 
mind as curious strangers, if entertained, remain in it as 
destructive tyrants. 

The appeal of Verger to the Court of Cassation, 
came on for consideration on Thursday, the twenty-ninth of 
January. M. Morin produced what he called three means 
of breaking the condemnation, in this Breaking Court 

First: The President Delangle had assumed the 
presid^ioy informally, without announcing the change 
by an ordinance. 

The supreme senate decided that an ordinance was 
not necessary, and, if necessary, the administrative in- 
formality was not a sufficient reason for breaking the 
condemnation. 

Secondly: M. Morin said: "I state the dates. On 
the ninth January, the accusation; the tenth, the indict- 
ment; ninth and tenth, intimations; tenth, interrogatory; 
fourteenth, appeal against the. decision which sent the 
case before the Court of Assizes; fifteenth, rejection; 
seventeenth, debate and condemnation. The accused had 
less than forty-eight hours to prepare his defence and 
name and summon his witnesses. Could the accused 
summon his witnesses while he was appealing to you? 
No. Could he after the rejection? There was no time, 
since he only knew it in the evening for the day after 
the next. The list of witnesses was kept because it 
was supposed there would be scandal, but who knows 
but their testimonies might have dissipated doubts? A 
decision said that the testimcmies would not have been 
favourable to the defence, but the Court of Assizes has 
no right thus to paralyse Uie rights of the defence." 
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In answer to this second plea for breaking the 
condemnation the Court of Cassation said the delay of 
five days is accorded by article two hundred and twenty- 
nine of the Criminal Code to the accused, not merely 
to prepare a demand for the nullification of the proceed- 
ings prior to his inteirogatory by the President of 
Assizesi but also to prepare for his defence. This delay, 
which commences from the day of the interrogatory , is 
not suspended by the appeal of the accused against the 
decision which places him in accusation, and cannot 
consequently, in this case, begin to be counted only from 
the date of the rejection of the appeal The demand of 
a delay to summon witnesses is rejected soyereignly 
(souverainement) by the Court of Assizes when it decides 
that the hearing of these witnesses is not likely to en*- 
lighten the debates. 

Thirdly: The law says: "The President, prior to 
applying the penalty, shall ask the accused if he has 
anylhing to say in his defence." Ten condemnations 
haye been broken for want of these formalities. The 
Chamber of Peers, in eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
having to deal with a hundred culprits, and clamours 
far more formidable than those of Verger, was forced to 
expel them from the audience; but, the Court of Peers 
established the indispensable necessity either to make 
every culprit appear in open court, or, at least, to have 
the summing-up delivered to him orally, in order that 
he might be in a position to state his defence. 

In regard to this third means of breaking the con- 
demnation, the Court of Cassation decided, ''That a 
culprit expelled in virtue of the law of the ninth Sep* 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, ought not to 
be brought back at the risk of nullity^ to hear the read* 
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ii^ of the Toidiot of the jmy and the sentence of the 
Court of Assizes; the requirements of the law which 
prescribes that notice shall be giyen to the accused after 
each aadiencoi cannot be applied in a case which has 
only endured one sitting; and the irregularities which 
may have existed in the intimations afterwards, cannot 
give an opening to the breaking of the condemnation." 

For which reasons the appeal for a new trial was 
rejected by the supreme judicial senate. 

The business of which I have given a digest occupied 
a long day, and passed in a very crowded court For 
many fatiguing hours I remained in the court, leaning 
against the pedestal of a marble statue, with a young 
man by my side, whose appearance attracted my attention 
to a degree which made me miss many fine phrases of 
forensic eloquence. It was a most terrible thing to 
witness the countenance of a young man of less than 
thirty, with the grief-worn features and the white corpse- 
like fjEuse of decrepit old age. I could not help wonder- 
ing how long he would live. In reply to compassionate 
observers, he said that he had poisoned his respiratory 
organs while making experiments in the application of 
mercury to mirrors. Every tongue was busy, discussing 
the arguments of the pleadings during tlie absence of 
the court I overheard this young man with an almost 
extinct voice taking the part of Yerger. His antagonist 
said: 

"You defend an assassin!" 

"Assason! Do not say that — he is my brother.^ 

Only thirteen or fourteen hours afterwards, Yerger 
appeared for a few seconds upon the guillotine, at eight 
o'clock in the morning; and there his history was quickly 
ended. 
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The last half I stopped at old Styles's^ said Master 
Balfour, was the joUiest of any. 

Styles was often ilL The head usher was called 
away suddenly to his mother, who was dying; and the 
second, Mopkins, was a muffl We did as we liked with 
him; and whenever there was a row the senior fellows 
thought nothing of shying their Cassars at his head! 

"What are CflBsars?" 

Books. Ceesar de Bello Gallioo. CsBsar's crammers 
about pitching into the Gauls. Oh! continued the nar- 
rator, apostrophising, somewhat superfluously, his organs 
of vision, what whoppers he used to write to the senate! 
and how those Conscript parties sate and stroked their 
beards complacently, and sucked it all in! There was 
no Bussell in those days, to check Master Julius's arith- 
metic, and tell 'em at home that, instead of killing, at 
one go, a hundred and sixty thousand Allobroges or 
AUemanni, he had been all but smashed himself, and 
was only saved by his crack tenth legion, who charged 

like bricks and But that has nothing to do with 

Styles's. 

One morning — quite at the beginning of the half 
— a new boy was brought into the school-room. A very 
gentlemanly boy he was; for he stepped inside the door, 
ffovOs and Tales. V. 11 
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and made a low bow to the school generally, which was 
receiyed with a loud laugh (Styles being ill in bed). 
His name was Bright — Harry Bright, eleven years old, 
with large dark-blue eyes and long bright hair parted in 
the middle of the forehead, and turned under at the 
back, like a woman's, in a heavy glossy curL 

Every chap in the school had a nickname of some 
sort, and we famished our young fiiend with his, before 
he sat down to his desk. We called him Madonna, from 
his beauty and the fashion of his hair. Altogether, he 
looked so smart, good-humoured, and engaging, that 
everybody was pleased, except Alf Bathurst, junior cock. 

"Whafs that?*' asked Mrs. Maxwell 

The boy who could whop all the junior division. 
There was a senior cock, besides — Bobert Lindsay — 
who licked everybody. 

Alf saw that he should have to fight for his comb 
and dignity. Madonna and he were just about the same 
age and weight. Alf, we knew, was game enough, and 
took lots of punishing; and Madonna looked pluck itselfl 
In short, the general impression was that it would prove 
one of the most gratifying mills in the annals of the 
schooL Bets were covertly made (the amount of brandy* 
balls and rock-cakes staked on the event was something 
absurd) and, in a series of secret conferences during 
school-hours, it was arranged that the fight should come 
off at twelve o'clock. Two boys were subsequently 
chosen as seconds for each, and a deputation of juniors 
waited upon the illustrious senior cock (under colour of 
a difficult passage in the Georgics) humbly inviting his 
presence in the character of referee. The reply to this 
was all that could be desired. 

Meanwhile, Madonna sat quietly at his desk — next 
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to Alf'Sy blithely unconscious of the arrangements so 
anxiously making for his comfort and honour. Somehow, 
we forgot to tell him. It seemed so natural that they 
should fight! 

Madonna seemed inclined to fraternise, and asked a 
whole lot of questions. What time we dined? If there 
were puddings eyery day? Was it a decent playground? 
Was smoking allowed? &o. &c., to all of which Alf 
Bathurst replied with a stem politeness, as one who felt 
that, untlL the eyent of the morning had come off, the 
lelatiye position they were ultimately to hold towards 
each other, was not sufficiently defined for unrestrained 
social intercourse. Oddly enough it neyer occurred, eyen 
to Alf, that his neighbour needed to be informed of the 
impending passage of arms. 

Madonna was a little puzzled by Alfs dignified 
manner, and still more by some ezpressioiis which es- 
caped him. Attached to eyery two desks, was a smaU 
receptacle for the lexicons, &c. Perceiying that there 
was room here for some of his helps to learning. Ma- 
donna proceeded to fill up the yacant space when Alf 
arrested his hand, quietly obserying: 

"Better wait till after the milL" 

Madonna looked at him with astonishment, which 
was increased when Alf added in an easier tone: 

"Do you mind my haying a squint at your wrists?'' 

Totally unconscious of the cause of Alf 's sudden 
interest in his anatomy, and wondering, farther, why 
he should prefer the oblique mode of obseryation referred 
to. Madonna, neyertheless, frankly extended his hands, 
which Alf examined with much interest, feeling and 
pinching the well-defined muscles, and the firm yet 
flexible joints. 

11* 
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' ''Tough work, I expect!'' muttered Alf thongUfdllj, 
and let it flalL 

Madoima opened his magnificent blue eyes to their 
full extent, and could by no means make it out; but the 
next moment classes were called, and no more oppor- 
tunity was afforded for general conyersation till the 
school rose. 

At the first stroke of the dock the entire body, 
seniors and juniors, started up, and, with a wild shout, 
rushed to the playground, Madonna yielding readily to 
the common impulse, and rather curious to see what 
was to follow. 

Arrived at the scene of expected action, his doubts 
were quickly resolved. Alf himself curtly informed him 
that, according to the custom of the school, it was ne- 
cessary to decide, without an hou/s delay, which was 
the better man, and entitled to the position of junior 
cock. 

Madonna coloured to the eyes. 

"I cannot fight," he said. 

/'You admit,'' said Bathurst, "that I can lick you, 
and may kick you also, if I please?'* 

This was a mere formula; but Madonna took it 
differently. 

"You have no right to touch me," said Madonna, 
"but I can't fight — and I won't fight" 

He turned away. 

The eager crowd were, for a moment, stunned with 
surprise. 'Wonder and incredulity were stamped on every 
faxie. The boy who was marking out the ring stopped 
as though petrified, ^he senior cock himself betrayed 
as much emotion as was consistent with his dignity. I 
must not dwell upon this scene. It was too true — M»- 
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donna deolined to acknowledge Alf the better xnan, and 
yet refused to fight! There was but one ineyitable oon^ 
elusion — he was a coward! 

At first it was hoped he was jesting; chaffing and re- 
monstrance were tried — both were inefficacious — fight 
he would not. in this dilemma, Bobert Lindsay stepped 
up to the still blushing Madonna, and taking him by 
the arm led him a few paces apart. The two conversed 
eagerly in an under-tone, while we anxiously watched 
the conyersation. At last, Lindsay was obeenred to giye 
an almost convulsiye start He carried his hand to his 
forehead, gazed for a moment in his companion's face, 
burst into a wild laugh, and turned upon his heel. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "Mr. Bright persists in de- 
clining the contest" (Bob Lindsay was always choice in 
his expressions.) "But the reason he assigns for it, will 
hardly obtain credence in an assembly of British boys. 
He has giyen his word of honour to his mamma to be 
careful of his general beauty (of which, it would appear, 
that lady is justly proud); but especially of his fine 
eyes; and he is pledged never to expose those cherished 
Cleans to the chances of a fistic encounter." 

Howls of derision followed this speech, mingled with 
shouts of genuine laughter — one chap throwing himself 
on the ground, tearing up the grass, and flii^ing it 
about him, in ecstasies of mirth. 

"I have," resumed the senior cock, "pointed out to 
him the inevitable consequences. He is immovable. I 
leave the matter in your hands, and only regret that I 
should have been allured to the extremity of the play- 
ground on the pretence of a fight which was not to take 
place." 

"Coward! ^}(ilksop! Send for his manmial Where's 
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TTannRh with ilie pap-bdat?'' &c. &c., yelled the inoenBed 
and disappointed crowd. 

Poor Madonna tamed tram red to white, and looked 
as Hiough he would have cried, but for a strange fire in 
his eyes that seemed to bum up the tears. It was li 
miserable sight But how could we pity him? A fellow 
with a wrist like the fetlock of a thorough-bred, who 
almost admitted he could fight, and woiddn't! What 
was a black eye, or a mouse on the cheek, compared 
with the horrible scorn of boys? 

Alf Bathurst had a spice of the bully. Thinking, 
moreover, to fall in with the popular view, he walked 
up to Madonna, and slapped him smartly on the fSeice. 
Strai^ to say, the latter seemed scarcely to feel this 
additional insult. Some applause followed; but Bobert 
Lindsay suddenly re -appeared in our midst, and made 
another speech. 

''Gentlemen," said Bob, "far be it from me to con- 
demn your honest indignation — but let us not stoop to 
be bullies and persecutors. To my mind, a coward is 
an object of compassion, not of resentment Nature 
dozed oyer his composition, and omitted the most common 
and familiar ingredient of our mixed humanity. I have," 
added the kind-hearted cock, ''no title to dictate lines of 
conduct to the junior division; but I will say this, who- 
ever shows consideration to this unlucky stnuiger, is the 
friend of Bobert Lindsay." 

Boys are queer animals. No one would believe it 
possible, that, after the scene of the morning. Madonna 
would become, by bed-time, one of the most popular 
fellows in the school! By Jove, he was! When he re- 
covered his spirits a little, we began to find out (fighting 
mde) what a jolly chap he was — gay, 'generous — 
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with altogether the sweetest temper I ever knew; he 
didn't know what malioe was and would have been on 
good terms, even with Bathurst. The latter , howeyer, 
like a sneaking bully as he was, never from that day 
forth let slip an opportunity of annoying and insulting 
poor Madonna. He made hkn a sort of fSag, often struck 
him, and more than once spat in his face. On these oc- 
casions. Madonna's eyes would light up with the same 
strange fire we noticed before; but he never struck 
again, and seemed to accept the necessity of submitting 
to every indignity, as the inevitable and only alternative 
of his not fighting. 

I'm now going back to the day of Madonna's arrivaL 

His bed was in a large room, in which I, and a 
whole lot of other chaps — fourteen, I think — already 
slept And after old Mopkins, the spoony usher, had 
taken away the candle, we began to tidk as usual. Ma- 
donna was rather silent 

"I say — you — new boy — whafs your name?" 

''Madonnar said his next neighbour. 

"A penny for your thoughts. I bet I know what 
they are." 

''Tell me/* said Madonna, who was sitting up in 
bed, swinging his nightcap, "are any of you fellows in 
love?" 

A perfect volley of affirmatives replied. Love, you 
must know, was a sort of epidemic at Styles's — that is 
to say, it came in, at intervals, with other games. There 
wasn't much usually in the summer half; but when 
cricket^ and hockey, and trapball were stopped, love came 
regularly in. It happened to be highly fashionable at 
the time of Madonna's appearance, having recently re- 
ceived an immense impulse £Eom the arrival at Miss Bil- 
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liter^Si Pallas-HoTise Academy, of three new pupils, all 
pretty. 

Pallas-House was so capitally close to us that, hy 
great skill and strength, a cricket-ball might be propelled 
oyer an immense wall, into their playground. It was a 
mm old house, with two little turrets at one end (that 
nearest us), one of which was called the penitentiary, 
and used as a place of confinement for pupils in disgrace. 
We saw (at different times, of course) lots of little golden- 
haired captives bobbing about in this cage, sometimes 
playing with a smu^led doll, sometimes trying to relieve 
the monotony of prison-life by killing flies, or other in- 
nocent pastime. We tried to establish a system of com- 
munication by signal, but it failed. One ingenious boy 
thought he had hit upon a method of conveying relief 
and sympathy in its sweetest form — sugar-candy. A 
small parcel was carefully made up, and attached to the 
tail of a kite, the wind being fair for the penitentiary, 
and the prisoner on the alert; the kite was dropped gra- 
dually down the wind till it reached the necessary point, 
then suddenly loosed, in the expectation that the tail 
would drop past the prison-window. It did so, with the 
greatest accuracy, but the small prisoner's arm was too 
short to catch it; the packet descended lower than was 
intended, and flop it went right through the window of 
Miss Billiter^s study* Kites were stopped for the rest of 
Uie half. 

To go back to our bedroom chat A sigh from Ma- 
donna was the next sound audible. 

''Tell us all about it, old chap?'' said a voioe from 
an adjacent couch, in a mock sympathetic tone. 

''Jf you won't make fim of it," replied Madonna. 
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''Itfs no laughing matter, I can tell yon. Pve seen a 
good deal of the sort of thing. Tye had much sorrow.'^ 

''Haye yon, though? I shouldn't have thought it, to 
look at you/' squeaked Poppy Purcell, across seven other 
Qhaps. "What's she like?" 

"I've been in love," said Madonna, "ever since — 
-— I don't remember when I wasn't — nine times , I 
think, with all sorts of women — but bosh! It's all hol- 
low, sir, hollow. They go to school, and forget a fellow, 
or—" 

"A fellow, — them," — put in Matilda Lyon (whose 
name was Matthew). "I fear, Madonna, those precious 
eyes of yours have much to answer for." 

"Pm as constant a chap now as ever lived," rejoined 
Madonna, warmly, "whatever I have been, in my younger 
days. The world soon smudges off one's romance! Be* 
sides, I'm tired of change. Pll tell you a secret. I'm 
in love, and mean to be, for ever and a day, with the 
sweetest little creature breathing." 

"Oh, of couTsel" "Whafs her name?" "How old?" 
"Dark or fair?" ''Binglets?" demanded several beds, 
the room becoming much interested. 

"Eleanor Wilton," said Madonna, in a low voice. 
"She's an orphan, a kind of fifth cousin of mine, sixteen 
times removed. She came over from India, last year, 
after the death of her mother, to be educated, and she 
lives witl^ a Mr. and Mrs. Perfect (perfect brutes, I call 
them), the husband a snobbish agent of her deceased 
papa. She's nearly ten. She fell desperately in love 
with your humble servant Pd nothing in hand at the 
moment, having just had a split with Anne Chilcote, 
about dancing twice with a fellow in tunics. And we're 
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"Engaged!*' 

"Begalariy booked, sir. Why not? Pye had my 
swing. Fye done. I can never loye again, after Elea- 
nor. And she is a darling, I promise yon!" 

We farther gathered from the heart-worn Madonna, 
that his present lady-love was, in appearance, precisely 
his opposite, having laige nighlrblack eyes and raven 
hair, colourless cheeks, dark shades nnder the eyes, sod, 
dreamy expression, &c. &c. In short, the lover drew a 
very interesting and poetic picture of his lady, and con- 
cluded by assuxing us that her attachment to himself, 
however immerited, approached to adoration. 

As for the engagement, he certainly showed us, next 
day, a paper written by his beloved, which the constant 
youth wore (in a small velvet case, like a needle-book) 
next his heart. 

It was to the following effect, written upon pencil 
lines, only half rubbed out, and was evidently one of 
her very earliest efforts at penmanship: — 

This !• to gi^« notis that I hare promeased to be yonr troe^Iora and 
when I groe up I will mary yon if yon like and to be yonr Dutlflil wife till 
death and if not I would rather go to my mother — ' 

Ton beUere me, 
Dear air, 

Tonrt trnly, 

EXXAXOR Wix.Toy. 

We thought the conclusion rather stiff, considering 
the frankness of the forgoing portion; but Madonna ex- 
plained that it was to be regarded raHier in the light of 
a formal instrument than as a warm expression of feeling. 

Certainly, if seed-cakes, mince and other pies, and 
macaroons speak the language of love. Madonna's account 
of his lady's devotion was fully corroborated. Every 
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week parcels were airiying, containing such articles as 
the aforesaid, and covered with the strictest and most 
earnest invocations to the railway anthorities concerning 
their safe and punctual delivery. How the little lady 
provided these testimonials was a mystery to Madonna 
— assuredly, it was not through her guardians; and the 
most plausible theory was, that she had won over the 
housekeeper — as well she might, the little darling! — 
to forward these proo& of attachment to her chosen lord. 

But a change was destined to come over Madonna. 

One fatal half-holiday, it so happened that, in re- 
turning home from playing cricket on the ' neighbouring 
downs, we met the establishment of Pallas-House in full 
procession. The usual file-fire of glances was exchanged, 
as the two trains swept past each other on opposite sides 
of the road, but only one casualty occurred; and who 
should that be but the love-wasted, used-up Madonna? 

Tripping at the governess's side was a new pupil, 
the most exquisite little fairy you can conceive. Dont 
think I am romancing, when I declare to you that, in 
all my life — and I've seen something (said Master 
Balfour), knocking about the world — two more beauti- 
ful human creatures than Madonna Bright and Augusta 
Grosvenor (for that, we soon learned, was the new girl's 
name) I never beheld. She had a perfect cataract of 
rich, brown, silky hair, eyes that glittered like stars, and 
she walked with the air of a little princess. 

''Poppy," faltered Madonna, who was walking with 
Purcell, catching his companion's arm, 'Tve seen my 
fate." 

''Hold up, my pippin!" replied the more philosophic 
Poppy. "Have a brandy-ball?" 

Madonna answered (in substance) that no amount of 
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lollipops conld minister effectually to a mind diseased; 
that it was, in fact, aU over witibi him; that he never 
loyed before, and, finally, that he could be content to 
perish in the couise of that afternoon, if his doing so 
mig^it afford even a momentaiy gratification to the object 
of his unquenchable passion. 

On being reminded of his engagement to Eleanor 
Wilton, Madonna replied, with some warmtii, that he 
was tired of her childish homage, and should take an 
early opportunity of pointing out to that young lady 
some more eligible investment for her affections; and 
finding, on arriving at home, a plum cake of unusual 
dimensions, he divided it among us, with a sort of dis- 
dainful pity, not reserving a crumb for himself. 

Perhaps, if he had known it would be the last love- 
offering, save one, he was ever to receive from that 
source, he might have been less generous. 

I won't bother you with all the. extravagancies com- 
mitted by poor Madonna while suffering from this severe 
attack. Positively, the boy scarcely ate or slept He 
seemed to live upon the thought of this little £sdry, and 
nothing else. As it happened, he saw her several times 
in a week — a series of lectures upon scientific subjects 
were being delivered at the public rooms; and tiiese 
were attended by detachments &om both the schools, in \ 
which the lovers w^e included. 

I say lovers, because, either attracted by his uncom- 
mon beauty or his speaking gaze, or infiuenoed by some 
odd instinct or other, the little lady seemed fuUy to com- 
prehend the state of our Mend's adnd, and to accept his 
worship with considerable satisfaction. She h^ a thou- 
sand funny little coquettish airs and graces, all directed 
at Madonna, yet all tempered with a most becoming 
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haughtiness, whieh plunged him deeper than eyer in 
loye. I should think Madonna must have deriyed a 
good deal of infonnation fiK>m those lectures. 

I neyer saw his attention awakened hut to one ex- 
perimenty and that was when the whole room took hands, 
and the same electric shock that paralysed Madonna's 
elbow, elicited a scream from Augusta Grosyenor. 

A strange thing was now about to occur. 

I think it was about three weeks after our first 
meeting with Augusta, that the school one day went out 
to walk. At the first turn in the road we came pounce 
upon the establishment of Pallas-House. The schools 
met As they did so, I felt my arm squeezed hard by 
Madonna, with whom I walked, and heard him draw in 
his breath as one in terrified surprise. At that instant, 
Augusta Grosyenor passed. By her side there walked a 
Httle girl, with jelrblack hair, small pale face, and the 
largest eyes I eyer^saw. Those eyes she fixed upon 
Madonna with an expression that haunted me — I dont 
know why — for days and days. If s foolish to say 
days; for, to this yery moment, I can recall it, and I see 
it now. I knew, without eyer haying seen her, that this 
was Madonna's little true-loye, Eleanor Wilton. 

We walked on in silence. Madonna amazed and be- 
wildered as though he had seen a little spirit In truth, 
she had passed us almost like one. ^ I don't remember 
that we eyer talked upon the subject I did not know 
how Madonna\mi^ receiye it, and, as I saw he was 
really yery unhappy, I thought it best to say nothing. 
He moped about the school and playground, a totally 
changed being, and so proyoked Mf Bathurst by his 
apathy, or, as Alf called it, sulkiness, that the latter 
tyrannised oyer and worried him in eyery possible man* 
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ner. It was pitiable and ^sgusting to see. 0, if I had 
but been two years older! I would — No matter. 

One day, Alf struck Madonna a seyere blow in the 
taee. The flush that followed it did not subside, as was 
natural Headache and sickness followed;, and the doctor, 
being sent for, directed that Madonna should be kept 
apart &om the boys, and, if possible, despatched home. 
This, with proper precautions, was done, and we shortly 
after learned that our schoolfellow was lying at home, 
attacked with small-po^ 

During his absence we saw but little of our fair 
neighbours, and only heard incidentally, that the little 
new girl, Eleanor Wilton, was in rather delicate health, 
and rarely went out with the rest of the school The 
poor little soul, howeyer, seemed to be no especial 
fayourite of the sayi^e old goyemess, for we twice saw 
her in the penitentiary! 

At the end of two months. Madonna returned to 
school, perfect in health; but my gracious, what a 
change! His beauty — eyery bit of it, except his eyes 
— was gone; his forehead seamed, his cheeks hollow, 
his hair cut s^ort Poor old chap! 

We aU pitied him, and gaye him a jolly welcome, 
pretending not to see any alteration. All but that buUy, 
Alf Bathursi The ill-natured brute laughed, and made 
fun of him, addng what mamma said now to our pretty 
face? Who was to be his next loye? &c« 

''Look sharp, you beggar," he added, ''and faring me 
that ball" (flinging it to the other end of the play- 
ground). ''ITl see if you haye forgotten the use of your 
stumps, anyhow." 

''Stop," said Madonna, yery pale. "I can't ran much yet; 
bttt^ if you like^ HI show you instead^ acapital newgamei* 
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''Cut away, milksop! Ib it one of mine's teaching? 
What a lot of asses' milk it will take to make a man of 
youl" said Alf. 

''Come heroy" said Ifadonna, addressing the £b11ows 
generally. He walked into the middle of the ground, 
Alf following. A oirde of boys coUeoted round them. 
Madonna turned up the cuff of his jacket, like a con- 
juror. 

''You see this?" he asked, showiag Alf his open 
palm. 

"I do, you donkey!" 

"Feel it too!" replied Madonna, and dealt him a 
smack on the face you might haye heard at the end of 
the playground. 

Bathurst staggered firom the blow, and the surprise; 
but, recovering himself, flew at Madonna like a tiger. 
Several of us, however, threw ourselves between them. 
A fight wasn't to be wasted in that slovenly and irregu- 
lar manner; and it was clear that Madonna's blood was 
up at last 

"You coward!" screamed Alf, over the heads of the 
crowd, "will you fight?" 

"With the greatest pleasure," replied Madonna, po- 
litely — cool as a cucumber. "My mother, sir, is very 
much of your opinion as to the value of my beauiy; 
and, having now withdrawn her prohibitian, my fine 
eyes are at the service of your fists, provided you can 
reach them. Yes, you coward, tyrant, sneok, and bully!" 
cried the boy, growing warmer, as he proceeded, with 
the recollection of what he had endured, "I have a long 
account to settle with you; and m make your punish- 
ment rem^nbered in the school as long as StyWs 
stands!" 
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Tremendous cheering greeted ibis warlike speech. 

The fight was arrai^ed to come off, after the school 
rose at five. Preliminaries were duly settled, seconds 
chosen (Ophelia and a boy called the Tipton Slasher, 
from some supposed resemblance to that distinguished 
gentleman, for Alf ; and Poppy Purcell and Matilda Lyon 
for Madonna); the senior cock, in the handsomest manner, 
Tolunteering his services as referee, and this time the 
mill came fairly off. 

I suppose, said Master Balfour, with great feeling, 
that a happier five and forty minutes never fell to the 
lot of boys, than those we now enjoyed. There we sat 
in a wide circle, hugging our knees, sucking brandy- 
balls, cheering, criticising, at the very climax of human 
happiness. 

The end, satisfactory as it was, came but too quickly. 
Hever was boy more beautifully and scientifically 
whopped, than Alf Bathurst He wore a pulpier look, 
eyer after that polishing he got at the hands of the 
despised Madonna. 

It is believed in the school to this hour, that Styles 
himself witnessed the fight All I know is, that the 
curtain of his window was ostentatiously drawn, in a 
manner to show that he wasn't there, of course; and 
also, that a mysterious order reached the kitchen, 
directing^ without any assignable reason, that tea, which 
was always served at six, should be delayed twenty minutes. 

If our suspicions were correct. Styles calculated the 
time it would take to lick Alf Bathurst, to a nicety; for, 
at ten minutes past six, the ^'Tipton" announced that 
Alf gaye in. Amidst tumultuous applause Madonna was 
dedaied victor, and advanced to the proud position of 
JuNioB Cock! 
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Bob Lindsay pressed his hand, with tears in his 
eyes, and led hun towards the house. 

It was a beautiful sight to see the two cocks walk 
away, arm in arm; the senior, the boy of fifty battles, 
kindly and patiently commenting upon the noticeable 
points of the contest; and, farther, explaining to his 
young brother, the means he had found most efficacious 
in removing the traces of such encounters. Scarcely 
less beautiful was it to notice the manner in which the 
senior cock affected to ignore the fact, that any portion 
of the cheers that pursued them up the playground, was 
due to his own manly condescension. 

But, although victorious in the field, our poor Ma- 
donna had other and more painful batties to fight He 
had come back apparentiy as much in love as ever with 
his littie coquettish princess, and, I have no doubt, 
counted the minutes till his first chance of seeing her. 
This soon occurred. 

Madonna had leave one day down the town. He 
came back the image of anguish and despair. He had 
met the Pallas-House school — and Augusta, looking 
radiantiy beautiful, had turned quickly from him, with a 
look of such unmistakeable horror, surprise, and disgust 
that he could no longer doubt the effect upon her heart 
of his altered visage. Eleanor Wilton was not with 
them. 

One only chance of reviving her interest in him 
suggested itself to poor Madonna — it wasn't of much 
use — and one or two fellows of experience whom he 
consulted, begged him not to risk it 

He had brought back with him to school a present 
from his godmother, a beautiful ruby heart set round 
with small rich brilliants. This Madonna resolved to 

Noveit and ToiM. F. 12 
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offer at his mistress's shrine. In spite of all advice he 
did so. It went by post, nnaccompanied by any com- 
munication, excepting only his initials "H. B." 

We heard no more of thai As for Augusta, although 
he met her a score of times, she neyer again turned 
even a passing look upon her unhappy lover. It seemed 
as though she had come to a secret resolution not to 
do so. 

But one remembrance did arrive for poor Madonna. 
It came in a queer way. We were marching one day 
in single file round the playground, under the supers 
intendence of Sei^eant Grace, of the Seventh Hussars; 
a rough chap he was, and stood no nonsense. As Ma- 
donna mournfully strutted by: 

"Number nineteen — fell out!" growled the 
sergeant. 

Madonna accordingly tumbled out, and stood at air 
tention; a worrying position for a heart-broken lover! 

The sergeant fumbled in his pocket. Madonna's 
heart stood suddenly still, for it flashed upon his me- 
mory that Sergeant Grace was an attendant likewise at 
Pallas-House, to teach what the sergeant himself ile- 
scribed as "polite walking." 

"Look'e, now," said Grace, "I believe Fm a blessed 
old spoon, for running this yere risk — but, dam it all! 
I couldn't help it — she's such a dear little thing — 
and I don't think she — she will — March!" concluded 
the sergeant in a voice of thunder, thrusting into Ma- 
donna's hand a small packet. 

That dnll seemed interminable to the anxious lover. 
At last, ''dismiss!" was given, and he darted into the 
school, and tore open the missive. 
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It was a litde box of choice bonbons, and under the 
lid was written: — 

Dear, dear boy, 

rm glad yoo are well — I'm not 

E. W. 

''Good little heart!" thought Madonna, with a pang 
at his own, over and aboye the disappointment, and 
quite different from it ''She does not turn £rom me, at 
least" 

An interval of a fortnight or so now passed. 

And I wish, said Master Balfour, that you didn't 
want to hear any more! I always feel choky somehow, 
when I talk or think of the marvellous thing that fol- 
lowed. Perhaps you won't believe it; but ifs as true as 
that Vm now sitting here. 

About three o'clock in the morning, on the second of 
June, a loud cry that sounded like "Help!" roused us all 
from our sleep. We started up in bed. The shutters 
were not closed, and the room was already grey with 
the coming dawn. The cry had proceeded from Ma- 
donna, who was sitting up, like the rest, but motionless, 
his hands clasped upon his forehead. We asked him if 
he was ill, and why he had cried out He made no 
answer, but took away his hands from his face, and 
looked so pale and strange, that Furcell was moving 
away to call the usher. 

Madonna caught his dress. 

*'No, no. Poppy — Pm not ill. All right," he said, 
forcing a smile; **I was dreaming — only dreaming — 
go to bed, old boy — . You don't think they heard me, 
do you?" 

In a minute or so, he seemed, as he said,, all right, 

12* 
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and we tombled into our nests again to finish the 
night 

The next day Madonna's bed was racant. His 
jacket and trousers were missing, his shoes and stock- 
ings remained. The window sai^ was open. He had 
made his exit that way, and, no donbt, by means of a 
familiar leaden water-pipe, which had oft^ assisted us 
to terra firma. 

The rest of the story I shall teU, partly fiiom his 
own account, partly &om what we learned elsewhere. 

He said that, on the night in question, he had felt 
very odd and uneasy for seyeral hours after retiring to 
bed, and could not close his eyes for a moment 
A curious sense of lassitude and hunger possessed him; 
he would have given five shillings for a hard biscuit 
We remembered his asking if any chap happened to 
have any eatables under his pillow — but nobody had. 
At last, towards morning, he dozed off, and had a 
dream. 

He thought that his little true love, Eleanor Wilton, 
came and stood at his bedside. She was dressed in 
white, and carried a basket filled with curious and 
beautiful white flowers just budding. Although she did 
not speak, the idea seemed to be conveyed to him that 
she had brought them as her last — her parting present^ 
and that he must take them. 

Madonna strove to obey the intimation, but found 
he could not stir. Paralysed, somehow, he could neither 
move nor utter a sound. This quiescence seemed to 
grieve his little lady. She gazed at him for a moment 
with sad, reproachful eyes, then faded into nothing. 
Madonna awoke. 

Presently he slept again. A second time came the 
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little ghostly visitant, with her basket of flowers now 
fully blown. In the centre of each was a ruby heart 
encircled with diamonds. Eleanor looked yery wan and 
pale, but she smiled as she offered the flowers, and 
though, as before, he was powerless to reply, he under- 
stood that she was to come once again, and if he did not 
then answer, he would never — never — never — Before 
the meaning was complete she was gone, and once more 
he awoke, and once more he slept again. 

For the third time the fairy figure (ctood at his side; 
but now so attenuated and indistinct, that he could only 
fedntly trace her outline; and the flowers in her basket 
were broken, drooping, and dead. He thought she stooped 
over him as though bestowing a shadowy kiss, then began 
to disappear. 

Madonna struggled fiercely to move in vain, and 
uttered the cry that woke us all. 

He was now perfectly convinced that Eleanor was 
iU — was dying — perhaps dead. He would not 
mention his fears, but hastily resolved upon his course 
of action. 

Ko sooner had we settled off to sleep again — which 
must have been in some five minutes — than he got 
up, threw on some clothes, BofQy opened the window, 
and slid down safely into the garden. It was early 
twilight — not a soul astir. Scaling the garden wall, 
he hurried round outside that of the playground till he 
arrived in front of PaUas-House. Something drew his 
attention to the window of the penitentiary — doubtiess 
because it was the only one that had neither curtain nor 
shutter. Nothing indeed was visible; but Madonna felt 
as certain she was there, as though she had beckoned 
him with her hand from the window. Yet, how to 
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reach the room? Suddenly he remembered the gardener^) 
£nut-ladder, which lay in an empty cow-shed. Back he 
flew — found the ladder — draped, pitched, and elung 
it across the wall, and, in three minutes, had reached 
the window. He could make out nothing in the dark* 
ness within, so tried the sash — it was not secured. 
He pushed it up sofdy, and looked in. A chair, a small 
table with a book and a mug of water, a low couch, 
and upon it, sitting up, as though in expectation — < 
Eleanor! 

She exhibited not the least surprise. 

"I knew you would come, dear boy,'* said the little 
thing, faintly, "but you were very long. I want to 
speak to you." 

Madonna was in the room in an instant In a few 
words, uttered with difficulty, she told him that the 
arrival of the ruby heart had been notified to Miss 
Billiter, who taxed Augusta with receiving ii That 
young lady having, it would appear, a desire to retain 
the ornament, though she discarded the donor, at first 
denied its possession; but, after two hours' confinement 
in the penitentiary, resolved to endure no more for the 
sake of either lover or offering, and gave in. She 
asserted, however, that it was not intended for her, 
but for Eleanor Wilton, with whose affection for Madonna 
she was well acquainted, and who, she knew, would 
unhesitatingly take all responsibility. Miss Billiter at 
once turned all her fiiry upon the latter; and, on her 
refusing to reveal the name of the sender, committed 
her to the usual prison, directing that she should have 
nothing but water — not even a crust of bread — 
until she had discarded her sullens, and accepted her 
mistress's terms. 
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Poor Eleanor, however, had been for some time yeiy 
ailing, and the confinement and priyation, not to mention 
the excitement of her mind, told more heavily upon her 
delicate frame than might have been apprehended. Still 
nothing could justify the keeping of the poor innocent 
nineteen hours without notice, solace, or refreshment of 
any kind. 

As she came to this climax of her story. Madonna's 
rage mastered his grief. He started to his feet, intending 
to seek assistance; but Eleanor exerted all her strength, 
and held him fast. 

"It is no use, Harry,'' she said, "I'm going to my 
mother; you know, I said, I would rather. Don't leave 
me again — oh, don't — don't! Oh, I am so glad you 
came! I asked God if you might, because you were my 
only friend. Let me lean my head on your shoulder," 
said the little thing. "Wait!" she added, and gentiy 
parting the long hair from Madonna's scarred forehead — 
white and smooth as ever to her loving eyes — she gave 
it one long kiss, then sunk lower, and hung upon his 
bosom as he knelt. 

He thought she was sinking to sleep, and, almost 
afraid to breathe, remained perfectly motionless for nearly 
half an hour. Then a feeling of anxiety and dread stole 
over hiuL He looked closely at her — one tiny finger 
had hooked in his button-hole. He would not move it; 
but tenderly lifted back the small head. The heavy 
black curls fell back. One glance was sufficient. He 
thought, poor bpyl he had been soothing her to rest, and 
a better Comforter had, meanwhile, laid hia littie true 
love in her mother's bosom! 

Bewildered and stupified with grief poor Madonna 
temuned, for some time, kneeling beside the corpse; then. 
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leoollectixig himself, placed it fitly on the low coaoh, 
kissed the yet warm lips, and went down stairs. 

He met an early housemaid, who started and screamed 
as though he had been a ghost, which, it is probable, he 
much resembled. To her he said that a child — his 
cousin — was lying dead aboye, and that he was hastening 
to tell his Mends and hers. 

The servant tried to detain him; but he walked down 
stairs, opened the front door and proceeded straight to 
the school, and to Styles's room. There he related the 
circumstance of his dream, and the sad story of this little 
lady's imprisonment and death. 

Styles — when he wasn't in school — was a kind, 
good, old chap, just and decided, and always did the right 
thing — which is a great point, you know. 

He wrote instantly to his friend, the clergyman of 
the parish, who was also a magistrate. This gentleman 
came to him directly, and I don't know exactly what 
was the result of their consultation; but a rather rapid 
correspondence ensued with the governess at Pallas- 
House. 

It was reported that a coroner's inquest would be 
held on the poor child. This, indeed, was not done; 
but you'll be glad to hear — at least, I was — that 
that act of tyranny cost Miss Billiter her school, and 
that she now goes out teaching, at eighteen pence 
an hour. 

Madonna never recovered his former spirits. He left 
at the end of the half , and his friends sent him abroad 
with a tutor; but he became so fretful, irritable, and 
impatient of control, — at least, of that sort of control — 
that his father yielded to a curious fancy that had seized 
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him in ^aris, and procured his enrolment in the French 
marine. This was just at the beginning of the war. 

Madonna was appointed to the Yille de Paris and 
sailed to the East, carrying the flag of Admiral Hamelin. 
At the attack by the ships upon the sea-forts , at the 
first bombardment of Sebastopol, the Yille de Paris got 
into a hot position. She lost several officers and many 
men, and a fragment of the same shell which killed 
two aides-de-camp of the admiral, laid poor Madonna 
lifeless on the deck. 

The French officers kindly collected every little 
article of value belonging to him, and, cutting off a mass 
of his bright curls, transmitted the whole to his relations. 
Among other things was a small velvet case which was 
found in his bosom, and within it a little paper written 
in a child's hand. YouVe heard it: 



This i» to give notU that I have promessed to be yoar true-love and 
when I groe op I will mary you if yon like and to bo your Dutiftal wife till 
death and if not I would rather go to my mother — 
Yon believe me, 
Dear sir. 

Tours truly, 

EUAMOR WlLTOlf. 
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HOW THE OLD LOVE FARED. 



0ns morning the sun shone gloriously £rom his blue 
home in the skies athwart a few pale yellow clouds. 
Then its rays fell disheartened and cold on some two or 
three hundrod yards of murky atmosphere, beneath which 
lay a "rising town." 

The streets were something narrow, and the houses 
were curiously jammed, and had a permanently blackened 
look; but what they lacked in size or beauty, they com« 
pensated for in number. SeafiEuing men stood talking in 
groups at the comers of the crossings. Every pair of 
trousers in the place was more or less daubed with tar; 
and some of those who wore them were fine stalwart 
specimens of the Saxon race, with bullet head, buU-dog 
neck, handsome sunburnt face, and crisp fat yellow 
curls. Small boys of five years old wore their Withers' 
sou'-westers. One jostled another as he passed along the 
street; another young 'un was climbing up a coast-wall, 
in a sort of fly feushion, inserting his toes in invisible 
chinks, and holding on by projections not to be discerned 
by ordinary eyes. He fell more than once, and firom a 
fair height too; but rose nothing daunted, and doggedly 
recommenced ^e ascend. They all wore a reckless, self- 
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reliant air, and were, I suppose, of the proper stock to 
make British sailors. Even the less respectable of the 
women who were wrangling amoi^ the men, differed 
strangely from the faded worn-out objects who are daily 
placed before the magistrate in our London police courts. 
Their laughter was loud, their voices deep, their limbs 
massive. Very virile indeed they looked, and were. 
Further on to the right, some stupendous works were in 
course of construction. Thews and sinews were to be 
seen there, such as only England produces, toiling dog- 
gedly and perpetually. Steam-engines of various forms 
and uses were toiling also after their fashion — here to 
pump water in, and there to pump water out. Besides 
these, there were some hundreds of big horses dragging 
enormous loads, calmly, as if they were quite used to 
the engines, and cared less than nothing about their 
noise. They were of the sort of animab foreigners are 
so much smitten with when they see them in the dray* 
carts in London, very carefully tended; many of them 
were gaily ornamented with ribbons, plaiting of hair, 
brass settLogs, and the like, according to the taste and 
ability of the man who looked after each particular horse. 
The works themselves were well worth an examination. 
The workers were pushing out groins and breastings 
which must have astonished the sea as they gradually 
forced it out of its old landmarks. It happened more 
than once that it had in the nighttime arisen and re- 
venged itself, and that in a few hours the labour of 
months had been swept away. But the next day saw 
men calmly setting to work to repair the damage with 
double care, and replace the wall with fourfold stiength. 
More than a score of broad acres were already re-deemed 
from the salt waters. Here and there might be observed 
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thoughtfal-lookiiig men standing, watching keenly and 
"with contracted brows the progress of things. 

Standing rather apart, with folded arms and a pro- 
foundly discouraged air, a young gentleman was likewise 
gazing round him. He was broad-shouldered, rather 
under-sized, but not ill-made, and muscular. He had 
full blue eyes, a quantity of hair of a tawny red, a large 
mouth garnished with a set of capital teeiJi. iNTaturally 
^km smile was constant, bright, and joyial; but now it 
was considerably overcast He walked up to one of the 
contractors with the air of a man who has made up his 
mind to a last effort. 

"Then you do not see any prospect of employment 
for me, Mr. Langford?" 

"No, I do not indeed, Sellon. You see, Eenny ma- 
nages it all, and he has the cash. That place would 
have just suited you, and you would have done the work 
far better than Kenny's nephew. If s not the right man 
in the right place, Stephen. But the man is in the 
place; and right will not turn him out, while might 
keeps him in. Fm very sorry for it, Stephen; but it 
cannot be helped." 

"Well; good-bye, then, Langford. I shall be at 
"Wendon on Sunday." They shook hands, and parted. 



n. 

It was Sunday in the old town of Wendon; and the 
cracked bell of a large churoh was clanging forth its 
invitation to people to enter its opened doors. It was an 
old church — you might tell that, by its strange, high, 
lumbering pews, which no devout young Oxford curate 
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had yet swept away. The windows were cobwebbed 
and dusty, with here and there a pane of stained glass 
in quaint pattern; these were distributed with perfect 
irregularity. These windows looked on to the backs of 
gloomy houses, and on to worn gravestones, where the 
forefathers of those who now stood there, slept Long, 
tangled, sickly grass twined about the gravestones; one 
or two were ornamented with marigolds and oyster-shells. 
Some trees of smoke-dried green slowly grew and slowly 
decayed by the side of the old church. The bell-ropes 
hung into the body of the building, and a stove reared 
its unsightly pipe in the centre, supported by iron bars, 
which radiated from it in every direction. The church- 
wardens were already seated — or rather, enthroned — 
in canopied pews, and looked down with the contempt 
natural to officials on the rest of the scanty congregation. 
They were substantial shopkeepers, and had every right 
to do so. The pews at the side were of an extra height 
Their seclusion sometimes promoted intense devotion — 
sometimes, great levity. A few school-girls sheltered 
their whisperings in ^ese depths, and some aged and 
not very reputable or handsome looking old men in coifs 
and caps were thinly sprinkled higher up. A glance at 
the pile of loaves ranged behind the churchwardens 
might possibly account for their attendance. In the 
linings of these pews every shade and hue in green must 
have been exhausted. Some were of a rich brown and 
tawny aspect; others were violently green, and very 
woolly in substance; sundry of them were worn and 
moth-eaten, the rotten wood had fallen away £rom them; 
and holes were^ present in the flooring, of which one 
could only guess the probable extent Against two of 
the pillars were slips of wood, and thereon were inscribed 
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anns^ and othar henldic derioefl; also, names purporting 
to be of tfaoae men who had in that pariah aerred the 
honourable office of mayor. The dates were reapeetiTely 
affixed; some were as old as serenteen hundred and 
twenty. Their honoured remains now mouldered within 
the dreary precincts of this renerable edifice, and their 
dignity was of strangely little moment to them. The 
clergyman looked like a gentleman; an observer would 
guess that he was also a bon-yiTani He read the ser- 
vice in a speedy, yet orthodox manner. The congrega- 
tion was not large, and the clerk's responses were alone 
audible. 

Just before the confession, a pretty dark-eyed girl 
glided down the aisle, with a rather conscience-stricken 
air, opened with some difficulty one of the doors, and 
hid herself immediately in the very highest pew — there 
she knelt down to say her short prayer. Within just as 
much time as suggested the idea that he had lingered 
outside in order not to appear together, Stephen Sellon 
entered, and seated himself in fhe adjacent pew. The 
two behaved very weU during the service, taking only 
stealthy, innocent glances at each other, and even these 
at long intervals: but when the sermon was read, and 
the benediction said, the girl remained a little longer 
than usual on her knees, and Stephen was waiting for 
her when she rose. They walked silently together out 
of church, and turned on to a broad walk, shaded by 
trees, which bordered the river on which the town stood. 
As they got fiirther and further away from the departing 
congregation, Stephen, being an enterprising youth in 
all he undertook, possessed himself of her hand, and put 
his face under her bonnet in such fashion that she could 
not choose but look at him. And he looked long, but 
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not apparently making himself the happier for so doing, 
for at the conclusion he gave a great sigh. 

''Margaret, my darling, Tye no good news for you. 
I've been up to the dock- works; but the place Langford 
hoped to give me is filled, and there's no chance of an- 
other opening. They don't want young, untried hands 
there, and of brains there is plenty and oyer. These 
are hard men, Margaret; they might have giren me a 
trial." 

''But, Stephen," said the girl, and her voice faltered 
a little, as she spoke, "you know what you wish cannot 
be. I cannot leaye my father, he is aging sadly. I think 
his poor eyes are growing dim, and now he would rather 
hear all his beautiful music played to him than do it 
himself; and my idea, Stephen, my great hope is, that I 
may be able to take his pupils for him." 

"You would do it well, Margaret; you have a 
wonderful knack of managing people." 

Mai^ret smiled, and in her smile there was a pe- 
culiar mocking expression, which seemed like a ripple 
about her mouth. She became grave again. 

"You don't know how hard I practise at nights, and 
how I treasure up his instructions. If I can induce one 
or two families to let me take his place, that will do 
much. And then, when he is so old he can work no 
longer, I can still support him as he has been accus- 
tomed to live. He has worked for me, it is fit that I 
should work for him." 

"But if I could get work near, you need not leave 
him, Margaret; we could marry, and all live together." 

"No, Stephen, we are too young to fetter ourselves, 
with such uncertain prospects. Alone we may struggle, 
and if we fall we fall alone, and drag down no others; 
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but were we married, and your employment so uncertain, 
cares would come on us more quickly than we could 
meet them. BeUere me, we are best single." 

There was no selfshness about the young fellow, and 
yet maa-like he could not forbear the answer, "Margaret, 
you think more of your father than you do of me. My 
young life — " he stopped abruptly. 

"I should be no good wife to you, Stephen, if I 
failed as a daughter; so do not press me more, dear 
Stephen. God knows I am sorely tried already," and 
the pent-up tears came at last 

Then Stephen inwardly called himself many frightful 
names, of which unmauly wretch and brute were the 
least severe; but he only said audibly: 

"I know it, Margaret — forgive me," and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth, before he was forgiven, I 
suppose, for the hand was again placed confidingly in 
his. He continued, "The worst is yet to come, Mar- 
garet; I have undertaken to work my way out to India, 
and the captain has promised to get me engineering work 
as soon as we arrive. It is no degradation," he said, 
stoutly. "I did hope to have begun higher up; but IVe 
never shirked work, and Pll show that a gentleman can 
do as good a day's work as any one. Pve toiled with 
dust, and dirt, and oil, and what not, and HI do it 
again. I know my trade thoroughly, the lowest as well 
as the highest part of it; if s only to begin over again, 
and Fm young and strong." 

"Yes, ifs all true," said poor Margaret, and these 
few words were all she could say. 

"I shall not forget you, Margaret; it may be twenty 
years before we meet again, but even then, I shall be 
yours only." 
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Margaret smiled, but this time it was a poor, wan» 
struggling smile. ''I shall be old and faded then, 
Stephen.'* 

''It does not matter/' he returned, with a steady, 
loving gaze. ''You may be old and faded, worn and 
shriyelled; but you will be more to me than any other 
woman." 

Here they turned their steps back to the church. 

"Well, Stephen, I bind you by no promise; we wiU 
follow the promptings of our own hearts. We haye the 
world before us, and God to aid us," she said. 

They walked on silently for a little time. — "We 
must part now, dear Stephen." 

"I sail to-morrow, Margaret" 

They stood and gazed sadly on the gravestones; there 
seemed nothing but an atmosphere of dampness and 
decay around them, only the warm love and young 
hopes in their breasts; but these triumphed, even in the 
sorrow of the hour. He held her in his strong arms, for 
one last caress, and then released her. In another minute 
he had gone. And so they parted with wrung hearts, 
fearing, as many young lovers have feared, that the 
hour-glass of time, or the scythe of death, would stand 
between them in this life. 

UL 

Stephen Sellok pulled his hat over his eyes, and 
bent his steps towards the little inn, where his worldly 
goods were packed ready for transit, in a depressed and 
remorseful state of mind. He was miserable enough, 
and though he bit his lips and clenched his teeth, it 
was hard work to keep the tears from starting. It was 
tiweli and Tales, V, 13 
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in vain that he inwardly exhorted himBelf not to feel 
this wringing pain at his heart; that he repeated tohim- 
selfy at first mentally, and afterwards aload for greater 
effect^ that hard wise saying of Queen Elizabeth, ''Time 
will comfort ns, and why not do for oorselTes Time's 
office?" Natore, not manhood, was uppermost His dinner 
was dispatched, and then he lighted his pipe, crossed his 
legs, and gazed moodily into the fire. He folded his 
arms tightly across his chest, thinking of her. Then he 
opened the window, and leant out with some romantic 
idea that the wind would waft her breath to him, or 
that the same moon should look down on both. He had 
not naturally a genius for self-torment^ quite the reverse; 
but in love a man will do such things. In his mind's 
eye he beheld her as his wife; and, again, he saw her 
fretted and worn, struggling for her father with adverse 
circumstances, and sinking quietiy, but surely, while his 
arm would be feur firom her. Then an organ-boy added 
his mite of torture, and commenced Angiol' d'amore, a 
song he had often heard Margaret sing; he turned away 
as if he had been stung. It suggested unfaithfulness, and 
he tried to recall her actual words. No vow had been 
given, though much had been implied. So, being driven 
from the window by the organ, he returned and faced 
his Mend, the fire, watching ring after ring of pale blue 
smoke ascend, until he fell into a sort of doze, then 
started up, looked at his watch, got his luggs^ together, 
and hurried off in time to catch the night -train for 
Town. 

He got into an empty second-class carriage, placed 
his carpet-bag under his head, spread his plaid on the 
seat, stietched himself out at ftdl lengtii, and, tired in 
body and mind, fell asleep, and woke in Lond<m. The 
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sharp morning air, the murky atmosphere, the huge pile 
of houses, broke on his eyes as he yawned and shirered 
with that uneasy, unwashed sensation which a night's 
trayelling generally leayes. There was not more time 
than sufficed to swallow a cup of hot coffee, and reach 
the South Eastern terminus for the down-train to FoLkstone. 

A merry little French peasant woman was waiting 
there, with her three children, to return to la belle 
France. Her coloured handkerchief, gay ear-rings, and 
the foreign appearance of the party, had of course se- 
cured her the usual amount of staring with which Britons 
always favour strangers. Stephen handed her into the 
carriage he intended to occupy, and then her small, dark, 
blackeyed children. At each station they put their heads 
out of the window, and exclaimed, in high-pitched Toices 
and most curious accent, ''How far is it from London, 
portair?** Either their thirst for this knowledge was in- 
satiable, or they only understood the question and not 
the answer, for they repeated the experiment at every 
opportunity, to the intense delight of the guards. The 
littie vivacious woman chatted away to Stephen; she told 
him all her history, why she had been to England, how 
she had found the people kind, but sad; and not only 
ignorant, but absolutely unteachable, in matters of the 
cuisine. A sallow lank gentieman, who sat opposite, 
just at this point of the conversation suddenly directed 
a small stream of tobacco -juice out of the window, 
managing with exquisite dexterity to avoid Sellon's nose 
by a hair's breadth. Sellon looked up with an ireful 
expressioiL 

"I guess I did that cleverly," remarked his vis-^-vis. 

''1*11 thank you not to do it again," returned Stephen 
curdy. 

13* 
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''Do yoH -grsLCtise spittmg, sir?" 

Stephen, still in wrath: "Not so near people's faces.*' 

"Well, now," rejoined the passenger, who was an 
American, ^I calculate / can pa^te a fly four yards off." 

Three days firom that time Stephen was at Marseilles, 
and was engaged there at seaman's wages to work under 
the engineer in the Peninsular and Oriental steam-ship 
Ava. It sailed, and he sped on his way; if his heart 
was heavy, his spirit was good; his belief in Mai^aret's 
faithfulness was very considerable; his belief in his own 
was amazingly firm. 

IV. 

It was perhaps a dozen years after this that a lady, 
warmly dad in silks and furs, walked down the prin- 
cipal street of Wendon one winter^s day. She carried a 
small roll of music under her cloak, and stopped at one 
of the large cloistered houses that flanked the cathedral 
in their well-bred gloom and stillness. She rang the bell, 
and was quickly admitted into the drawing-room. She 
opened her music, laid aside her wrappings, and reyealed 
the face of Margaret Meriton. Full, gay, handsome, and 
careless, with a bewitching drollery about the mouth, 
and a rather masterful eye. Presently, the door was 
opened, and a tall and wilful-looking girl, with a pair 
of flashing blue eyes, almost ran in. She would have 
embraced Margaret on the spot, but the latter drowned 
the effort in her own signiflcant way: she laid her hand 
on the young lady's shoulder, saying, "Well, Gecile, 
how is tiie voice, and how have you progressed with the 
song?" 

"0, Miss Meriton, papa says I am hoarse, and that 
I have a cold; but let me try." 
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For myself, I think it an undoubted fSoct that school- 
girls pay greater attention to lessons received firom masters 
than from their own sex; and I make no question that, 
when the enlightened and platonio nature of the age 
admits of youths being instructed by female professors, 
the converse of the proposition will hold good. At the 
same time, there is another fact to be placed against 
this, as has always been the case with every fact since 
the world began; and that is, that a woman of a certain 
age, who has self-KM)ntrol, and has cultivated her powers 
of fascination, can, if she chooses to do it, acquire an 
influence over young girls which almost amounts to 
idolatry on the one side, and against which even a lover 
can hardly hold his own. So, Mai^aret Meiiton, who 
liked to be charming, and was necessitated in her cha- 
racter as music-teacher to eschew flirting, made herself 
particularly charming to her pupils, who all adored her 
after the fashion of young girls. We may also suppose, 
if we like, that she tiiought a little of poor Stephen, and 
for his sake did not wish to lose her skill in the art of 
being delightful for want of practice. So the two sat 
down, and proceeded very amicably for some time. At 
last the fantasy seized Margaret that Miss Yereker should 
repeat a certain passage a given number of times, as a 
penalty for a falling short in the mode of performing it 
The young girl's spirit did not bear this burden very 
meekly; first her pride rose, then mortification did battle 
with pride, and lastly, the spirit of sullenness descended, 
and utterly paralysed Miss Vereker's vocal powers. A 
decided pause ensued. Margaret, smiling to herself as 
the altered intonation fell on her ear, turned round, and 
met such a blaze of indignation on the pretiy fetce as 
(we are sorry to record it) made her smile a great deal 
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more. Then she commenced the song herself. The 
refrain was, 

B«tter troit «1I, and be deeelTed, 
And weep that tniat and that deeelrhig. 

Than donbt one word whieh , if believed. 
Had bleated thy life with trae believing. 

Sh6 sang it delicionsly., and in so doing forgot, or 
seemed to forget, her pupil, her home, and her fother's 
people. The inexorable spirit of music spoke to her of 
other things; and, as her fingers wandered over the 
keys, her face grew very wistful, almost sad, and she 
no longer remembered even to tease Miss Yereker, who 
was affected like Saul, in so £eur that the mutinous de- 
mon was in some sort charmed out of her; and she was 
pondering how she might best descend from her pedestal 
of pride, and make submission to Margaret, without 
losing her dignity. The song was finished, and both 
eame back to realities. Maigaret did not care about con- 
quering herself, but was wondrously fond of conquering 
other people; so she devoted an instant to Miss Yereker, 
and having ascertained by an almost imperceptible glance 
that young lady's state of mind, she proceeded to apply 
the actual cautery. She took the song, and gave it to 
her, saying very sadly, ^'Unlil to-day, I always sang 
that song with pleasure, Cedle, but you have joined to 
it a less pleasant memory; I hope you will like it better 
from this time than I shall;'' and she bent over it, and 
with her pencil wrote on the maigin, Eevolte. Cecile 
Yereker gave a convulsive gulp; but, before she could 
utter the words of contrition which hung on her lips, a 
youth of seventeen years, the facsimile of his sister, 
entered hastily. ''May I see you home. Miss Meriton? 
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I have stayed in on pnipoee/' he added, in a boyish 
pleading manner. 

Margaret was arranging her shawl round her shooldersy 
and she did this veiy deliberately, bending down her 
head, while an amused smile played about her lips. 
Meanwhile the' boy eyed her as if he longed to assist 
her, but refrained, lest he should meet with a repulse. 
Possibly some memory of former rejections aided his ap- 
parent moderation. Then she looked up, and gave him 
her hand. "No, I thank you, young Oeoi^e; a poor 
music-mistress hardly needs an escort. Good-night, 
Cedle." 

The lad followed her to the door with a provoked 
look on his handsome young face. I dare say that young 
George grated on his ears. He returned to his sister, 
and regarded the fire. ''She is too handsome to walk 
alone. 1 wish I were a man, Cis, and then I would 
marry her." 

This new view made Cis deliberate a little. The 
result was favourable. "That would be very oice, George, 
and then I need not take any more singing lessons of 
her — at least, unless I liked the songs particularly,'' 
she added, as her eye fell on the word Bevolte. 

Margaret gave, two more lessons on her road, and 
then walked quickly home, and safely too, in spite of 
young George's fears. 

Her fiftther, a poor gentleman in the first instance^ 
became poorer still: an amateur musician, he was re- 
duced to make his pleasure minister to> his necessity. 
His health, as we know, failed him more than his for- 
tune; for as Margaret had said, so she had done, and 
in the matter of a daughter he was decidedly a much to 
be envied man. When she returned, he was sitting in 
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his chair by the iie, ihinkiiig long of her, as the Scotch 
say; in her eyes he looked , each time she came back, 
more gentle, feeble, and shadowy than before. She 
busied herself about him buoyantly and pleasantly, as 
was her wont. 



In quickly told tales like this there is no room, as 
there is no need, to detail the course of each day which 
went to make up her life. Margaret Meriton was fast 
growing rich. I don't mean that she had amassed landed 
property, but she had for many years been liable to the 
income tea (all English hearts will feel for her and with 
her in this respect). Work was a law and necessity, 
but she did her work easily; it suited her, and her 
gains were sufficient to support her fietther in great com- 
fort. She was, moreover, much liked by the families 
around; her unflagging gaiety of spirit, her quick talents, 
and splendid Toice, made her a welcome addition to 
every society. No tidings from Sellon had ever reached 
her — yet, in spite of it, she grew happier, handsomer, 
and stouter; she was not a-weary because he came not; 
and, indeed, presented no resemblance to the Marian of 
the Moated Grange. 

Ten years from the time we last pourtrayed her she 
entered her fortieth year. It was a winter evening; 
there had been a driving shower of sleet and snow, with 
a keen, bitter, north wind; the foot passengers in the 
street were whipped, blinded, and at last cowed by it; 
and retreated into their houses; the houseless poor betook 
themselves to alleys and doorways for shelter. The skies 
Were sullen and lowering, and a dense mass of pale grey 
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to the north -west afforded every prospect of more rough 
weather. I do not think any one could look more com- 
fortable or handsome than Margaret Meriton, as she sat 
making the hot coffee in the snug study , dad in rich 
garments of sober hue, as befitted her age and purse. 
Her father was still alive , and was seated in the self- 
same chair. His head was very white, and quite bowed 
on his breast, and his long thin fingers beat time rest- 
lessly. She spoke only a few words to him now and 
then, and they were caressing, and such qb might have 
been used to a child. At last she settled herself in her 
own lounging chair, cut open a new book, and was soon 
deep in it. Gradually the new book found its resting- 
place on the floor, and Margaret reposed calmly. There 
was a rumbling of carriage-wheels close to the house, 
and then a halt. But there was no magnetism in the 
air to warn Margaret of any one being near her, more 
than that gentle shadowy man whom she had tended for 
80 many years. Then a footstep in the hall, and hand 
on the door. Even the seven sleepers awaked at iBfit, 
and when the door opened Margaret started to her feet^ 
fully prepared to deny that she had been otherwise than 
wide awake. She heard a deep voice say, ''I know the 
way,'' then came .a face bronzed fiery red, full blue eyes, 
not altogether strange to Margaret — at least she had 
seen such in her dreams — a mass of hair, beard, 
moustache, and whiskers of a hue which was pale only 
beside the face. All this surmounted a figure huge in 
every way, but especially in breadth. Margaret stood 
wondering — and the figure stood wondering also. like 
the Ancient Mariner, ''he fixed her with his glittering 
eye," and as he performed this operation he drew off 
wrapping after wrapping, and at length stood confessed 
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as Stephen Sellon, weighing at least sixteen stone. He 
was not a tall man, so appearances did ^ot assist him on 
that score. Then tide blue eyes danced with amosement, 
the white teeth showed themselves, and a hearty, full, 
sonorous laugh broke the ice. 

"Margaret, do you not know me?'' He stepped for- 
ward, and kissed her, at first lightly on her cheeks, and 
then putting her back, with another glance and another 
laugh, he followed up that kiss by many others, and 
they came so fast and warm that Miurgaiet had not reaUy 
presence of mind to resist "I ascertained you were still 
Margaret Meriton, or you would not have seen me here 
to-nighi Is this your father?" 

She led him up to the old man gently. ''Speak 
tenderly to him, Stephen, he is quite childish now." 
Something in the subdued womanly tone of Margaret's 
voice gave Stephen a choking sensation; however, he 
cleared his throat, and shook hands with Mr. Meriton. 

The poor gentleman looked up with his wan ap- 
pilphensive smile. "You'll be kind to Margaret, e^, 
you'll be kind to her," and then he rambled on incohe- 
rently. 

Margaret had not forgotten how to blush, and at this 
random speech of her father^s the blood rushed up in 
torrents to her hair roots, leaving a transient crimson on 
her throat and neck. Apparently this enchanted Stephen; 
he rubbed his hands, and arranged his tawny beard, and 
sat down, and watched Margaret as she poured out coffee 
for him, with the bright, cheeiful, trusting look of twenty 
years before. 

"Ah, Margaret," he continued, laughingly. "I swore 
that were you faded, worn, and weazen, I would still be 
true; but you have not firetted for me, you have not 
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the assurance to pretend it. Am I absolved from my 
oath?" 

Margaret raised her eyes with a malicious glance, 
signifying, Et ta, Brute! 

''Yes, I know/' he added, surveying rather ruefully 
his own ample person. "We have both much to for- 
give." There was no explanation asked, for none was 
required; they both felt supremely happy. 

Shall we leave them so? Ah, young lovers! would 
you believe it possible that that happy, handsome, com- 
fortable-looking woman is Margaret Meriton, who, a 
score of years before, was condemned to separation, un- 
certainty, and work for her daily bread; or that good 
man, so jovial, frank, and portly, should be the exiled 
lover. Take courage — ''men die, and the worms eat 
them, but not for love.** They had each done their duty, 
not sadly and sternly, but merrily and well, and t^eir 
tree of love blossoms, though late in life. Perhaps, one 
of the things we love best to see, is the gentle, grave 
beauty of some autumnal flower, which gladdens our 
eyes when the summer has fled, and the unkindly drip 
of the winter rain is at hand, and the sky is ashen grey, 
and our mother earth brown and lifeless. 
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HELENA MATHEWSON. 



CHAPTEB L 

My father was rector of lichendale, a little, grej- 
walled town, of which few but north- country people 
have ever heard. My mother died when I was quite a 
child y leaving me — little Helena, as I was always 
called — with no other companions than my two bro- 
thers, Paul and Lawrence, and our faithful, old nurse, 
Hannah. My eldest brother, Paul, was grave and moody; 
and Lawrence and I, who were warm allies, were nearly 
always quarrelling with him. Lawrence could not bear 
to hear what Paul so firmly maintained; — that unless 
Helena were a better girl, and more careful over her 
spelling, she would be burnt alive after she died. Not 
seeing the inconsistency of this terrible threat, and, 
fearing from Paul's authoritative tone, that he had the 
power to execute it, Lawrence would take up my cause 
with fiery zeal, and offcen cudgelled Paul into granting 
me a milder sentence. We used to take our lesson-books 
into the study every morning; and, while I learnt my 
spelling, my brothers read and construed with my father. 

But Paul soon grew too old for mere home-schooling; 
and, after much secrecy and mysterious preparation, he 
was sent to the grammar-school at Sawbridge. Lawrie 
and I made merry over his departure. We had wilder 
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games than ever in the garden and woods, and got into 
twice as many scrapes as before; so that sometimes even 
Hannah lost all patience with us, and dre^ed us — 
little trembling cidprits — before my father, who lifted 
his kind eyes from his book, and tried, with but little 
success, to look displeased. 

Those happy days passed too quickly. Lawrence 
went to school; and, after two or three years there, to 
Eome. He had always said he would be an artist; and 
he did not iSinoh from his plan as he grew out of child- 
hood, but adhered to it so steadily that at length my 
father consented to his going to Italy to study. He was 
very young to be sent so far alone; but my father had 
lived for so long in lichendale, that he seemed to have 
forgotten how full of danger and temptation a city like 
Rome would be to one eager and reckless as Lawrence. 

Poor Lawrie! I remember our last parting well. He 
was so glad to 'be going to Italy, so sorry to leave Lichen- 
dale, and' so charmed with the unusual hurry and bustle, 
and his suddenly acquired importance, that smiles and 
tears chased each other away in quick succession from 
his face. I can see now his last, sad look, as the mail- 
coach, which had stopped for him at our gate, drove off; 
and I remember turning out of the sunny garden into 
the house, and running upstairs that I might sob undis- 
turbed in some quiet hiding-place. But Paul, who had 
come over for the day to say good bye to Lawrence, soon 
discovered me; and, instead of trying to comfort me, 
talked in a slow, measured moan of the wickedness of 
my grief, and of his belief that despondency was a child 
of the devil. 

Lawrence's letters were frequent and affectionate, 
and at first almost homesick. The pleasures of Home 
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were great, he wrote, bnt still he loved Lichendale and 
Helena, €ur, far more dearly than ever, and often longjod 
to come back. Gradually, howeyer, another tone crept 
into them. There were fewer allusions to home, and to 
the time when he should return to us; but, instead, the 
thin blue sheets were covered with accounts of the grand 
English families that he met, whose patronage seemed to 
intoxicate him, and of beautiful ladies, whom, I feared, 
he liked better than little Helena, if they were reaUy as 
lovely as he described them. Sir Edward Stamford, the 
owner of Lichendale Hall, and who would have been the 
great man of our neighbourhood had he ever visited it, 
was one of the acquaintance of whom we heard most 
My father regretted this much; for reports had travelled 
home that the life Sir Edward led abroad was wild and 
dissipated; and those who recollected him at Lichendale, 
in the old Baronet's time, declared that he had been 
always self-willed and passionate. 

Lawrence had been absent six years. I was grown 
into a tall, shy girl of sixteen; and Paul, after a success- 
ful career at Cambridge, was on the eve of being or- 
dained. Surely, Lawrence would soon come back, I 
thought. My father also longed for his return, and wrote 
to urge him to leave Bome, at least for a while. We 
were full of glad expectation. My father counted the 
weeks that would elapse before his return, and I counted 
the da3rs and hours, which I thought would never pass. 

Before that day came a more terrible — a more sud- 
denly terrible one. A letter came for my father fix}m 
Italy, but not directed in Lawrence's hand. I took it 
into my father's study myself, and watched him as he 
read it He seemed to dread eviL He broke the seal 
slowly, and paused before he dared tp glance at the con- 
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tents. I WBS 60 frightened and impatient that I could 
have torn it open, had it been bound with iron, and my 
father's delay was dreadfiil to me. One look at his fiice, 
as he stared in horror at the shorty Italian sentence, con- 
firmed my worst fears, and I did not need to hear the 
word ''Dead!" rise slowly to his lips, to strike the awM 
certainty through me, that Lawrence — affectionate, wil- 
ful Lawrence — would never come back to us. I did 
not scream or faint I felt the longing that I have had 
from childhood, whenever I have been unhappy or terror- 
stricken, to creep away with my grief and hide; but I 
could not leave my father, pale and ghastly as he looked. 
Thank God! I did not For years he had had symptoms 
of heart-disease. I clung to him in silence, thinking that 
it was only his great mental pain that made him so 
deadly still and white. I chafed and kissed his hands; 
and, in grief for his grief, almost forgot my own. ''Paul 
— send for him!" he sighed. I left the room, wrote a 
short note to summon him, and then hastened back to 
the study, for I began to fear my father was ill. 

Li those few minutes Death had entered, and claimed 
his victim. What a night of misery I passed! I longed 
to die. Why was I spared? — spared to pain and mourn- 
ing and craving grief? 

CHAPTER n. 

Neablt two years passed, and I still lived at the 
dear old rectory. Sir Edward Stamford, the patron of 
the living of Liohendale, had written to offer it to Paul 
when he heard of my father's death. The letter was 
kind, and fall of polite regrets that they should most 
probably never meet, as he intended to remain always 
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abroad. There was no mention of Iiawrence in it; which 
I thought Btrango. My brother hesitated for some time 
before accepting a living from one whom he chose to call 
a sinner in the sight of the Lord; but his affection for 
lichendale; for its grand, old parish church, and the 
sober, godly towns-people, overcame these scruples, and 
he settled down into my father's place, if not to fulfil 
its duties OR mildly, at any rate with as rigid conscien- 
tiousness and self-denial. Hannah had left us, to live 
with some orphan nieces of hers in another town; so I 
was Paul's little housekeeper, as I had latterly been my 
father's. There were none of the few families of our 
own rank in Lichendale that I much liked, or with whom 
I kept up any great intimacy, so that I often felt sadly 
lonely. Paul loved me in his grave way, but he seemed 
to tldnk that any unnecessary display of affection was 
harmful, and I cannot remember his ever petting or 
caressing me. Still, after the first great grief for Lawrie 
and my father had been softened by time, I was happy 
— in a sort of quiet, listless way. The country round 
Lichendale was beautiful. On one side, was the park, 
with the Hall peering through the trees; and, on the 
other, the red sands which the tide rarely covered, 
stretchii^ away to the silver sea-line. I used to take 
long walks by myself on these sands, or in the woods. 
I did not read much; for the only books that Paul 
allowed me were what I did not care for; either abstruse 
treatises on religion, or biographies, in which the history 
of the man was made subservient to all manner of dole- 
ful morals, and melancholy hints to sinners. We live4 
very simply. Lawrence had left many debts in Bome; 
and, to pay these, it was necessary for a few years to 
give up many luxuries, and to part with one of our 
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ttosiy old senrantB. So I found some pleasant occupation 
in little hoosehold duties. 

This was my life when I was eighteen; and it was 
then that Sir Edward Stamford suddenly returned to 
lichendale. He was brought by the report of an ap- 
proaching dissolution of Parliament , people said; for, they 
whispered y he meant to stand for Lichendale , to turn out 
the present sleepy old member. Lichendale is one of the 
smallest boroughtowns in England; but, at the passing of 
the Beform Billy ereiybody thought it likely to become a 
populous seaport There were rumours of docks to be 
built, and new lines of traffic to be opened; and the old 
inhabitants, terrified at the prospect of these changes, 
swore vengeance against the different companies that 
were to effect them; but, as time wore on, and year 
after year the sea gradually receded from the town, these 
projects had to be abandoned^ and people began to see 
that Lichendale was doomed to sink into a quiet, decay- 
ing town; instead of rising to any great maritime im- 
portance, and they almost questioned the necessity of its 
being represented. The constituency was small and trac- 
table, with but vague political notions. Colonel Peterson 
had been elected more on acconnt of his high character 
as a squire and countzy gentleman, than for anythii^ 
else; and even though Sir Edward should enter the lists, 
with his brilliant talents and strong opinions, yet it would 
be doubtful, unless his character could bear comparison 
with the honest old colonel's, whether he would succeed 
in his attempt to wrest the borough from his hands. 

On the afternoon of the day which followed Sir 
Edward's return, Paul bade me get ready to go and call 
with him at the Hall. I dared not disobey; yet the 
thoughts of venturing, even with my brother's protection^ 
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within that terribly grand house and encountering its 
master, made me feel shy and lightened. But our walk 
through the park, with our feet sinking deep into the 
moscfy, daisy-spotted grass, and the sea-wind making a 
low, surging sound in the dark pine trees round us, 
freshened me up, and gave me a meny ooun^. I 
danoed along, laughing at the notion of my going like a 
grand dame to call on the lord of the manor in the after- 
noon, — I who had spent the morning in mending stock- 
ings, and shelling peas. At another time, Paul would 
have reproved me for my wild spirits; but he was now 
busy turning over and over and perfecting the speech of 
welcome and thanks with which he meant to greet his 
patron. We reached the great portico. I had once 
been shown over the Hall by a cross old housekeeper, 
but I had never before called Ihere, or leisurely examined 
any of the beautiful rooms; so that I was quite delighted 
that Sir Edward delayed coming to us, and left me time 
to look at all the curiosities with which the spacious 
ante-room was filled. Sir Edward kept us waiting a 
long time; and when he at length entered, he looked 
pre-occupied and somewhat constrained. He was about 
thirty, to all appearance; tall and firmly built, with a 
face passion-worn and pale, yet strangely attractive. He 
hardly raised his eyes to our iaceB as he approached us; 
but once, when the conversation flagged and he turned 
them foM on me, I quailed beneath their steady, lustrous 



'Taul," I said, as we walked home, ''I did so wish 
you would have asked Sir Edward about Lawrie. He 
might have remembered much to tell us if you had but 
begun the subject, which perhaps he did not like to in- 
troduce himself." 
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''I could sot mention his name to a stranger: it 
would not be right in me, if I could. You talk about 
LaMrrence freely and often, as if you felt no shame in 
his death; but when you grow older, you will feel as I 
do, and shudder when you remember that he was a 
duellist" 

Poor dead Lawrie! I felt as if it was some great 
moral want in me that prevented my blaming him as 
Paul did. To Paul a duel was murder in its most cold 
and wilful form. He seemed to foiget the temptations 
to which Lawrence had been exposed, and the feu^t that 
he was the challenged — not the challenger; nay, some- 
times it seemed as if he forgot that it was his own 
brother whom he so relentlessly condemned. I could 
only pity Lawrie goaded — as I felt he must have been, 
by false shame,* and not by any unforgiving passion — 
to that last act which he had expiated with his life. But 
Paul, as I have said, felt differently. It hurt his piide 
of goodness that his brother should have died such a 
death. He hushed it up as much as he could; notwith- 
standing, the report spread through Lichendale that 
"young Mathewson had died far away across seas in a 
murdenng-match;" and deep words of wrath against his 
murderer were mingled with regrets for my father; whose 
death, it was known, had been caused by the sudden 
sorrow. With whom Lawrence had fought, we did not 
know. No details had been given in the letter which 
my father had received; and Paul would never make in- 
quiries, either as to the cause of the duel, or the name 
of the challenger; so that the suspicions which rested, 
with but little ground, on a French artist were never 
confirmed. ''Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord/' Paul would repeat to himself, half aloud, when- 
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ever people talked of fhe chance of discoYering the tm- 
known maiderer; as if it gave him a kind of grim plea- 
sure to remember into what Almighiy hands he had 
yielded his cause. Sorely, I thought, the Creator in 
his great goodness judges more mercifolly than men 
judge. 

CHAPTER m. 

The morning after our call, Paul was out^ and I had 
gone up-stairs to get my hat for a stroll, when Jane came 
panting up the stairs, breathless with astonishment, for 
''Sir Edward was in the parlour!'' What could he 
want? 

''Did you tell him Mr. Paul was out, Jane?" 

"Yes, Miss Helen; but he asked if you were in the 
house, and he comed in almost afore Pd time to answer 
yes." 

He must have called on some urgent business, I 
thought; and I hurried down to him. His ride through 
the fresh morning air had flushed his cheeks, and he 
looked Tery handsome. His half-haughty, half-careless 
bearing impressed me as something strange and striking; 
it was so different from Paul's grave, slow manner. 

"You must not think me an impertinent intruder, 
Miss Mathewson," he said, as I entered; "I bring my 
excuse in my pocket," and he tossed a note on to the 
table. '^It is to beg you and your brother to dine with 
me to-morrow. I wrote it for the chance of your being 
out There seems but little prospect of a dissolution, 
and time hangs heavily on my hands; so, if you and Mr. 
MathewBon will give me the pleasure of your society for 
to-morrow evening at leasts I shall be quite delighted.** 
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I felt that I ought to respond to this invitation with 
some yezy civil thanks; but the thought that came upp6]^- 
most in my mind was of surprise at Sir Edward's want 
of occupation. 

''All your tenanta would be so glad to see you/' I 
said, hesitatingly; ''if you have so much spare time, I 



"Do you think they would?'' replied Sir Edward, 
looking surprised at my daring to hint at his neglect of 
duty as a landlord. "I have always transacted business 
witli them through my agent Still, perhaps, they might 
care to see me, though I can't say the anxiety to meet 
is mutuaL The farmers round lichendale must be a 
very dull set of people. Can you tell me what character 
I bear here, Miss Mathewson? You must know my 
tenants well. Bo those in the town, for instance, hold 
me very low in theur righteous estimation, pray? Haye 
reports unfavourable to me travelled firom Italy?*' he 
said, with a bitterness which a smile faintly concealed. 

"I do not know if i^ej love you at present; for it is 
difficult to love those one never sees. Ko! no! I dont 
mean that," I added quickly, thinking of Lawrie; "but it 
would be difficult for them to love one who has left 
them, and shown no interest in their welfare. I know 
that they are a good and grateful set of people, and that 
you might easily win their affection I am sure." 

"I was thiaking of their good esteem merely as re- 
garded the probabilities of my being elected, if there 
should be a dissolution," said Sir Edward, earnestly; 
"but you make me feel ashamed of myself. I ought to 
consider it more as a proof of my having been a good 
landlord to them, and less as a means of my own success 
in life. I shall take your hint; meanwhile, I am con- 
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foondedly disappointed at Parliament having settled 
down again bo quietly. I had quite worked myself up 
into a fever of imagination, at the thoughts of my con- 
testing the election with Colonel Peterson." 

''You left Borne on purpose to stand for lichendale, 
did you not?" 

^Tes/' said Sir Edward, musingly, and his &ce 
brightened with some unspoken, sunny recollection of 
the Eternal City. 

''Did you know my brother Lawrence there?" Tasked 
quickly, for I was afiraid of my courage fedling me if I 
did not grasp at the first opportunity of asking the ques* 
tion which Paul had so strongly discountenanced. 

"I met him many times," said Sir Edward, in a low, 
indistinct voice, starting from his reverie. His eyes were 
fastened on me — fall of pity, I fmcied; but I dared 
hardly meet them. He said little more and soon went 
away. 

Oh! he, too, thinks like Paul, that Lawrence has 
sinned deeply; and would avoid the subject, I thought to 
myself, as I pondered over the visit; and I wondered if 
Sir Edward disliked me for mentioning Lawrence so 
shamelessly. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Sir Edward was like a flash of lightning striking 
across my quiet path. Everything in my daily life 
lost its bri^tness. We saw a good deal of him, and 
soon I began to feel those days which passed without 
meeting him, long and dreary. Each day I liked his 
face better; and the look of passion, that I had at first 
liotioed in it^ seemed, by degrees, to give place to one of 
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gentleness and kindness. Gradually, too, tales of re- 
cent kind deeds amongst his tenantry, took the place 
of the reports which had been rife in lichendale 
before his return, of his dissipation at Borne. I some- 
limes wondered if my few words were the cause of his 
kindly intercourse with the poor people; but I checked 
myself quickly in this presumptuous supposition, and at- 
tributed the change to his natural good feeling. At any 
Tate, it could hardly be to curry favour with his con- 
stituents; for, all chance of a speedy dissolution of Par- 
liament seemed past 

He* seemed, to my astonishment, to care to talk to 
me even more than to Paul, whose prejudice against him 
neyer quite wore off. Paul — if ever I ventured to ex- 
press any of my boundless admiration for Sir Edward's 
wit or genius — checked me, and reminded me of all 
we had heard against his character. 

"I can believe him passionate, Paul; but surely he 
is nothing worse.*' 

"Passion is a fearful thing, Helena,** Paul would 
reply; "and I believe Sir Edward to be selfish — more 
from habit than disposition perhaps; but still inexcusably 



"He has had no motive for self-denial, most likely,'* 
I urged. 

One beautiful evening — it was then the month of 
June — I set out to walk by a short cut through the 
park, to see a woman who was ill, and to whom I was 
taking some things. I hurried along; for I was late. 
Paul had set out some time before to the church, where 
there was service that evening, and I knew he would be 
vexed if I were not in time for it. I had got into a 
way of always looking out for Sir Edward; and, that 
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evemngy although I had to walk quickly, I coul^ not 
refbdn firom stopping every now and then to see if he 
was in sight I met the curate hastening to the church. 
I quickened my steps, and determined not to stop again 
till I reached the cottage. Nothing startles one so much 
as the sudden fulfilment of some present dream that 
hope has conjured up. And, as I walked along, fancying 
what I should do and say if Sir Edward were to appear, 
I was startled hy the well-known canter of his horse. 
My heart beat wildly. I thought it would have burst. 
The hoofs struck louder and louder on the grass, as the 
horse bounded towards me, but I did not turn round 
again. I longed to see if it really were Sir Edward, or 
whether I was mistaken; but I felt that I was scarlet, 
and I bent my head under my hat, and tried to hide my 
blushes. Sir Edward sprang from his horse, and stopped 
me. I do not know now exactly what he said. Even 
tlien I caught at its meanii^ from his face rather than 
heard his words; for my brain reeled — the trees seemed 
to rock, and the light to quiver and fade before my eyes. 
Faint and dizzy, I thought I must have fallen to the 
ground at his feet; but Sir Edward saw how white I 
grew, and passed his strong arm round me. I think he 
did not dislike my weakness; for as wc stood there, he 
told me how, from his first look at my fetce he had liked 
me, and cared to see me again, and that he now loved 
me dearly, and wanted me to promise to be his wife. 
It was strange to me, and yet very sweet, to be spoken 
to with such loving tenderness. I brought back to my 
mind the days when I had my father and Lawrence to 
caress me; and, mistily, there uprose a dim remembrance 
of one, holding me tight in her dying grasp, pressing 
long, soft kisses on the Httle cheek she had wetted with 
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her tears; for^ with enieh gentle words and ways as a 
mother might use to a £rightened dhild, did Sir Edward 
striye to soothe me, till my fedntness passed, and he had 
gained my answer. 

The church bells stopped. 

''I must go, Sir Edward, or Paul will be so yexed." 

^'You shall neither go to church, nor call me Sir 
Edward,'' he said, smiling; and detaining me with play- 
ful force, he made me sit down on a low ledge of rock 
that pierced the grass close by, cushioned with soft, 
purple thyme, and golden-staired money*wort "Helena,'' 
he continued, his eyes pleading more earnestly than his 
words, "can you forgiye the wild, wicked youth that I 
hare spent? Will you strive to foiget what I have been, 
and leam to think of me only as I now am: pardoning 
all that I have done wrong for the sake of my true, 
deep love?" 

I did not answer. I hardly hoard his last words. A 
sudden doubt had filled my mind, that cast a dark shadow 
across the sunshine of my happiness. 

"When you ask me to be your wife. Sir Edward," I 
said, trying not to dread his answer, "do you remember 
the shame that Paul says attaches to our name? Bo you 
remember that my youngest brother died in a duel?" 

Sir Edward started. 

"Those are your brother's rigid notions, Helena -• 
very ortiiodox no doubt — but they are not mine. In 
this peaceful place, perhaps, duelling seems a terrible 
thing; but it is nonsense of Mr. Mathewson to talk of 
it so. No stain inJQicted on your name from that — 
though if it did — still I would marry you." 

"I have always thoi^ht Paul judged Lawrie too 
harshly," I said, "and I am glad you think the same. 
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Did you first like my face because it reminded you of 
Lawrence's, Sir Edwurd?" 

Sir Edward answered me with a gay laugh; but his 
voice trembled. 

I wished the church bells to ring again, with their 
peacefiily booming sound. There seemed something half 
unholy in the lights careless way in which he had spoken 
of duelling; although intended to quiet my doubts. It 
felt to me — yes! I am sure that it is not my present 
fancy — it felt to me at that moment, as if Lawrence 
stood unseen between me and Sir Edward. The wind, 
chill and damp, rustled through the trees, with a dreary, 
shuddering sound. Sir Edward rose, and walked apart 
for a few minutes. 

^'Gk> home, dear little Helena," he said, at length; 
"I shall come and see your brother to-morrow." 

I got home quickly, and sat in the twilight waiting 
for Paul. 

CHAPTER V. 

I HAD half feared that Paul might refiise his consent 
to our engagement; but I was mistaken. His opnion of 
Sir Edward had that very day been greatly improved by 
something he had heard in the town — some kind or 
honourable deed, I forget exactly what; and, with many 
admonitions as to my future conduct, and not a few re- 
proofs for past misdemeanours, he gave a slow, solemn 
consent. 

The few weeks of my engagement were perfect hap* 
piness to me. Before, I had had no one to sympathise 
with me in all my daily joys and sorrows, or in my 
deeper feelings; but now, Edward would listen with un- 
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tiring patience and ready sympathy to anything that 
came into my head. Only about Lawrence I nerer talked 
to him. Paul's opinions — although I could not accept 
them — had yet sufficient power, by their firm persist- 
ency, to shake my confidence in my own; and I dreaded 
lest Edward's pride should ever turn and rebel at the 
remembrance of what Paul called our tarnished name, 
and felt glad that Sir Edward himself never alluded to 
the subject, of which I feared to remind him. Paul's 
grave, sullen manners hardly vexed me now; for I knew 
it was but to bear with them for an hour or so, and that 
in the next Edward would be at my side. He awoke 
my interest in a thousand new things. To be his fit 
companion, I felt I must read books which I had never 
even seen, and these he gladly lent me from the library 
at the HfidL One day when I was there, and he was 
hunting up some volume for me, my eye was attracted 
to a drawer which was partly open. I looked into it 
It was full of beautiful gems, delicate enamels, and mo- 
saics, that he had brought from Italy; and, in the furthest 
comer, glittering in the darkness, lay some quaintly 
carved pistols. 

''Shut that drawer, Helena!'' said Sir Edward, fiercely, 
taming round suddenly, and seeing where I stood. 

I obeyed, and laughingly asked if it was a second 
Blue Beard's cupboard. But I got no answer, and when 
I looked round. Sir Edward was fixedly watchii^ me, all 
colour gone firom his cheeks — all tenderness firom his 
eyes. 

Did you again stand between and part us, Lawrence? 

Edward had promised to walk with me on the sands, 
on the evening of the day but one before that fixed for 
my wedding. I was punctual to my appointment. The 
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Btable doek at the Hall rang out eight as I reached the 
bridge which, crossing the liTer, leads into the park, and 
which was onr usual trysting-place; but no Edward was 
there. I waited till nine o'clock, and then, frightened 
at his not coming, ran to the ^dl with beatmg heart 
and dark misgiyings. 

Sir Edward was in the library, but very busy, the 
serrant said, in answer to my inquiry. He could not be 
too busy to see me, I thought, so I heeded not what else 
the man said, but went quickly to the library. 

"Colonel Peterson is dead!" said Sir Edward eagerly 
when I burst into the room. ''I am sorry I have broken 
my appointment, but these gentlemen,'* and he bowed 
to two whom I recognised as leading people in our little 
town, ''have already honoured me with a request that I 
shall supply his place. You had better go home now.'' 

I felt sad as I walked home. It was wrong, how- 
ever, I know, to mind that Sir Edward seemed engrossed 
in this sudden prospect of entering the political field, 
where he longed to distinguish himself; and I made many 
resolutions not to think of my own claims, or to mind 
how I, for a while, might be discarded. 

Our marriage was put off. Sir Edward was fuUy 
occupied with the chances of his election. Paul went up 
to London, and I begged him not to hasten home; for I 
determined to conquer the old feeling of loneliness which 
was creeping over me, and not to own its power by re- 
quiring him as a companion. Two or three days after 
he had left me, I was sitting in the evening reading in 
the drawing-room. The morning of that day had been 
sunny and bright; but, in the evening, a heavy, grey 
mist had closed round the dale, and sad feelings of de- 
pression had come over me. Edward had been only 
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once to see me in my solitude; and, in that short visit, 
he had seemed abstracted and half-longing to be gone. 
I knew that, fair as his chance was, there was yet need 
for exertion, as two other candidates had come forward. 
I knew that he was much occupied; still it was difficult 
to keep my resolution of not minding how much he 
might seem to neglect me. The wind and rain sounded 
BO dreary, and my heart was so heayy, that at length I 
buried my face in my hands and sobbed. 

CHAPTEB VL 

A nme at the door startled me. I wiped away my 
tears. It must be Edward. How hasty and unjust I 
had been I I rose to meet him, but instead of Edward I 
saw PauL "Helena/' he said, before I had eyen time 
to exclaim at his sudden appearance, or almost to notice 
his wet, disordered dress, "I have heard some dreadful 
news in London, and I have hastened straight home to 
tell you it — to warn and save you.*' 

"Oh! tell me quickly, Paul," I gasped; "what is it? 
Do not stop to break it to me, but tell me. Anything is 
better than suspense." 

"Bear it bravely then, Helena," he said; but he him- 
self was pale and trembling, and as he continued, his 
voice sunk to a low, hoarse whisper, — "Sir Edward 
Stamford is Lawrence's murderer." 

I uttered a fierce contradiction; and I felt defiantly 
indignant 

"Alas, Helena!" said Paul, "the person who told 
me — a Signer Corti — stood beside Lawrence as his 
second in the duel; but had promised him, as he lay 
dying, never to reveal by whose hand he fell; for the 
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challenge had heen tauntingly given, and the offence 
pitilessly ayenged. The quarrel arose ahout some girl 
they hoth admired — a Miss Graham — and Lawrence 
knew, I suppose, what shame would clog his adversary's 
steps were his crime known." 

"Yes, Lawrence's generosity would he true till death,'' 
I hroke in, "hut, oh! that man must he deceiving us; 
it cannot he Sir Edward who has done this cruel 
deed." 

"He showed me the letter, Helena, in which Law- 
rence asked him to he his second, and in which Sir 
Edward's name was mentioned. Nay, he had even the 
pistols with him in London, which had heen Sir Edward's, 
and hore his crest and initials, for they had changed 
weapons before fighting. Lawrence's must be in Sir 
Edward's possession, no doubt; they were that clumsy 
old pair that my fatiier had mended up for him." 

"I have seen them," I said, Alas! I could no longer 
doubt Paul's statement; for, with fearful distinctness, the 
scene in the Hall-library flashed back upon my mind — 
the open drawer, the bright pistols, Sir Edward's face, 
rigid and white with alarm — and I wondered how 
even my trustful love could have blinded me to the truth 
for so long. 

"Corti would never have broken his promise, Helena, 
if it had not been necessary to do so, to save you from 
marrying your brother's murderer. Eeport had told him 
what you were about to do." 

"*To save me from it,' Paul," I exclaimed, "what 
do you mean?" 

"Is it possible, you misunderstand me?" he said. "I 
mean that your duty and your natural affection ought to 
strengthen you to renounce Sir Edward. I can hardly 
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believe that you will find it a difficult task," he added, 
bitterly, "not to love your brother's murderer." 

''I cannot take back my love, Paul. I never gave 
it for any definite reason; it was sent like some blessed 
instinct, and now, though I shudder to think what he 
is, I cannot — cannot part from Edward. It may be 
wicked and unnatural of me; but I cannot!'' Paul 
groaned aloud with horror. "Why did I ever allow this 
engagement?" he muttered to hiinself. 

'*Only think of the terrible remorse he must have 
suffered, dear Paul," I pleaded, trying to be calm. 

''I cannot count, Helena, his so cruelly deceiving 
you, as remorse. Ko: you must and shall break off this 
engagement His guilt has cancelled any promise you 
can have made him." 

''I am stronger-hearted than I seem," I said; '^and, 
although the whole world cry out and condemn me, I 
will stand by him, comforting him, and strengthening 
him to a right repentance. I know you can tear and 
keep me away now; but, when I am of age, I will 
spring free from you and return to Sir Edward," 

I stood there firm and resolute. A deep pain wa9 at 
my heart, and terror struggled with my love; but still 
it lived imperiously strong, bound up, as it seemed, with 
my life. Paul was silent. 

"Good night," I said, and moved towards the door. 

He detained me by the arm. 

"Hear!" he said, and his voice was cruelly calm, 
"the determination to which your obstinacy forces me; 
and from which no earthly power shall make me flinch. 
If you persist in your refusal to break off with Sir 
Edward, I will make known his guilt in every home 
around. No child but shall point at him, and cry. 
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'Murderer!' no mother bat shall pray that her daughter 
may not lire to love like you. Do you think, Helena, 
that the people of liohendale will then choose him, his 
name blood-stained and blackened, for their represen- 
tative? They will not — they shall not — if my words 
have power to move them. Murderer — deceiver as he 
is, what should it matter to him who has lost heaven, 
if this chance of earthly success escape him? I place it 
in your power to prevent this: make your choice." 

CHAPTER Vn. 

I STAGGEBED up to my owu room, and threw myself 
on the bed. I lay sobbing in the darkness till Paul 
heard me, and came to me. I would not listen to him; 
but turned away with angry dread. When he had left 
me, I rose from my bed, went to the open window, and, 
leaning out, strove to see through black vacancy the 
Hall, where Sir Edward was sleeping, ignorant of my 
wild despair. The night-air cooled my burning cheeks, 
and the peaceful silence, only broken by the roar of the 
distant tide, stilled my passionate grief. I knelt down 
and prayed. I prayed that my love might be unselfish, 
and that I might, if necessary, be strong enough to 
sacrifice my own happiness to his. 

Slowly but surely the conviction stole upon me that, 
to do right, I must give him up. I tried to resist it. I 
grappled with it; but in vain. It mastered m& The im- 
petuosity of his love had been trampled down by his 
ambition. I did not love him the less for this. It merely 
made me long that, when his ambition was gratified, I 
might be taught how to win back his first great love. 
Paul had acted with cruel and unening foresight, wheu 
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he had made the altematiye of my refusing to give up 
Sir £dward the almost certain loss of his election , and 
he had rightly guessed the conclusion I should work out 
in my own mind. For I felt that Sir Edward, triumphant 
in his election, and carried by it into new scenes and 
society, would soon foi^et me, and any pain resigning 
me might at first cost him. 

The dawn crept slowly on, and the great white 
lilies, that I had planted out in the garden to make it 
gay for Paul when I should be gone, grew into distinct- 
ness, pointing with their golden fingers towards heaven. 
I still knelt by the window, praying that I might not 
shrink from the sacrifice. 

What Sir Edward answered, when Paul wrote to 
him to tell him of my determination to break off the 
engagement, I was never told exactly; but I fancy his 
reply consisted chiefly of thanks for the assurance, which 
I had made Paul promise to give, that his secret should 
not escape through us. I had asked Paul to write, be- 
cause I could not have borne to do so without giving 
any explanation, and the only true one would have 
bound Sir Edward in honour to hold to his engagement 

For several days after that terrible night I lay in a 
death-like stupor. The merry church-bells woke me 
from it 

''Is it my wedding-day to-day?" I asked, as I 
sickened back into half-consciousness. 

''Oh, Miss Helena!^ said Jane, who had watched 
with Paul by me, "I am right glad to hear your voice 
again. If s no wedding. The bells are ringing for Sir 
Edward — Sir Edward, Miss.** — She guessed rightly 
that name would rouse me. "He's won the election, and 
he's given the ringers a power o* money." 

Novels and Tah$. V. 15 
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A flood of recollection was let loose. It was all too 
true! I turned my face to the wall — I wept bitter 
tears. ^'Oh! that I had a mother to comfort me." 

CHAPTER ym. 

Three years passed. As soon as I recovered from 
my illness I resumed my household duties. I even went 
out in the town, after I heard of Sir Edward's departure 
for London; for I knew that the longer it was deferred 
the more painful would it be to me to revisit the places 
which his presence had made so dear. I strove hard to 
conquer my grief. In the daytime, by constant occupa- 
tion, to which I forced myself, I contrived to drive it 
£rom me; but, at night, when I was alone, it sprang 
from its hiding-place, like some horrid spectre, and 
stared me in the face with relentless eyes« Sir Edward 
seldom came to lichendale, and, during these rare visits, 
I never left the house. His career in public was brilliant 
Had I not paid for it dearly? Even in his absence he 
continued to do much good amongst his poorer tenants; 
and if ever, by chance, they forgot my past history and 
in my visits named him to me, it was with love and re- 
spect for his character. If, instead of receiving this ap- 
probation, he had been branded and condemned by the 
world, would he not have sunk in his own self- respect^ 
and have verified the unjustly harsh opinion of the 
public? 

My love for him never wavered. The recollection 
of those few happy weeks when I had been his, gradually 
became more and more dream-like; but my love con- 
tinued unquenched. For many months Paul and I led 
a life of silent antagonism. Although I tried to forgive^ 
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I could not foiget what he had done, and I do not think 
I considered enough how little he had ever undeistood, 
or even been capable of understanding, my devotion to 
Sir Edward, or how much of his childish experiences 
had been calculated to increase his naturally harsh, un- 
forgiving disposition. Hannah, loving Lawrence the most 
for his little winsome, sportful ways, had often un- 
knowingly checked Paul's a£fbetionate impulses. Once 
as I watched him reading, and noticed the lines of care 
and thought deepening on his face, I was startled into a 
painful consciousness of what a loveless life we led; only 
brother and sister to each other as we were. I was humbled 
by my sorrow, and I did not repress the thought that 
perhaps it was my fault for always striving and chafing 
against his will, instead of showing him a loving sub- 
mission. With a sudden impulse I sprang up, and flung 
my arms round his neck. ''I do love you, Paul,'' I 
murmured, ''I really do." I feared he might put me 
coldly from him. I felt half ashamed that I had not 
restrained myself; but his low, ^'Qod bless you for this, 
Helena," dispelled all doubts, and thrilled me with joy. 
Those few words seemed to draw us closer together than 
I could once have deemed possible; and I strove my 
utmost to hold fast what I had gained by them. 

CHAPTER IX. 

One day I was returning slowly home, after a morn- 
ing spent at the school, when I saw the doctor rush past 
me without a nod or word of recognition. A servant 
followed him, hot and out of breath* I glanced at the 
livery — it was Sir Edward's! 

''Who is ill at the Hall?" Z asked. The man^ a 

15* 
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Btranger to me, stared at me; for, I suppose, I looked 
"wild and eager. 

"Sir Edward/' he said, ''he's got a fever. I told 
him last night he had better have the doctor, but he 
wouldn't listen to me, and now hell want the doctor 
and the parson both." 

Terror seemed to give me strength. I got to the 
Hall without stopping to think. I opened a side-door 
that I knew was left unlocked, and sprang up the wide 
stairs, and on — on — into Sir Edward's presence. A 
wUd, ringing laugh greeted me — 

''Ha! Helena!" he screamed in his delirium, "is 
that you? and where is Lawrence? — poor, bleeding 
Lawrence!" His eyes glared with fever. 

Paul stood at the bedside; brought there, face to 
face with his enemy, by a summons which he had not 
dared to disobey — a summons to give spiritual peace 
and comfort to one, who, the messenger had said, lay 
at the point of death. He saw me as I entered; but he 
did not send me away. The past was forgotten in that 
awful present 

Long, weary days of watching followed. Out-of-doors, 
I remember, everything was so bright and joyous in the 
summer-weather. AH day the belling of the deer, and 
the low, sweet notes of birds calling to each other, came 
floating through the open window into the darkened 
room; and I could hear, too, the people passing through 
the park laughing gaily in the sunshine. It seemed as 
if the full measure of my misery, beneath the weight of 
which I thought my head must surely break, were but 
a little drop of sorrow in the great stream of glad life, 
that eddied sparkling on, untroubled, unpitying. It was- 
terrible to see Sir Edward suffer, and to be able to give 
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him no relief: to hear him shriek in his delirium like 
one tormented, and have no power to soothe. Lawrence's 
death-scene seemed to haunt him like a ghastly vision. 
He mentioned his name perpetually, in rapid, incoherent 
sentences, that were sometimes half-Italian, and of which 
I could only guess the sad meaning. Often his voice 
sank to a low moaning for Helena; but, when I came 
forward and spoke to him — hoping that as at first he 
would recognise me — he shrunk shuddering away with 
shut eyes, seeing in me only my likeness to Lawrence; 
whose face, as he last looked upon it, was not, I think, 
more white and wild than mine became in those hours 
of misery. 

It was during the second night of our watching that 
the physician, for whom Paul had telegraphed from Lon^ 
don, arrived. I heard the hoarse grating of the carriage- 
wheels over the gravel. I knew that he was come, and 
with him, I hardly doubted, relief for Sir Edward. He 
came up-stairs immediately, and entered the room with 
ia quiet, cautious tread. I could hardly bear the sus- 
pense of those moments. I crept out into the dark ante- 
room, and stood there straining with expectation, and 
vainly trying to forget that it was for a verdict of life 
or death that I waited. Sir Edward's great dog left the 
side of the door, where he had lain ever since his 
master had been taken ill, and came to me with a 
strange, piteous whine. 

At length the physician left the patient's room, and 
Paul followed him, pressing him for an opinion. They 
did not see me standing there in the faint moonlight, 
9nd I was too anxious, too eager, to move; so they 
9poke out the eruel truth plainly, and I drank in theii; 
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words as some poor creature mad with thirst, mi^t 
snatch and swallow poison. 

"Did you say there was no hope?" said PauL Hy 
breath came and went quick. 

"Kot a shadow," the physician replied; ''I do not see 
a chance of recovery witii that pulse, and I am not apt 
to give up a case. Yon haven't gained much by 
biingmg me down here, you see," he added, lightly, as 
he and Paul passed on into the gallery. 

I tried to go towards the room; but my strength 
failed. I sank to the ground like one paralysed. As I 
crouched there, in the darkness, I heard my name 
loaded with reproaches. In delirious anguish my faith- 
lessness was denounced for killing its victim, and, in 
that manner, avenging Lawrence. These reproaches had 
enough of terrible sense in them to sound more than 
mere ravings. But, through the tumult of my grief, 
holy words of promise rose to my remembrance — 
"Ask, and it shall be given unto you." I raised my 
hands in an agony of supplication, and prayed for Ed- 
ward's recovery with intense longing. 

I do not laiow why I longed for it so earnestly, re- 
membering always as I did that when he got well I 
must leave him. I suppose I had unconsciously some 
expectation that, if he lived, he would in some way 
learn how true I had been to him; and, before death, 
give me one word or look of gratitude. I rose, 
strengthened and comforted, and went to him. 

The crisis of the fever passed. Sir Edward's 
strength had been spent in the fury of his delirium, and 
he lay prostrate and weak as a little child; but he 
lived, my prayers were heard. Death had hovered very 
near; but at His commands, he spread his black piniona 
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and fled. I watched on day and night by Sir Edward 
till he was out of danger, and his consciousness retomed. 
Then Paul bade me go home, and there was a gentle 
pity in his voice that filled my heart with a new hope. 

He still stayed at the Hall, nursing Sir Edward. 
Twice or three times eyery day he sent me short bul- 
letins; and, on the expectation of these, I seemed to live. 
Each day Sir Edward was getting better. Each day I 
felt sure that Paul's heart was sofbening towards him, 
and yearning more and more* to proffer forgiveness. One 
day (it was more than a week after the crisis) Paul's 
note was longer than it had ever been before. 

*' I have told Sir Edward everything — my threat whieh Heaven haa 
taoght me to repent, and yoor aacrlfice. His Joy when I told him why yon 
had parted from him « was so great that I was qnite afraid lest ita effeots 
shoald throw him back. I mnst tell yon what he says; for, at present It 
would be dangerous for him to see yon. He declares, that I was qnite 
deceived In thinking that he felt no remorse in meeting ns; and that it waa 
only ft>om a strong desire to make every reparation In his power, that, by 
giving me this living, he Insured onr homo so near his. He says, that he 
had a shuddering reluctance to meet those whom be had so deeply ii\|ured; 
but that, direolly he had seen you , he felt it impossible to stop his inter- 
course with ns. He blames himself bitterly for the sorrow he has caused 
yon by the cowardly concealment of his crime when he engaged himself to 
you. When be heard of your determination to part from him, he naturally 
concluded that It resulted from indignation at his conduct, with which I 
had told him we were acquainted. But he now knows how it all was. He 
says, that ever since then he has been making most earnest efforts to 
subdue the passionate heat of temper which drove him to his crime; 
but that he had determined not to plead for your forgiveness till he could 
prove , by his having conquered his evil disposition , that he had striven 
hard to earn it. These are nearly his words. I believe that he meant to 
have seen you, to tell you all this himself, during this visit to LIchcndale; 
and that his anxiety as to your answer, in great measure, brought on 
the fever. His repentance has been bitter; but a day of gladness has 
dawned. — Yours, P. M-**. 

My tears fell fast and thick as I finished the letter, 
but through them I saw Lawrence's eyes shining from 
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bis portrait on the wall, — bright and glad, and it 
seemed to me as if his spirit spoke through them, re« 
joidng with me, and sanctioning my perfect happiness. 



"Helena," said Sir Edward to me the other day, 
"miserable as those three years were, even if it were 
possible, I would not have them undone. They taught 
me how precious you were; and, in striving to win you 
back, my love for you helped me to overcome evil in 
many a £erce conficf 

"That time has done us all good/' I said. "It made 
Paul and me love each other, as we should never other- 
wise have done. I see now how sorrow is sent with" 
divinely merciful purposes." 

"0 baby, baby," said Edward, catching up our little 
girl from the floor, "we will never let you marry such 
a wicked man as Sir Edward Stamford, though mamma 
has done so, — will we?" 
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CHAPTER I. 

Mrs.Wabben was a charming woman — as like the 
popular notion of a perfect angel as anybody could hope 
to find, if they took the longest summer day for the 
search. She was an Irishwoman, the widow of an 
English gentleman of large fortune, who had left her 
endowed with an ample jointure and a handsome manor- 
house in Staffordshire. She was young, bright, fascinating, 
and thoroughly good-natured; she enjoyed nothing so 
much as making people happy, and would sacrifice her 
own pleasure or convenience even, for an entire 
stranger, provided the necessities of the case had been 
brought before her with sufficient eloquence or cn^phasis. 
She did everything in the easiest and most graceful 
manner, and had the virtue of forgetting all about it 
herseK, as soon as the occasion had passed away. She 
was devoted to her friends, and loved them dearly, so 
long as they were there to assist themselves; but, if they 
went away, she never thought of them till the next 
time she saw them, when she was again as fond of 
them as ever. With all her generosity, however, her 
tradespeople complained that she did not pay her bills; 
that she did very shabby things, and that she drove 
dreadfully hard bargains, A poor woman whom she had 
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employed to do some plain work, declared contemptuously 
that she would sooner work for Jews than for charitable 
ladies: they screwed down so in the price, and kept 
folks waiting so long for their money. 

It was not difficult for Mrs. Warren to be an angel: 
she had no domestic discipline to test her yirtues too 
severely, nor to ruffle the bird of paradise beauty of her 
wings. Husbands are daily stumbling-blocks in the path 
of female perfection; they have the faculty of taking the 
shine out of the most dazzling appearances. It is easier 
to be an angel than to be an average good won^an under 
domestic difficulties. 

Mrs. Huxley was the wife of the hard-working 
clergyman in whose parish Mrs. Warren's manor-house 
was situated. She had a cross husband, who did not 
adore her, but who (chiefly from the force of habit) 
found fault with everything she did; nothing but the 
purest gold could have stood the constant outpouring of 
80 much sulphuric acid. Tet Mrs. Huxley went on in 
the even tenor of her way, stru^ling with straitened 
means, delicate health, recurring washing-days, and her 
husband's temper. Her economical feebleness, and the 
difficulties of keeping her weekly bills in a state of 
liquidation, were greatiy complicated in consequence of 
all the poor people in the parish coming to her as to a 
sort of earthly Providence, to supply all they lacked in 
the shape of food, physic, raiment, and good advice. 
Strangers said that Mrs. Huxley looked fretM, and that 
it was a pity a clergyman's wife should have such unat- 
tractive manners; that it must be a trial so such a plea- 
sant genial man as her husband to have a partner so 
unlike himself, and all that The recording angel might 
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have given a different verdict; the poor of her parish 
knew her value. 

The family at the Heetory consisted of one daughter, 
named Miriam, and an orphan niece of Mr. Huxley's, 
whom they had adopted. Mr. Huxley had made many 
difficulties when this plan was first proposed. He oh* 
jected to the expense, and wished the girl to be sent as 
an articled pupil to some cheap school, where she might 
qualify herself to become a nursery governess, or to wait 
on young ladies. This he said on the plea that, as they 
would not be able to give her any fortune, it would be 
cruel to give her a taste for comforts she could not here- 
after expect; that it was best to accustom her betimes to 
the hardships of her lot. Mrs. Huxley did not often 
contradict her husband; but, on this occasion, she exerted 
her powers of speech; she was a mother, and acted as 
she would have wished another to act by her own 
Miriam. Mr. Huxley graciously allowed himself to be 
persuaded, and Agnes Lee, the child of his favourite 
sister, was adopted into the Ilectory nursery on a per- 
fect equality with her cousin. It somehow got to be 
reported abroad, that Mrs. Huxley had greatly opposed 
her husband's generosity, and had wished the little 
orphan to be sent to the workhouse. 

The two children grew up together, and were as 
fond of each other as sisters usually are; but Agnes Lee 
had the strongest will and the most eneigy. So it was 
she who settled the plays and polity of doll-land, and 
who took the lead in all matters of ^' books, and work, 
and needle-play." Agnes was twelve, and Miriam four- 
teen, when the fascinating Mrs. Warren came to live at 
the Great-House. 

She took up the Eectory people most warmly, and 
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threw herself with enthusiasm into all manner of bene« 
Yolent schemes for the hcnefit' of the parish. To the 
two girls she seemed like a good fairy. She had them 
constantly to her heautiful house, she gave them lessons 
in singing y and taught them to dance; her French maid 
manufactured their bonnets and dresses; she lavished 
gifts upon them, she made pets of them, and was never 
wear^' of inventing schemes for giving them pleasure. 
It was delightful to see their enjoyment and to receive 
their gratitude, and she never suspected the delicate un- 
obtrusive care with which poor cold, stiff, Mrs. Huxley 
contrived that the two girls should never fall too heavily 
upon the hands of their beautiful patroness. She also 
tried to inspire them with a portion of her own reserve; 
but that was not so easy. Miriam — a mild, shy, un- 
demonstrative girl — felt an admiration of Mrs. Warren 
that approached to idolatry. It took the place of a first 
love. Mrs. Warren liked the excitement of being loved 
with enthusiasm; but she never calculated the responsi- 
bility it brought along with it, and omitted nothing that 
could stimulate Miriam's passionate attachment Agnes 
was less impressionable. She had a precocious amount 
of common sense, and Mrs. Warren's fascinations did 
not take too much hold upon her. The Eector was al^ 
most as much bewitched as his daughter by the fair 
widow. She talked gaily to him, and obliged him to 
rub up his ancient gallantry, which had fallen into 
rusty disuse. She dressed all the children of his school 
in green gowns and red ribbons. She subscribed a 
painted window to the church. She talked over two 
refractory churchwardens, who had been the torment of 
his life: above all, she admired his sermons; and, as she: 
iifas in correspondence with a lord bishop, he had san- 
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goine hopes that her admiration might lead to something 
hetter. Mrs. Huxley was the only person who refused 
to he charmed. She did not contradict the raptures ex- 
pressed hy her hushand and daughter, hut she heard 
them in silence. 

When Miriam was sixteen, she fell into delicate 
health; a slight accident developed a spinal affection. 
A London physician, who with his wife was on a short 
visit to Mrs. Warren, saw Miriam at her request, and 
gave little hope that she would ever he anything hut a 
life-long invalid. She was ordered to keep as much as 
possible in a recumbent position. Mrs. Warren was on 
the point of departing for London. Nothing could exceed 
her sympathy and generosity. At funst she declared she 
would postpone her journey, to assist Mrs. Huxley to 
nurse her sweet Miriam; but she easily gave up that 
idea when Mrs. Huxley declared, rather dryly, "that 
there was not the least occasion; for, as the case was 
likely to be tedious, it was better to begin as they could 
go on.'' Mrs. Warren, however, loaded Miriam with 
presents. She made Miriam promise to write to her all 
she read and thoi^ht; and, for this purpose, she gave 
her a supply of fairy-like paper and a gold pen. Miriam, 
on her side, promised to write twice a-week at least, and 
to tell Mrs. Warren everything that could amuse her. 
MrSr Warren gave orders to her gaidener to supply the 
Beotory with fruit, flowers, and vegetables; but either 
Mrs. Warren's directions were not clear, or the gardener 
did not choose to act upon them. He charged for every* 
thing that he sent down, and gave as his reason that his 
mistress paid him no wages in her absence, but let him 
pick up what he could. 

After Mrs. Warren's departure, she wrote for a month; 
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after that^ her letters ceased. Newspat^ers supplied their 
place; and, it appeared ^m the notices of fashionable 
life, that Mrs. Warren had taken her place amongst the 
gayest. At last the newspapers ceased; the last that 
came contained the announcement that Mrs. Warren had 
left town for Pans. After this, no more news reached 
the Bectoiy. The Manor House remained shut up, and 
the lodge-keeper said ''that the Missis was spending the 
winter at Bath." 

At first Miriam wrote in all the enthusiasm and 
good faith of youthful adoration. Mrs. Warren had 
be^;ed she would not count with her letter for letter, 
but haye trust in her unalterable attachment, &c., &c.; 
and Miriam went on writing, long after all answers had 
ceased. Everything earthly has its limit; and, when 
reciprocity is all on one side, the term is reached rather 
earlier than it might otherwise have been. Poor Miriam 
lay on her couch, and went through all the heart- 
sickening process of disenchantment about the fiiendship 
which she had made the light of her life. She rejoiced 
moodily in her physical sufferings, and hoped that she 
should soon die, as she could not endure such misery 
long. The young belieye in the eternity of all they 
feel. 

She was roused from this sorrow of sentiment by a 
real affliction. Scarlet fever broke out in the parish. 
Mr. Huxley caught it, and died, after a fortnight's illness. 
A life insurance for a thousand pounds, and a few 
hundreds painfully saved and laid by ia the Bank of 
England, was all the provision that remained to his &- 
mily. 

A fortnight after the funeral, Mrs. Huxley and Agnes 
were sitting sadly before the fire, which had burned low^ 
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on a dull, chill Noyember eyening. Miriam lay on her 
couch, and could scarcely be discerned in the deepening 
shadow, ^nie dusk was gathering thick, tiie curtains 
were not drawn; both without and within, the world 
looked equally desolate to tiiese three women. The 
silence was broken only by the sighs of poor Mrs. Hux- 
ley; the dull firelight showed her widow's cap, and the 
glaze of tears upon her pale clay-like cheeks. At length 
Agnes roused herself. She had taken the lead in the 
house since the family troubles, and now moyed briskly 
about the room, endeavouring to impart something like 
comfort. She replenished the fire, trimmed the lamp; 
and made the old servant bring in tea. 

Agnes threw in an extra spoonful of green, spread 
a tempting slice of toast, and placed a small table be- 
tween Mrs. Huxley and Miriam, who both began insen- 
sibly to be influenced by the change she had produced. 
When tea was over, they became almost cheerfdl. After 
tea, Mrs. Huxley took out her knitting, and Agnes 
brought out her work-basket. 

''Now listen, dear aunt; for I have schemed a scheme, 
which only needs your approval." 

"That will go a very little way towards doing good," 
sighed Mrs. Huxley. 

"Oh, it will go further than you think!*' said Agnes, 
cheerfully. "I was up at the Green this morning, and 
I heard that Sam Blacksmith is going to leave his cot- 
tage for ancl^er that is nearer to his smithy. It struck 
me that the one he is leaving would just suit you, and 
Miriam, and old Mary. There is a garden; and the cot* 
tage in your hands will be charming. This furniture 
wiU look to more advantage there than it does here) 
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and, when I have seen you comfortably settled, I shall 
leaye yon, to seek my fortune.'' 

*'My dear, you are so rash, and you talk so fast, I 
don't hear one word you say,** said Mrs. Huxley, quern* 
lously. 

''I was talking, aunt, about a cottage I had seen 
this morning/' said Agnes, gently. "I thought it would 
just suit us.** 

''I am sure I shall not like it It will haye stone 
floors, which will not do for Miriam. Tou talk so 
wildly of going to seek your fortune. I am sure I don't 
know what is to become of us. You are so sanguine: 
no good ever comes of it You were all so set up with 
Mrs. Warren, and you see what came of it" 

''Well, aunt, my belief is, that Mrs. Warren would 
be as good as eyer, if she only saw us; but she cannot 
recollect people out of sight" 

''She loyes flattery, and she likes fresh people," said 
Miriam, bitterly. 

Agnes went to the piano, and began to play some 
old hymn tunes yery sofdy. 

"Agnes, my dear, I cannot bear music. Do come 
back and sit still," said her aunt. 

The next morning Agnes persuaded her aunt to go 
with her to the Green, to look at the cottage; and, after 
pome objeotions, Mrs. Huxley agreed that it mi^t be 
made to do. 

Whilst making arrangements for the remoyal, Agnes 
thought seriously how she was to obtain a 'situation of 
some kind, and anxiously examined what she was quali- 
fied to undertake. She knew that she had only herself 
to depend upon. A few days afterwards the postman 
brought a letter with a foreign postmark. It was Mrs* 
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Wanen's handwriting. Agnes bonnded with it into the 
parlour, ezclaiming, ''See! who was right about Mrs. 
Warren? It is for you." 

Miriam turned aside her head. Mrs. Huxley put on 
her spectacles; and, after tnmii^ the letter over half-a- 
dozen times, opened it A bank-note for twenty pounds 
fell out She had just seen the mention of Mr. Huxley's 
death, and wrote on the spur of the moment She was 
fiill of self-reproach for her neglect; begged them to be* 
lieve she loved them as much as oyer; spoke of Miriam 
with great kindness, but without any speciality; begged 
to be informed of their plans for the future; and, in a 
hasty postscript, said, that the enclosure was towards 
erecting a tablet to the memory of her dear friend, or 
for any other purpose they preferred. 

Nothing could be kinder or more delicate; but Miriam 
was nearly choked with bitter feelings. The letter 
showed her how completely she had faded away from 
Mrs. Warren's affection. She yehementiy urged her 
mother and cousin to send back the money. 

Agnes undertook to answer the letter; which she 
did with great judgment Even Miriam was satisfied. 
She mentioned her own desire to find a situation as pre- 
paratory governess, and asked Mrs. Warren if she had it 
in her power to recommend her. 

As soon as could reasonably be expected, the answer 
came, addressed to Mrs. Huxley, begging that Agnes 
might at once join the writer in Paris, where, she had 
not the least doubt, she would be able to place her ad* 
vantageously. Minute directions were given for the 
journey. On arriving in Paris, Agnes was to proceed at 
once to the Hotel Eaymond, where Mrs. Warren was 
staying. 
Novels and Tales. T. 16 
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'^Hiow kind! how veiy kind!" «Kolaimed Agnes. 
''Ton 866 her heart is in fhe right place after all!'' 

''It is certainly very kind; bnt I do not like yon to 
take 80 long a jonmey alone, yon are too yoong. I can- 
not feel it either right or pmdent/' said Mrs. Huxley. 

"My dear Agnes/' said Miriam, "yon shall not be 
trusted to the mercy of that woman. She cares for 
nothing but excitement. She has no notion of obliga- 
tion, and will be as likely as not to have left Paiis by 
the time yon arriTe, if the femcy has taken her for 
visiting Egypt or Mexico. I know what she is, and yon 
shall not go.'' 

"My dear aunt, as I am to make my own way in 
the world, the sooner I begin the better. I am to take 
charge of others, and I must learn to take care o£ 
myself. My dear Miriam, you are unjust I place very 
Httle dependence on the stability of Mrs. Warren's 
emotions; but she always likes people when they are 
with her. It is an opening I am not likely to have 
again, and the sooner I avail myself of it the better." 

"Agnes, be warned, I entreat you. No good will 
ever come out of that woman's random benefits. They 
are no better than snares. Have nothing to do wilii 
her." 

Agnes would not be warned. She wished to go out 
into the world, to make her own way. She had no 
fears for herself. She argued and persuaded, and at last 
her aunt consented. Miriam was over-ruled, and a 
grateful acceptance was written to Mrs. Warren, fixing 
that day three weeks for her departure. 

"The die is cast now!" said Agnes, when she re* 
turned fix)m carrying the letter to the post. "I wonder 
what my future lot wUl be!" 
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CHAPTER n. 

The diligence rolled heavily into the Ooort of the 
Messagerie Boyalein Paris, towards the middle of a 
keen bright day in the last week of December. A fair, 
elegant English girl, in deep mourning, looked anzionsly 
out of the window of the coup^, in search of some one 
to claim her. 

''Is there any one waiting for yon, Ma'mselle?" 
asked the good-natured condnctor. ''Will it please yon 
to alight?'' 

"I see no one," said Agnes, who was bewildered 
with the noise and bustle. "I must have a coach to go 
to this address, please." 

"Mrs. Warren, Hotel Baymond," read the conductor, 
looking at her keenly. "You want to go there, do you? 
Well, I will see. Your Mends ought not to have left 
you to acrive alone. But the English are so droll!" 

In a few minutes he returned. 

"Now, Ma'mselle, here is a coach. The driver is 
my Mend; he will see you safe. You may trust him. 
I would go with you myself, but — ^ 

"You have been very kind to me,** said Agnes, 
gratefully. Her command of French was very limited, 
and she said this in English; but the look that ac- 
companied it spoke the language which needs no inter- 



"Pardon. No thanks; it is my duly. Ma'mselle is 
too generousi There is no occasion." And the gallant 
conductor put back the five-Mmo piece that Agnes 
tendered with some embarrassment; for, during the 
journey he had shown her kindness that she felt could 
ftot be repaid in money. She took £rom her purse a 

16* 
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lialf-croi¥ii piece English money. This iiie conductor 
put into his left waistcoat- pocket, as he said ''for a 
remembrance of Ma'mselle.'' 

The hackney-coach soon arriyed at Baymond's. A 
grand-looking servant came to the door of the coach, and 
inquired her pleasure, with an elaborate politeness that 
would have been overwhelming at any other time; bat 
Agnes scarcely noticed him. She eagerly handed him 
Mrs. Warren's card; but what little French she 'could 
command had entirely departed, and she could not utter 
a word. The gar^on took the card, looked at it with a 
slight gesture of surprise, and returned to the house. In 
the meantime the coachman dismounted, took down die 
modest luggage, and demanded his fare. Agnes alighted* 
gave the man what he asked, and he had just driven 
away, when the gar^on returned, accompanied by 
another. 

^'Ma'mselle is under a meestake,'' said the new- 
comer, who evidently believed that he spoke English 
like a native. ''Madame Warren is no more here — 
she departed two days since for MaraeiUes.'' 

Agnes looked stupidly at him. 8he had heard what 
he said perfectly, and she was quite calm; but it was 
the calmness that makes the heart stand still, and turns 
the life wilhin to stone. 

"She told me to come here. She knew I was to 
come." Agnes spoke with stiffened lips and a voice that 
did not seem her own. 

''She may have left some message — some letter for 
Ka'mselle,'' suggested the first garcon. "I will inquire.'' 

Agnes sat down upon her trunk. She felt convinced 
Ihat Mrs. Warren had gone and left no directions about 
her. She had just five Ihmcs and half a guinea left of 
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money. Her position presented itself to her with perfect 
lucidity; bnt she felt no alarm^ only a horrible stillness 
and paralysis of all emotion. 

The gargon returned: he had a letter in his hand. 
Madame Warren had departed for Marsdlles, en route 
for Sicily. She had left no message or direction. That 
letter had arrived a few hours after her departure^ but 
they did not know where to forward it. 

Agnes looked at the letter. It was her own^ stating 
the time she would arrire in Paris, and requesting to be 
met. She gave it back to the gargon without speaking, 
and rested her head dreamily and wearily upon her 
hand. 

The sight of a young and extremely pretty English 
girl in deep mourning and sitting upon her trunk, had 
by this time attracted a group of curious spectators. 
The fate of Agnes Lee was trembling in the balance. 
Already, a man, no longer young, who had lost his front 
teeth, and who looked as if he had no bones in his 
body, and a woman with a hard, insolent, defermined 
face, Tarnished with cajolery, approached her. The 
woman addressed her in passably good English, but 
Agnes seemed not to hear. At this crisis a grave, 
middle-aged man made his way from the street He 
looked round with surprise at the pasons crowding in 
the court, and his eye fell on Agnes. He went up to 
her. The man and woman both shrank back from his 
glance. 

'^What is the meaning of all this, my child? How 
oame you here, and what do you want?" 

He spoke with a certain benevolent austerity. His 
tone roused Agnes; she looked up and passed her hand 
in a bewildered way over her forehead; but she could 
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not recollect or explain her stoiy. Ifechanically she 
gave him Mrs. Warren's letter directing her to the 
Hotel Eaymondy and looked acutely at him as his eye 
glanced over it 

''My poor ohildy yon cannot remain here. They 
onght n^ot to have left you here for a moment You 
must come in and speak to my wife. We vrill see what 
can be done.'' 

The loiterers dispersed — the new-eomer was the 
proprietor of the hoteL Desiring a porter to take up 
her tnmky he led her into a private office, where a 
pleasant looking woman of about forty sat at a desk sur- 
rounded by account-books and ledgers. She looked up 
from her writing as they entered. He spoke to her in 
a low voice, and gave her the letter to read. 

''Mais c'est une infamie!'' said she, vehemently, 
when she had read it "You have done weU to bring 
her in — it was worthy of you, my Mend. HeavensI 
she is stupefied with cold and fear!'' 

Agnes stood still, apparently unconscious of what 
was passing; she heard, but she could give no sign. At 
length sight and sound became confiised, and she felL 

When she recovered, she was lying in bed, and a 
pleasant-looking nurse was sitting beside her, dressed in 
a tall white Kormandy cap and striped jacket She 
nodded and smiled, and showed her white teeth, when 
Agnes opened her eyes, shook her head, and jabbered 
something that Agnes could not comprehend. The girl 
felt too weak and too dreamy to attempt to unravel the 
mystery of where she was and how she came there. In 
a short time, the lady she had seen sitting in the office 
amongst the day-books and ledgers came in. She laid 
her hand gently on her forehead, 9aying, in a cheerful 
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voice, "You are better now. You are with Mends. You 
shall tell us your story when you are stronger. You 
must not agitate yourself." 

.A^es endeavoured to rise, but sank back; the long 
journey and the severe shock die had received had made 
her seriously ilL The doctor who had been called to 
revive her from her long trance-like swoon ordered the 
profoundest quiet^ and, thanks to the Samaritan kindness 
of her new friends, Agnes was enabled to follow the 
doctor's directions: for two days she lay in a delightful 
state of repose, between waking and dreaming. Every- 
thing she needed was brought to her, as by some Mendly 
magic, at precisely the right moment. On the third day 
she felt almost well, and expressed a wish to get up and 
dress. Her hostess took her down to a pleasant parlour 
beyond the office. There were books, and prints, and 
newspapers; she was desired to amuse herself, and not 
to trouble her head with any anxiety about the future: 
she was a visitor. 

M. Baymond, the proprietor, came in. Agnes had 
not seen him since the day he brought her into his 
house. He was a grave sensible man. To him she 
told her whole story, and gave him Mrs. Warren's letters 
to read. ''My good young lady," said he, as he returned 
them, ''we have only a little strength, and should not 
waste it in superfluities; we need it all to do our simple 
duty. This lady was too fond of the luxury of doing 
good, as it is called; but I cannot understand her thought- 
lessness. There must be some mistake; though, after in- 
curring the responsibility of sending for you, no mistake 
ought to have been possible." 

Agnes tried to express all the gratitude she felt; but 
M. Baymond interrupted her. She was fsur from reali- 
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Bing all tiie danger she had escaped; she knew it in after 
years. ^I diall write home,'' she said; ''my aunt and 
cousin will be anxious until they hear." 

''Let them be uneasy a little longer, till you can tell 
them something definite about your prospects. Anything 
you could say now would only alaim them." 

Two days afterwards M. Eaymond came to her and 
said, "Do not think we want to get rid of you; but, if it 
suits yon, I have heard of a situation. Madame Tiemor- 
dyn wants a companion — a young lady who will be to 
her as like a daughter as can be got for money. She is 
a good woman, but pioud and peculiar; and, so long as 
her son does not fall in love with you, she will treat 
you welL The son is with his regiment in Algiers jiist 
now; so you are safe. I will take you to her this after- 
noon.'' 

They went accordingly. Madame Tremordyn — an 
old Breton lady, stately with grey hair and flashing dark 
grey eyes, di^ssed in stiff black silk — received her 
witix stately urbanity, explained the duties of her 
situation, and expressed her wish that Agnes should 
engage with her. The salary was liberal, and Agnes 
thankfully accepted the offer. It was settled that she 
should come the next morning. "EecoUect your home is 
with us," said M. Baymond. "Come back to us if you 
are unhappy." 

That night Agnes wrote to her aunt the history of 
all that had befSEdlen her, and the friends who had been 
raised up to her, and the home that had offered in a 
land of strangers. But, with all this cause for thank- 
fulness, Agnes cried herself to sleep that night She 
realised for the first time that she was alone in her life, 
and belonged to nobody. 
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CSHAPTER m. 



Aix who have had to live under the dynasty of a 
peculiar temper, know that it can neither be defined nor 
calculated upon. It is the knot in the wood that pre- 
vents the matezial from ever being turned to any good 
account Madame Tremoidyn always declared that she 
was the least exacting person in existence; and, so long 
as Agnes was always in the room with her, always on 
the alert watching her eye for anything she might need 
— so long Madame was quite satisfied. Madame Tre- 
moidyn had a passion for everything English. She would 
be read aloud to at all hours of the day or night Agnes 
slept upon a bed in her room, whence she might be 
roused, if Madame Tremordyn herself could not rest; and 
woe to Agnes if her attention flagged, and if she did not 
seem to feel interest and enjoyment in whatever the 
book in hand might be — whether it were the History 
of Miss Betty Thoughtless, or the Economy of Human 
life. Madame Tremordyn took the life of Agnes, and 
crumbled it away: she used it up like a choice condi- 
ment, to give a flavour to her own. 

Yet, with all this exigence, Agnes was nothing to 
Madame Tremoidyn, who considered her much as she 
did the gown she woie, or the dinner she ate. She was 
one of the many comforts with which she had sur- 
rounded herself; she gave Agnes no more regard or con- 
fidence, notwithstanding their dose intercourse, than she 
granted to her arm-chair, or to the little dog that stood 
on its hind legs. Yet, Agnes had no mateiial hardship 
to complain of; she only felt as if the breath were being 
drawn out of her, and she were slowly suffocating. But 
where else could she go? what could she do? At lengtii, 
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Hadame Tremoidyn fell really ill, and reqtiiied constant 
nursing and tending. Agnes had sleepless nights, as 
well as watchM days, bat it was a more defined state 
of existence. Agnes was a capital nurse; the old lady 
was human, after all, and was touched by skill and 
kindness. She declared that Agnes seemed to nurse her 
as if she liked it 

Henceforth Agnes had not to live in a state of moral 
starvation. The old lady treated her like a human 
being, and really felt an interest in her. She asked her 
questions about home, and about her aunt and cousin; 
also, she told Agnes about herself, about her son, and 
about her late husband. She spoke of her own a£RairB 
and of her own experiences. It was egotism certainly; 
but egotism that asks for sympathy is the one touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin* Agnes grew 
less unhappy as she felt she became more necessary to 
the strange exacting old woman with whom her lot was 
cast She had the pleasure of sending remittances to 
her aunt and cousin — proofii of her material well- 
being; and she always wrote cheerfully to them. Occ^^ 
sionally, but very rarely, she was allowed to go and Tisit 
her friends the Baymonds. 

No news ever came of Mrs. Warren. She might 
have been a myth; so completely had she passed away. 
There had been an admixture of accident in her neglect; 
but it was accident that rather a^^ravated than excused 
her conduct The day after she wrote so warmly to 
Agnes to come to her in Paris, Sir Edward Destrayes 
came to her, and entreated her to go to his mother, who 
was ill; and Mrs. Warren was her most intimate friend: 
indeed, they were strangers in Paris, and Mrs. Warren 
.was nearly the ouly person they knew. Lady Destrayes 
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was ordered to the South of Eraiice — would dear^ kind 
Mrs. Warren go with her? It would be the greatest 
kindness in the world! Mrs. Warren spoke French so 
beantifully, and neither mother nor son spoke It at aU. 
Sir Edward Destrajes was some years younger than Mrs. 
Warren. The worlds if it had been ill-natured, might 
have said he was a mere boy to her; neyertheless, Mrs. 
Warren was in love with him, and she hoped it was 
nothing but his bashfulness i^st hindered him £rom 
declaring himself in love with her. Gladly would she 
have agreed to the proposed journey; but there was that 
invitation to Agnes. She must await her answer. Agnes, 
as we have seen, accepted the offer, which Mrs. Warren 
felt to be provoking enough — Lady Destrayes needed 
her so much! What was to be done? A certain Madame 
de Brissac, to whom she confided her dilemma, offered 
to take Agnes into her own nursery (without salary) 
until a better place could be found. Mrs. Warren was 
enchanted: nothing could be better. She wrote a note 
to Agnes, telling her she had found her a situation with 
Madame de Brissac; where she hoped she would be 
happy, and enclosed her some money, along with Ma- 
dame de Briseac's address. The preparations for depar- 
ture were hurried; for the party set out some days 
earlier than was intended. Agnes and her concerns 
passed entirely from Mrs. Warren's mind. Six weeks 
afterwards, searching her portfolio, a letter fell out with 
the seal unbroken; it was her own letter to Agnes. The 
sight of it turned her sick. She did not dare to think 
of what might have happened. She sat for a few mo- 
ments stupiffed, and then hastily flung the accusing 
letter into the fire, without a thought for the money in- 
side. She tried not to think of Agnes. She did not 
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dare to write to Mrs. Huxley to inqoire what had become 
of her* Mrs. Huxley and Mkiam never heard fix>m her 
again; the Manor House was sold, and Mrs. Warren 
passed away like a dream. Meantime she married Sir 
Edward Destrayes against his mother^s wishes. It is to 
be presumed that he did not find her the angel she was 
reputed to be; for, at the end of a year, they separated. 
She always got on better alone; but, as she had married 
wilhout settlement, she had not the wherewith to be 
so much of an angel in her latter days as in the be- 
ginning. 

Agnes wondered and speculated what could have 
become of her. Madame Tremordyn grimly smiled, and 
said nobody ever made such mkchief in life as those 
who did at once too much and too little. "If you begin 
an act of beneyolence, you are no longer free to lay it 
down in the middle. So, my dear, don't go off into 
benevolence. You never know where it will lead you/* 

When Agnes had been with Madame Tremordyn a 
little more than a year, Madame Tremordyn's son came 
home from Africa. He was a handsome, soldierly young 
man; but grave and melancholy; poetical, dreamy, gentle 
as a woman; but proud and sensitive. Agnes was nine- 
teen, extremely lovely, with golden hair, blue eyes, and 
a delicate wild-rose complexion; a little too firmly set in 
figure for her height, but that seemed characteristic. She 
had learned to be self-reliant, and had been obliged to 
keep all her thoughts and emotions to herself. At first 
Madame Tremordyn was proud to show off her son. She 
insisted that Agnes should admire him, and was never 
weary of talking about him. Agnes had been trained to 
be a good listener. Madame liked her son to dt with 
her, and be showed himself remarkably tractable — a 
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model for sons. He did not seem to care in the least 
for going oni He preferred sitting and watching Agnes 
— listening to her as she read — whilst he pretended 
to be writing or reading. In a littb while Madame 
Tremordyn opened her eyes to the ffict that her son was 
in lore with Agnes — Agnes, a portLanless acphaai, with 
few fdends and no connexions. Bnt Agnes was a mortal 
maiden^ and she loved M. AehiUe Tremxnrdyn, who might 
have aspired to the hand of an heiress wifii a shield fall 
of qoarterings. 

M. AehiUe Tremordyn opened his heart to his mother, 
and begged her blessing and consent to his marrying 
Agnes. MJadame Tremordyn was y^y indignant. She 
accused Agnes of the blackest ingratitade, and desired 
her son, if he valued her blessing in the least, not to 
think of her, but dutifully to turn his eyes to the young 
lady she destined for him, and with whose parents she 
had, indeed, opened a negooiation. M. Achille declared 
that he would have his own way; Agnes only wept 
The stonn of dame Tremordyn's wrath fell heaviest upon 
her, she being tiie weakest, and best able to bear it 
without reply. The result was, that Agnes was sent 
away in disgrace. 

The. Baymonds gladly received her, and entered 
warmly into her case. Madame Eaymond declared it 
was unheard-of barbarism and pride, and that the old 
lady would find it come home to -her. M. Achille Tre- 
mordyn left home to join his regiment, first having had 
an interview with Agnes. He vowed et^ml constancy, 
and all the passbnate things that to lovers make the 
world, for the time being, look like enchantment It 
was the first ray of romance that had gilded Agnes's life. 
She loved as she did everything else, — thoroughly^ 
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Btedfastly, and with her whole heart; but refiised to 
many, or to hold a correspondence with her lover, until 
his mother gave her consent. She wonld, however, wait^ 
even if it were for life. 

After her son was gone, Madame Tremordyn felt 
very cross and miserable. She did not^ for one moment, 
believe she had done wrong; but it was very provoking 
that neither her son nor Agnes could be made to confess 
that she had done right. 

Agnes remained with the Baymonds, wrapped roond 
with a sense of happiness she had never known before. 
She assisted Madame Eaymond to keep the books; for 
they would not hear of her leaving them. Madame Tre- 
mordyn felt herself a^rieved. She had engaged a yoong 
person in the room of Agnes, with whom no man was 
likely to be attracted; bat, unluckily, Madame Tremor* 
dyn found her as unpleasant and unattractive as the rest 
of the world did. She missed Agnes sorely. At length 
she fiEorly fretted and fumed herself into a nervous fever. 
Mademoiselle Bichat, her companion, became doubly in- 
supportable. Madame wrote a note to i^es, reproaching 
her with cruelty for leaving her, and bidding her come 
back. She signed herself The Mother of Achille. There 
was nothing for it bat to go; and Agnes went, hoping 
that the difficulties that lay between her and happiness 
were soluble, ^d had begun to melt away. The de- 
moiselle Bichat was discarded, and Agnes re-installed in 
her old place. The old lady was not the least more 
amiable or reasonable for being iU. She talked inces- 
santly about her son, and reproached Agnes with having 
stolen his heart away from her, his mother; yet, with 
curious contradiction, she loved Agnes all the more for 
the very attachment she so bitterly deprecated. If Agnes 
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could only have loved him in a humble, despaiiing wbj^ 
she would have been allowed to be miserable to her 
heart's content But to be loved in return! To aspire 
to marry him! That was the offence. 

Two years passed over. At the end of them Achille 
returned on sick-leave. He had had a fever, which had left 
him in a low, desponding state. Madame Tremordyn 
would not spare Agnes, — she could not do without 
her. She told her she would never consent to her 
marric^e with her son, and that she must submit to her 
lot like a Christian, and nurse Achille like a sister; 
which she had no objection to consider her. The sight 
of Achille, gaunt and worn with illness, made Agnes 
thankful to stop on any terms. 

Achille was greatly changed; he was irritable, nervous, 
and fall of strange fancies. He clung to A^es as a child 
to its mother. Her calm and tender gentleness soothed 
him, and she could rouse him from the fits of gloom and 
depression to which he was subject His mother lamented 
over the wreck he had become; but the love of Agnes 
became stronger and deeper. The nature of it had 
changed, but his need of her had a more touching charm 
than when, in his brilliant days, she had looked up to 
him as a something more than mortal, and wondered^ 
in her humility, what he saw in her to attract him* 
Gradually he seemed to recover his health. The shadow 
that lay upon him was lifted off, and he became like his 
old self. He was not, however, able to return to the 
army. He retired, with the grade of captain and the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. 

Madame Tremordyn's fortune was small, and consisted 
in a life-rent There would be little or nothing at her 
death for her son. It was necessary he should find some 
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employment Through the iTiflwflTicfl of some relatiTes^ 
he obtained a cdtoation in the Customs. The salary was 
modes^ but it was enough to lire upon in tolerable com- 
fort He again announced to his mother his intention 
of marrying Agnes; and^ this time, he met with no 
opposition — it would haye been useless. Agnes was 
presented to Mends and relatiyes of the clan Tremordyn 
as the betrothed of Achille. It was half settled that Agnes 
should pay a visit to her aunt and cousin whom she had 
not seen for near fDur years; but Mrs. Tremordyn fell ill, 
and could not spare her. The visit was pos^oned till 
she could go with her husband; and, in the meanwhile, 
letters of love and congratulation came from, them. The 
whole Tremordyn tribe expressed their gracious approba- 
tion of the young English girl their kinsman had chosen, 
and made liberal offerings of marriage gifts. The good 
Baymonds furnished the trousseau, and Agnes could 
scarcely believe in the happiness that arose upon her life. 
Once or twice she perceived a strangeness in Achille. 
It was no coldness or estrangement, for he could not 
bear her out of his sight He was quite well in health, 
and, at times, in extravi^antly good spirits. Yet he was 
unlike himself: he appeared conscious that she perceived 
something, and was restless and annoyed if she looked 
at him. The peculiarity passed off, and she tried to 
think it was her own fancy. 

The wedding-day came. The wedding guests were 
assembled in Madame Baymond's best salon; for Agnes 
was their adopted daughter, and was to be married from 
their house. Keither Achille nor his moth^ had arrived. 
Agnes, looking lovely in her white dress and veil, sat 
in her room until she should be summoned. The time, 
passed on — some of the guests looked at their watohea 
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•— a oarriage drove np. Madame Tremoidyii, dressed 
magnificently, but looking pale and terror-stricken , came 
into the room, her usual stately step was now tottering 
and eager. ^-^ 

"Is my son, is Achille here?" she asked in an 
imperious but hollow voice. 

!No one replied. A thrill of undefined terror passed 
through all assembled. 

"Is he here, I ask? He left home two hours ago.** 

"He has not been here. We have not seen him," 
replied the eldest member of the family. "Calm yourself, 
my cousin, doubtless he will be here soon." 

There was an uneasy silence, broken by the rustling 
of dresses, and the restless moying of people afraid to 
stir; feeling, as it were under a spelL The eldest 
kinsman spoke again. 

"Let some one go in search of him." 

Three or four rose at this suggestion. Madame 
Tremordyn bowed her head, and said "Go!" It was 
all she had the force to articulate. The guests who 
remained looked at each other with gloomy forebodings, 
and knew not what to do. At last the door opened and 
Agnes entered. A large shawl was wrapped over her 
bridal dress, but she was without either veil or ornaments; 
her face was pale, her eyes dilated. 

"What is all this? Let me know the worst — what 
has happened?" She looked from one to the other, 
but none answered her. She went up to Madaide 
Tremordyn, and said, "Tell me, mother." 

But, Metdatne Tremordyn put her aside, and said: 

"You are the cause of whatever ill has befallen him." 

A murmur rose from the company; but the poor 
modier looked so stricken and miserable that no one 
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had the heart to blame her nmeason. Ereiybody felt 
the poBition too irksome to endure longer; and one 
after another^ they glided noiselesslj away; leaving only 
AgneSy Madame Tremordyn, and the good Eaymonds. 
The hours passed on, and still no tidings. The suspense 
became intolerable. M. Eaymond went out to seek 
for information, and also to put the police in motion. 
Agnes, who had sat all this while still and calm, without 
uttering a word or shedding a tear, rose and beckoned 
Madame Baymond to come out of hearing. 

''1 must change this dress and go home with her; we 
must be at home when he is brought back." 

''But you cannot go there my child — it would be 
unheard of.'' 

"They will both need me — there is no one who 
can fill my place — let me go." 

She spoke gentiy, but resolutely. Madame Baymond 
saw that it was no case for remonstrance. In a few 
moments Agnes returned in her walking-dress. She laid 
her hand on Madame Tremordyn, and said: 

"Let us go home." 

The poor mother, looking ten years older than on 
the previous day, rose, and leaning upon Agnes walked 
feebly to the door.^ Madame Baymond supported her on 
the other side; she would have gone with them, but 
Agnes shook her head and kissed her silentiy. Arrived 
at home Agnes resumed her old position. She busied 
herself about Madame Tremordyn. She made her take 
some nourishment, chafed her hands and feet, and tried 
to keep some warmth and life within her; but little 
speech passed between them. 

The weary hours passed on, and no tidings; about 
midnight a stirangely sounding footstep was heard upon 
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the stair. The door of the room opened, and Achillea 
with his dress disordered and torn, and covered with 
mud, stood before them. He stopped short at seeing 
them, and evidently did not recognise them. He did 
not speak. There was a wild glare in his eye, — he 
was quite mad. 

Madame Tremordyn, in extreme terror, shrank back 
in her arm-chair, trying to hide herself. Agnes placed 
herself before her; looking steadily at Achille, she said 
quietly, 

''Make no noise, your mother is ill.'' 

He sat down slowly, and with apparent reluctance, 
upon the chair she indicated. She kept her eye fixed 
upon him, and he moved uneasily under its influence. 
It was like being with an uncaged wild beast; and, 
what was to be the end, she did not know. At length 
he rose stealthily and backed towards the door, which 
remained open. The instant he gained the landing-place 
he sprang down stairs with a yell. The house door was 
closed with violence, and he was heard running furiously 
up the street; his yells and shouts ringing through the 
air. Agnes drew a deep breath, and turned to Madame 
Tremordyn, who lay back in her chair speechless; her 
face was dreadfully distorted. She had been struck with 
paralysis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Agates roused the domestics for medical assistance, 
and got Madame Tremordyn to bed, as speedily as 
possible. Her strength and calmness seemed little less 
than supernatural The medical man remained in 
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attendance the rest of the night; but no change for the 
better took place. Madame Tremordyn lay still speechless^ 
distorted, yet not altogeliier insensible, as iiught be seeu 
by her eyes, which followed Agnes wistfully. No 
tidings came of Achille, until the next day at noon, 
when Mrs. Tremordyn's kinsman came with the news 
that Achille had been eonreyed to the Bioetre, a fdrious 
maniac. He spoke low, but Mrs. Tremordyn heard him; 
a gleam of terrible anguish shone from her eyes, but she 
was powerless to move. 

''We must leave him there," said the kinsman. 
''He will be better attended to than he could be else- 
where. I will make inquiries to-morrow about him, 
and send you tidings. The physician says it has been 
coming on for some time. How fortunate, dear girl, 
that it was before the marriage instead of after: what 
a frightful fate you have escaped!'' 

'*Do you think so?" said Agnes, sadly. "I must 
regret it always; for, if I had been his wife I should 
have had the right to be with him ill or weH" 

"You could do him no good. I doubt whether he 
would know you; but you are romantic." 

Day after day passed slowly on without any change. 
The accounts of Achille were that he continued dangerous 
and ungoyemable; that his was one of the worst cases in 
the house. Mrs. Tremordyn lay helpless and speechless. 
The guests who had assembled at the ill-omened wedding, 
had departed to their different abodes; most of them had 
come up from distant parts of the country for the occasion; 
none of them resided permanently in Paris. The old 
kinsman alone remained until Madame Tremordyn's state 
declared itself one way or other. 

One nigh^ about a fortnight after her seizure, Madame 
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Tremoxd]^]! recoyered her speech so far as to be intelligible. 
She spoke lucidly to Agnes, who was watching beside 
her, and began to give her some directions about her 
afijEdrs; but her mind was too much weakened. She 
blessed her for all her attention and goodness; bade her 
be the good angel of her son; and, while speaking, a stupor 
benumbed her, and she never awoke from it. 

The kinsman assumed the direction of aflGairs, took 
possession of her effects, broke up her establishment, 
made Agnes a present, and a handsome speech, and 
evidently considered her connection with the fiunily at 
an end. Agnes went back to the Baymonds to consider 
what she would do. 

The first thing needful, was to recruit her strength. 
She felt bitterly the severance of the tie between her 
and the rest of Achille's family. They had made up 
their minds that he was never to get better; but, to her, 
the idea of leaving him to his fate was too painful to 
c<mtemplate. As soon as she had suficiently recovered 
she asked M. Eaymond to take her to the Bic^tre. There 
she had an interview with the head physician; who said 
that Achille's case, if not hopeless, would be of long 
duration. Agnes entreated to be allowed to see him — 
of course she was refused; but her importunity was not 
to be put by; and, at last) she was conducted to his celL 
He received her calmly, and declared he knew she would 
come, and that he had been expecting her since the 
day before. He seemed quite rational and collected, 
and entreated her to take him away as it drove him 
mad to be there. The physician spoke, but Achille did 
not heed him. He kept his eyes fixed on Agnes, with 
a look of touching entreaty. Agnes looked wistfully at 
the physician, who said to Achille, ''It depends entirely 
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on youiself. You shall go the moment yon render it 
possible for us to send you away/' 

Achille put his hand to his forehead, as though en- 
deayouring to follow out an idea. At last he said, ^I 
understand. I will obey." 

He gravely kissed i^es's hand, and attended her 
to the door of the cell, as thoi^ it had been a drawing- 
room. 

''You have wonderful power oyer that patient, Made- 
moiselle," said the physician, ''are you accustomed to 
mad persons?" 

Agnes shook her head. 

"Although he looks so quiet now, I would not be 
left alone with him for a thousand pounds," said he. 

During their ride home, i^gnes neyer spoke; she was 
maturing a plan in her mind. She asked the Baymonds 
to procure her some out-of-door teaching. They entreated 
her to remain with them as iheir daughter, and to live 
with them; but she steadily refused their kindness, and 
they were obliged to desist. They procured her some 
pupils, whom she was to instruct in music, drawing, and 
English. She still further distressed the Baymonds by 
withdrawing from their house, aud establishing herself 
in a modest lodging near the Bic^tre; she attended h^ 
pupils, and visited Achille whenever the authorities per- 
mitted. As for Achille, from the first day she came, a 
great change had come over him. He was still mad, 
but seemed by superhuman effort, to control all out- 
ward manifestations of his madness. His delusions were 
as grave as ever, — sometimes he was betrayed into 
speaking of them, and he never renounced them — but 
all his actions were sane and collected. If Agnes were 
a day beyond her time he grew restiess and desponding. 
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Li her peisonal habits Agnes exercised an almost sordid 
paisimonj — she laid by nearly the whole of her eamings 
— her clientele increased — she had more work than 
she could do. Her story excited interest whereyer it was 
known, and her own manners and appearance oonfbrmed 
it She received many handsome presents, and was in 
the receipt of a comfortable income: still she confined 
herself to the barest necessaries of life. The Baymonds 
seldom saw her, and they were hnrt that she took them 
so little into her confidence. 

A year passed, and Agnes made a formal demand to 
have Achille discharged from the hospital, and given 
over to her care. There were many difficulties raised, 
and a great deal of opposition. M. Achille Tremordyn 
was not recovered; he was liable to a dangerous outbreak 
at any moment; it was not a fit charge for a young wo- 
man, and much besides; but Agnes was gifted with the 
power of bearing down all opposition. She argued and 
entreated, and finally prevailed. 

Great was the astonishment of Monsieur Baymond, 
to see her thus accompanied, drive up to his door: that 
of Madame Baymond, of course was not less, but the 
surprise of both reached its height, when Agnes gravely, 
and without any embarrassment requested him to come 
with them to the Mairie to see her married. Achille 
stood by, perfectly calm, but the imprisoned madness 
lurked in his eyes, and looked out as on the watch to 
spring forth. He spoke, however, with grave and grace- 
ful courtesy, and said that M. and Madame Baymond 
must perceive that Agnes was his good angel who had 
procured his deliverance, and that it was necessary she 
should give him the right to remain with her and pro- 
tect her. He could not leave her — it was necessary 
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to fulfil their old oontnct He said thii in a subdued, 
measured way; but with a suppressed impatience, as if 
a yery little opposition would make him break out into 
Tiolence. M. Baynumd took her apart, and represented 
eyerything that common sense and firiendship could sug- 
gest Agnes was immoyable. Her sole reply was, "He 
will neyer get well there; if he comes to me I will cure 
him.* In the end, M. Bajrmond had to giye way as the 
doctors had done. He and Madame Baymond went with 
them to the Maine, and saw them mamed. 

They went home with them afterwards. Agnes had 
arranged her modest manage with cheerfulness and good 
taste. A semdble good-looking, middle-aged woman was 
the only domestic. 

"I haye known her long," said Agnes, "she liyed 
with Madame Tremordyn in Kormandie, and she knew 
Achille as a boy, and is quite willing to share my 
task.** 

"I belieye you are a rational lunatic, Agnes," said 
M. Baymond. "Howeyer, if you fail, you will come to 
us at once." 

They remained to partake of an English tea which 
Agnes had got up, Achille peiformed his part, as hos^ 
with simple dignity. M. Baymond was almost re-assured. 
Neyertheless he led her aside, and said, "My dear girl, 
I stand here as your father. Are you sure you are not 
afraid to remain with this man?" 

"A&aid? oh, no. How can one feel afraid of a per- 
son we love?" said she, looking up at him with a smile. 
And then she tried to utter her thanks for all his 
goodness to her; but her yoice choked, and she burst 
into tears. 

"There, there, my child, do not agitate yourself. 
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You know we look on you as our daughter — we 
love you." 

And tears dropped upon the golden curls as he kissed 
them. Poor Madame Baymond sohhed audibly, as she 
held Agnes in her arms, and would not let her go. 
Aohille stood by, looking on. 

**Why do you weep?" he asked, gently; **are you 
afraid that I shall hurt your friend? You need not 
fear, — she is my one blessing. I will make her great 
— I will!" 

He seemed to lecolleet himself, and stopped, drawing 
himself up haughtily. Agnes disengaged herself gently 
from the embrace of Madame Baymond, and Aohille 
attended them courteously to their coach. 

There was a dangerous glare in his eyes when he 
came back. ''Now Agnes^ those people are gone. They 
shall never come back. If they had stayed a moment 
longer I would have killed them!" 

After that evening, the Baymonds did not see Agnes 
for many months. Whatever were the secrets of her 
home, no eye saw them; she struggled with her lot alone. 
She attended her pupils r^ularly, and none of them saw 
any signs of weakness or anxiely. Her face was stem 
and grave; but her duties w«re punctually fulfilled, and 
no plea of illness or complaint, of any kind, escaped 
her. It was understood that her husband was an invalid, 
and that she did not go into company -— that was all 
the world knew of her affairs. 

The old servant died, and her place was never filled 
up. Agnes went to market and managed all her house- 
hold affairs before she went to her pupils. Her husband 
was seen sometimes working in the garden or sittii:^ — 
if the weather was warm — in the sunny arbour, shaded 
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with climbing plants; but, he never left the hoiue ex^ 
cept with his wife. 

At the end of three years, the hope to which Agnes 
had dung with such passionate steadfastness was fdl- 
filled. Her husband entirely recoyercd his reason; but, 
in this hope realised there was mixed a great despair. 
With recovered sanity came the consciousness of all that 
his wife had done for him, and he had not breadth of 
magnanimity to accept it It may be that the habits of 
rule and self-reliance which had been forced upon her 
by her position did not exactly suit the changed position 
of things — people must brave the defects of their qua- 
lities. This trial was the hardest she had endured; but 
she hid suffering bravely. Her husband respected her 
— • honoured her — was always gentle and courteous — 
did everything except love her; but she loved him, and 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. It is the love 
we give to others, not the love they give us, that fills 
our heart 

Six years after marriage Achillc Tremordyn died. 
He expressed eloquently and even tenderly his sense of 
all he owed to his wife, and his high opinion of her 
many virtues, and regretted all she had suffered for him. 
It was not the farewell that a woman and a wife would 
wish for; but she loved him, and did not cavil at his 
words. 

After his death she went to live near the Baymonds. 
She still continued to teach, though no longer from ne- 
cessity; but, after she had somewhat recovered from the 
blanlmess which had fallen on her life, she devoted her- 
self to finding out friendless young girls, and providing 
them with homes and the means of gaining a living. 
For this purpose she worked, and to it she devoted all 
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her earnings: recollecting the aunt who had adopted her 
when she arrived in Paris, and found herself abandoned. 
The good Baymonds left her a fortune, with which she 
built a house, and was the mother in it; and many were 
the daughters who had cause to bless her. She lived to 
an advanced age, and died quite recently. 
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THE YELLOW TIGER. 



It was fully three long honrs behind its time, that 
great Lyons diligence; which, considering that the roads 
were clear and open, was curious, to say the least of it. 
This was at the old inn at Troyes, bearing the name, 
Tigre Jaune, or Yellow Tiger, on a cool summer's even- 
ing. It had been a fierce, glaring day; and we — 
madame who directs, that is, and myself — were looking 
over &om the wooden gallery that runs round the court, 
speculating what it might be that detained the great 
Lyons diligence. 

Le Boeuf &om below (he was waiting to bring out 
his relay of fresh and shining steeds) had it that nothing 
but the casse-cou — the casse-cou damn^ — could be 
at the bottom of it His own private impression was, 
that the great diligence was at that moment resting on 
its side in the depths of that gully. AVhere was it? 
Well, let him see. They all knew the steep hill a little 
beyond the last stage. And the twist in the road just 
after? Well, the villanous casse-cou was close by, at 
that very turn; and, if the Eaquin of a coachman had 
not his beasts well in hand (and they pulled like three 
hundred devils) or if he chanced to be a little gris — in 
his cups, that is — the great diligence would, of a dead 
certainty, meet with some heavy misfortune. Dame! 
ought he not to know? Had not his own beast run right 
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into it one Saturday nig^t? (Significani laughter here, 
from bystanders.) 

One of M. Le Boeufs coadjutors, being pressed for 
his opinion, submitted that it could be only Gringoire. 
He had prophesied no good of that animal from the fbst. 
Take his word for it, it was Gringoire — who, by the 
way, carried his tail in a ^hion that no well-regulated 
quadruped should do; Gringoire had done all the mischief. 
He had got the bit between his teeth, or had shied, or 
had thrown himself on the groun'd, and had so overturned 
the great Lyons diligence. 

The brethren standing round, all in blue frocks and 
shinii^ black belts, loudly dissented from this doctrine, 
as reflecting too severely on Gringoire and the driver. 
Peste! the horse was a good horse at bottom, with a 
mouth of iron, it is true, but a good horse for all that. 
As for Pepin Ihe cocher, the bon homme knew what he 
was about; was never gris, except when off duty. 

As the discussion warmed up, other parties lounging 
about the gateway and outhouses drew near and listened. 
And so a little crowd was gathered below, from which 
rose, upwards to our gallery, a din of altercation, seasoned 
with cross-fire of contradiction and plentiM pestes, 
mordieus, sacr&, aud such profane expletives. 

Said madame, tumii]^ to me with a smile, having 
listened tranquilly for some minutes, ''The heavy di« 
ligence will arrive, nevertheless, whaterer these galliards 
may say. I have no fears for it." 

"You are expecting some guests, I think you told meP' 

''Yes, monsieur: that good, gentle, M. Lemoine, with 
his mother and pretty fianc<£e. Three travellers, sir. 
Heavens! I had nearly forgotten about the golden 
ehamber. Panohonettel Fanchonette!'' 
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Here a glass door just opposite opened sofUj, and a 
little figure in boddice and petticoat of bright co1ouxB| 
with small lace cap and ribbons on the back of her head, 
stepped out upon the gallery, as it were, straight from 
one of Lancry's pictures. This was Fanchonette, and the 
glass door opened into the gilded chamber. She curtsied 
low to me, the stranger. She said she had but that in- 
stant been patting one last touch to the golden chamber, 
brushing away some specks of dust accumulated since 
mid*day upon the mirrors and Dresden figures. M. Le* 
moine, when he airiyed, would find everything looking 
as bright and fresh as in his own chateau at home. With 
this little speech, the Lancry sketch curtseyed low, and 
disappeared quickly behind the glass door. 

"This M. Lemoine seems to have made many Mends,** 
I said, turning to madame. 

*'No wonder, monsieur," she replied, "he is so good 
and gentie, if that wicked brother of his would only let 
him live in peace." 

"How is that?" I said, beginning to grow a littie 
curious concerning this M. Lemoine. "What of this ogre 
of a brother?" 

"He is his half-brother," madame said; "a wicked, 
graceless monster as ever came upon the earth of the 
bon Dieu. His own fSather left away all his estates from 
him, and gave them over to M. Lemoine; not but that 
he himself was handsomely taken care of — mon Dieu! 
far too handsomely! He, however, had spent it all,, and 
was now wandering about the world, a beggar." 

"It certainly seemed a curious disposition," madame 
went on to say, "considering that M. Lemoine was only 
madame's son — she having been married before — and 
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that wicked M. Charles his own child. Bat nobody could 
like him — not even his own father/' 

"And this M. Lemoine was expected here that 
evening?" 

"Yes," she said, "in company with his mother, a 
cold, haughty woman, that always went with him, and 
with mademoiselle his cousin, to whom he was to be 
wedded as soon as his wretched health permitted. YoUk 
tout! There was the whole history for me! Would I 
excuse her now for a few moments?*' 

During the last few minutes that madame was speak- 
ing, I had noticed that a glass door on the right had 
opened softly, disclosing a prospect of a gentleman sipping 
his wine and smoking a dgiur leisurely after dinner. I^o 
doubt the cool evening breeze was found to enter very 
gratefully, for the gentleman presently pushed the little 
gilt table from him, and walked out slowly upon the 
gallery, stiU. smoking his cigar. He had a disagreeable 
simper always put on below his light yellow moustaches, 
and he had, besides, a fashion of keeping his hands 
buried in his trowsers pockets, which seemed as full and 
capacious as a Turk's. He looked down for some minutes 
into the court below, simpering pleasantly at the discus- 
sion still going forward, then walked slowly round to 
where I was standing, and, bowing low, prayed me to 
have the bounty and condescension to allow him to light 
his cigar at mine. He had been so maladroit as to let 
his own go out Curiously enough, I had seen him, but 
a minute before, silly rub his cigar against the wall with 
great secrecy and mystery. The significance of this act 
was now quite plain to me. I should have liked him 
better if he had made his advances openly, without any 
such little trickery. It was a pleasant evening, he ob- 
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served, diligently l^hting his cigar. I too^ he sapposed, 
was waiting to see the heavy diligence come in. No? 
Would I foigive him for thinking so at first; for every 
creature in that dull place seemed to take surprising 
interest in the movements of that huge machine. ''Mes- 
sieuis there,'' he added, simpering contemptuously, on the 
people helow, ''find pleasing excitement in such talk. 
The poor soulsl They know no hotter — ha! ha!'' His 
laugh was disagreeable — yery sweet and hoUow-sound- 
ing. ''Have you been here long?" he went on; "I have 
been sojouming here two days." 

"I only arrived this evening," I answered, drily 
enough. 

"Two days; would you believe it — two mortal 
days! Why, it is my belief that I should have expired 
at the end of the fourth hour but for la petite Fancho- 
nette yonder, whom, by the way, you may have seen. 
A little Chloris." 

I was beginning to find this gentleman's manner so 
little to my taste, that I prepared to turn away and make 
for my own room, when suddenly a faint roUiog sound, 
accompanied with a distant musical tinkling, fell upon 
my ears. "Hark!" said he. "It comes, diligence la 
d^iree, la bien aim^! See, the gamins are already in 
ecstasy!" 

It was singular — the contempt he showed for the 
poor men below. They, by this time, were all rushing 
to the great gateway; so there could be no question but 
that the great diligence was approaching. Heavy plun- 
ging sounds, as of concussion against strong timber doors, 
with shrill whinnying^ denoted that the fresh relay knew 
also what was coming, and were impatient to be led 
forth. Madame herself had caught the sounds from afar 
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off in her little room, and was now tripping down the 
broad steps into the court Lattices were opened suddenly 
in the roof and other parts, and eager faces put forth to 
listen. Gradually it drew nearer; the tinkling soon 
changed to a sort of harmonious jangle; there was a 
vigorous tramping of heavy hoofs, cheerful cries &om the 
driver encouraging his beasts, with a stray note from his 
horn now and again; then more jingling and harsh clatter 
mingled together, with hollow rumbling now quite close 
at hand. The crowd at the archway fall suddenly to 
each side, and there appear at the opening two dusty 
thick-set horses, one on the right, of a high cream-colour, 
with a huge black patch on his haunch. That must be 
Gringoire, beyond mistake, who has thus nobly vindicated 
his good name; for M.Le Bceuf is pointing to him trium- 
phantly. After Gringoire and his yoke-fellow toil two 
other great creatures, all four being garnished with high 
collars fringed handsomely with red and blue tassels. 
And behind them comes reeling in the great moving 
mountain itself, that has journeyed down from Lyons, 
whitened over with a crust of dust There is a great 
tarpaulin covering up baggage, high heaped, well whitened 
too; and there are many faces looking forth from rotonde, 
and coup6, and interieur, of baked and unwholesome 
aspect, as though they had gathered their share of the 
dust also. In the centre of the court it has pulled up 
short The doors are dragged open, short ladders applied, 
and many figures in the blouses and shining belts are 
crawling up the sides, making for the roof. Now, too, 
are led forth the four fresh and gamesome animals, who 
beguile the tedium of yoking by divers posturings and 
fierce sweeps of their hinder legs at unwary bystanders. 
But from the coup^ — was being assisted forth, by 
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gentle hands — madame herself, aiding tenderly — a 
tall man, delicate-looking and slightly beut He seemed 
a little feeble, but walked better as he leant on the arm 
of a stately lady in black, looking haughtily ronnd on all 
abont her. On the side was a young girl, golden-haired 
and graceful, whom I knew to be the future bride. I 
was all this while leaning oyer the balustrade, looking 
down into the coiurt. 

Presently, a very curious scene took place. I had 
seen the gentleman of the yellow moustaches, simpering 
to himself as though much amused at what was going 
forward. But, when the young man and the two ladies 
had begun to ascend the wooden staircase, he threw 
away his cigar, and walked leisurely down to meet 
them. 

^'Dearest brother," he said, withdrawing one hand 
from his deep pockets, ''soyez le bienvenu! I am re- 
joiced to see you looking so fresh and well But the 
journey must have fatigued you terribly!" 

The tall lady's eyes flashed fire, and she stepped 
forward in front of her son. 

"Go away! B«tirez-vous, infame!" she said. "What 
do you do here? — how dare you present yourself 
to us?" 

"Sweet madame," he said, bowing low, "accept my 
humble excuses; but I wish to speak privately with my 
dear brother here, who, by the way, seems to be getting 
all his strength back again. I have waited here — two 
whole days — looking forward to this pleasure." 

"Stand back quickly!" said the tall lady, trembling 
with rage. "Will nobody take this infame from our 
sight? Messieurs! messieurs! I entreat you, make him 
withdraw!" 
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The men in blouses were gathering round gradually 

— to whom our hostess was vehemently unfolding the 
whole history, plainly working on their feelings. It was 
held to be a crying shame, and M. Le Boeiif was pro- 
posing to interfere physically. But young M. Lemoine 
gently drew his mother to one side. 

"Dearest mother,** he said, "let us hear what he has 
to say. He can do us no harm.** 

"No, Bieu merci,** she said, "we are beyond his 
malice. But you must not speak with him, my son.** 

AR this while the gentleman with the safi&on 
moustaches had been leaning back against the rail, sur- 
veying both with a quiet smile. 

"Well, brother," he said, at last, "you see, madams 

— gentle-minded, religious woman that she is — wishes 
to inflame matters. Let us finish with Qiis child's work. 
I have journeyed many leagues to speak with you, and 
do you suppose I will let myself be turned back by 
caprice of this sort! Give me half an hour — but one 
half hour. She shall be by all the while. Also made- 
moiselle, if she have any fancy for it.** 

The young man looked round at the haughty dame 
beside him. 

"This seems only reasonable,*' he said; "we had 
best hear what he has to say. Well, brother, come to 
my room — to the golden chamber, in an hour. But, 
mind, this shall be the last time.*' 

"With all my heart,** said the other, bowing pro- 
foundly. "I shall trouble you no further after that. Mean- 
while, accept my gratulations. Mademoiselle estvraiment 
belle! Au revoir, then, in an hour.*' 

He lifted his hat as they passed him, and then 

18* 
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walked down, unconceinedly, among the blne-ftodked 
bourgeoisie of the court 

''Don't stop up the way, good people," he said, 
coolly putting M. Le Boeuf aside, ''it hinders all comfort 
in walking:'' then lighted a cigar, and strode out care- 
lessly upon the high road. 

The glass-doors of the golden chamber had been 
thrown open, disclosing a pretty little room adorned 
fanciftdly with mirrors and light chintz hangings. Into 
this they entered, the hostess leading the way, and 
bringing forward an arm-chair into which M. Lemoine 
dropped himself wearily. Madame was taking counsel 
with Fanchonette, at the end of the room (the chintz 
and Louis-qmnze mirrors were quite in keeping with the 
Lancry figure), and, as the glass-doors shut-to gently, I 
saw his cousin bending over him tenderly. He looked 
up pleasantly into her face. 

Within the hour^s time, the great diligence had 
departed, toppling fearfully as it passed out under the 
archway; while the men in blue — their day's work 
being ended — dispersed and left the court quite bare 
and empty. Soon after, the stranger came sauntering in, 
his hands deeper in his pockets, and well up to his 
time. At the foot of the steps he stopped and called 
out loudly to Fanchonette, "Go quickly, ma petite, and 
see if it be their pleasure to receiye me." 

Soon returned Fanchonette, tripping lightly, with 
word that they were already waiting for monsieur, — 
would he follow her. 

"On, then, mignonne!" he exclaimed, and walked 
up-stairs, round to the golden chamber, entering boldly, 
and letting the glass-doors swing-to with loud chatter 
behind him. 
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Madame, our hostess, reported to me afterwaidis^ 
that, as she was passing by she heard strange tones, as 
of fierce and angry quarrel — apparently the voices of 
M. Lemoine's mother and the stranger. She had often 
heard that there was some ugly secret in the family — 
some skeleton-closet as it were — which he, no doubt, 
was threatening to make known to the world. He was 
lache-l&chel madame said, several times, with indigna- 
tion. It was curious, too, how the interest of that whole 
establishment became concentrated on that one chamber. 
It was known uniyersally that there was some mystery 
going on inside. Even Fanchonette found occasion* to 
pass that way now and then, gleaning, no doubt, stray 
ends of discourse. I, myself, felt irresistibly moved, to 
wander round in that direction; but, for the sake of 
public opinion, had held out against the littie weakness. 
It would be more profitable, as it was such a cool, fresh 
evening, to go forth and stroll leisurely towards the 
village, scarcely a mile away. So I sauntered forth at 
an easy pace from beneath the archway. 

It was very grateful that evening walk down to the 
village, lying along all manner of green lanes and shady 
places. There was a kind of short cut through the 
fields — pointed out by an obliging peasant — which 
led across rustic bridges and through a little wood, very 
tempting and retired. There was the village church, 
too, just after getting clear of the wood: an ancient 
structure, and very grey and mossy, with the door 
standing open. I looked in and found M. le cur^ at the 
high altar steps instructing his littie band of children 
for first communion or other great act A gentie, patient 
man looked M. le cur^, as he stood within his altar-raOs, 
and very innocent and eager seemed his littie following; 
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I waited a£ar off — just under the poreh ^— for many 
minutes, listening, looking round, too, at the pretty 
decoration of the church, — garnished plentifully with 
white rose -wreaths, perhaps for some high festival 
coming on. 

It was long past ten o'dock when I found myself at 
the door of the old Yellow Tiger. That establ^hment 
was now about sinking into its nighfs repose; lights 
beginning to twinkle here and there at strange windows. 
M. Le Boeuf and all his company had long since de- 
parted, and as I entered, a man was coming down the 
steps with a huge bunch of keys to fasten up all securely 
for the night The day's work was done, and it was 
time for all Christians to be in their rooms. So I took 
the lamp and made straight for the little alcove chamber 
where I was to repose; leaving, as is best to do in 
strange places, the light burning upon the table. 

When I awoke again, it must have been a couple of 
hours past midnight, and I found that my lamp must 
have just gone out For there was a column of thick 
black smoke curling upwards from it to the ceiling. 
The night was miserably warm and uncomfortable, and 
I foresaw that there was at least an hour or two of 
wretehed tossing in store for me. To which prospect I 
at once resigned myself, and waited calmly for the 
tumult, to begin. 

Though the lamp had gone out, there was still 
abundance of light pouring into the room through the 
glass-door and its thin muslin blind. For, the moon was 
up and made every comer of my little room as light 
as day. From the alcove where I lay — just facing tiie 
door — I could be pretty sure that the court-yard was 
steeped in a broad sheet of white light So, too, must 
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have been the gallery running round (this was my little 
speculation, striving to keep away the hour of torment), 
and its many sleepers, now fast bound in their slumbers. 
Just then the little clock set to chiming out three, so 
that I had gone tolerably near the hour. As I was 
thinking what musical beUs were to be found occasionally 
in these out-of-the-way villages, it suddenly struck me 
that there was a creaking sound outside in the gallery, 
as of a light footstep. The night was so very still that 
there could be no doubt of it. There was a creaking 
sound in the gallery. At the same instant, Hercule, the 
great white hound, always chained up of nights in the 
porch, gave forth a long melancholy howl. Whereupon 
the sounds ceased suddenly. 

By and by they commenced again, coming ne£u*er 
this lime and mystifying me exceedingly, when suddenly, 
having my eyes fixed upon the door, a tall shadow 
seemed to flit swiftly across the door — a man's shadow, 
too. What could lliis mean? Who could be moving 
about in this secret fashion? Perhaps a watchman, kept 
by madame to look after the safety of their premises; 
perhaps a stranger with some unlawful purpose. I got 
up hastily and went over to the door to look out There 
was no sign of any person being there; the gallery was 
perfectly deserted. The court below was — exactly as 
I had been figuring it — flooded with moonlight. There 
were also those fantastic shadows shooting out from the 
foot of the pillars, and underneath the gallery deep 
cavernous recesses, steeped in shade and mystery. Heiv 
cule was still at his mournful song, and something must 
have troubled his slumbers. Still, as I said, there was 
no sign of any living creature; so, after a little further 
contemplation of' the tranquil scene, I shut the door 
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gently, taking care to secure it ttom within, and went 
back to the alcove. 

The diligence passed by at six o'clock next morning 
and was to call at the great gate to take me up. It 
seemed to me, that I had but just turned round to sleep, 
when a hoarse yoice came through the glass-door, calling 
to me and rattling it impatiently. 

"What do you want?** I said sleepily. 

"The diligence, M'sieul it is coming oyer the hill. 
M'sieu will haye to hasten himself." 

I jumped up hastily and was in my clothes in an 
instant. Madame, with delicate forethought^ had a little 
cup of coffee ready (the great diligence would halt for 
breakfast some two or three hours later), which I had 
finished just as the jangling music of the great diligence 
made itself heard at the door. As I was following out 
M. Le Boeuf, who had my luggage on his shoulder, a 
piercing scream rang out, so sharp and fall of anguish 
that all who were there turned and rushed back into 
the court. There was M. Lemoine's mother out upon 
the gallery in a light dressing gown, leaning oyer the 
rail, tossing her arms wildly about There, too, was 
madame our hostess, struggling hard with the golden- 
haired young girl at the door of M. Lemoine*s room. 
Little Fanchonette, with her hands coyering up her face, 
was running round the gallery, in a sort of distracted 
manner, calling "au secours! au secours!" We were at 
the room-door in an instant. 

"0 such a terrible thing!" said madame; "don't go 
in — don't go in!" 

I knew well what that terrible thing was, haying 
had a dreadful presentiment from the yery first minute. 
Upon his bed was lying M. Lemoine, on his face, q[uite 
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stiff and cold; and, as they tamed him over, two dis- 
coloured marks upon his throat came into view. He 
had been most foully done to death — had poor M. 
Lemoine. 

Suddenly some one whispered, Where was the 
stranger: he who had arrived yesterday? — and some 
one else walked away on tip-toe towards his roouL He 
had departed. It was plain, too, that his bed had not 
been slept in. It was easy, therefore, to know at whose 
door to lay this foul deed. 

By this time, madame, now quite motionless and ex- 
hausted, had been got into the house, as well as the 
yeUow-haired young lady. M. le conduoteur said very 
quietly to me, that it was an awful thing to happen, an 
awful thing. He felt for madame's situation, but he had 
his orders and must go forward without delay. So he 
was at my service from that moment. 

As we came down the steps, we found that the court 
had filled up with a strange rapidity; many men in the 
blue garments having gathered there, talking soffcly to- 
gether and surmising; the gens-d'armes would be there, 
they said, in a few minutes. Le Boeuf and others were 
already scouring the country. So I ascended into the 
great diligence, sorrowfully; thinking what blight and 
desolation had of a sudden fallen upon the peaceful 
house. The cocher was impatient; he had had a hard 
time of it with his four stru^ling animals. They had 
been maldng the stones and gravel fly about furiously 
for the last quarter of an hour. The door was slammed 
to, the conductor had clambered up to his nook, the mu- 
sical jingling, the crunching, the rumbling began again 
afresh, and the great diligence moved onward. As we 
reached the top of the hill, we met six tall men in 
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cocked hats and boots, and Tory white shoulder-belts. 
These were the gens-d'armes that had been sent for; 
now on their way to the old Yellow Tiger Inn. 

How many years was it before I came by that road 
again, throngh the pleasant bye-ways and paysi^es of 
France the Beautiful, as her sons and daughters like to 
call her? Close upon four, I think. This time I had 
been wandering oyer Hie country in true Zingaro 
humour; casting about for ancient quiet little towns, re- 
moved from great high-ways and tourist profanities, 
where abound, choice street comers and maimed statues 
in broken arches and a rare fountain or so, with a 
certain primitiveness of dress and manners among its 
men and women by way of local colouring. I thought 
frequently of the late Mr. Sterne and his tender soul, 
and went round very much after the easy, lounging 
manner of that famous sentimentalist. 

In an admirable specimen of this ancient town archi- 
tecture, bearing the name of Monceaux, I found myself 
one evening, after some three or four days* sojourning, 
sitting by an open lattice and looking out on their chief 
street. This was in a furnished lodging over a little 
wine-shop, which I had secured at incredibly small 
charges. I knew that over my head there was a wonder- 
ful bit of gable with vast slopes of red tiling, and, as of 
course, a little belfry and weather-cock, wherein the 
daws did most congregate. I knew that, externally, 
great beams, handsomely coloured, crossed diagonally just 
below my little diamond-paned lattice, and that under* 
neath was a deep doorway with well-wrought arch and 
pillars, which might very well have been absfracted 
from the old church hard by. I knew also that at the 
angle of the house, just on a line with my lattice, was a 
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niche y or resting-place, for a certain holy woman now in 
glory, who had once been richly dight in gold and co- 
louring, but was now as dull and grey as her stone 
canopy. To her, I noted that every man as he passed 
uncovered reverently; which was indeed only fitting, 
she being patroness and special guardian of the town. 

The day's work was done, and it was a Saturday 
evening. Therefore were gathered about the street 
comer, under the saint, many of the Monceaux wise 
men tsiking their ease in the cool of the evening and 
discussing the fEur or festival nearest at hand. Past 
them would fit by, occasionally, coming from drawing 
water at the fountain, the Maries and Yictorines of the 
place, in petticoats of bright colours and dainty caps, 
and with little crosses on their necks. There came by, 
too, a tall dark man, without a hat, holding up his 
gown with one hand — monsieur le cur^, in a word — 
who stayed for a few moments' talk with the wise men. 
His day's work at the church, shrifts and all, was now 
over, and he was speeding on to the presbytere close 
by. Altogether, I said to myself, as pretty a little ca- 
binet bit as I have seen for many a long day. 

Down the little street facing us (the patroness &om 
her angle could command undisturbed prospect of no 
less than three streets) came tripping lightly a young 
girl in black, with a little black silk hood half drawn 
over her head. I saw her coming a loi^ way off, even 
from the moment she had^ issued from the old house 
that hung so over upon the street As she drew nearer, 
there came upon me suddenly a reminiscence as of 
Lancry and of a juicy brush and clear limpid colouring. 
I thought I recollected something of that face and figure, 
and, by the time she was passing under the windowt 
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I had plaoed her on a certain gallery jmrt coming forth 
from the golden chamber, with the old Yellow Tiger aa 
background. So I stooped oyer and called out softly 
''Eanohonette!'' 

She was a little startled, and looked up. It was 
Fanchonette beyond all mistake. She was not scared at 
being so accosted, but stopped still a moment to know 
what I might want. 

'^Fanchonette,'' I said, "don't you remember? How 
gets on the old Yellow Tiger and madame?" 

She put her little finger to her forehead thought- 
fuUy. 

"Ah! I recollect it all now!" she said, clapping her 
hands. "I recollect monsieur perfectly. Monsieur was 
there," she added sorrowfully, "all that terrible night." 

"Wait for a moment, Fanchonette," I said, " I am 
coming down to you." For someway I always shrank 
from that paternal manner of the Eeverend Mr. Sterne, 
when opening up the country sentimentally; so I went 
down to meet Fanchonette — ungallantly enough — at 
the door. ^'Now, what has brought you to these parts?" 
I said. "TeU me all your little history, Fanchonette." 

"0, monsieur!" she said, "I left the Yellow Tiger 
long since, and I now serve madame — the taU, dark 
lady, whose son was, h^las! so miserably — " 

"Ah! I remember that night well." And the young 
fiancee, the golden-haired demoiselle, where was she? 
I asked. « 

She had been with the Sceurs de la Mis^corde 
since a long time back — in noviciate, Fanchonette be- 
lieved. But had I not taken an interest in her — at 
least she thought so — and in the feunily? I had 
certainly, I said, and had often thought of them since. 
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Ah! she was sure of it She had noticed it in me that 
night when madame was recounting her history — and 
now, if I would be so good, so condescending, she said, 
putting up her hands, and actually trembling with eager- 
ness, to come with her for one short quarter of an hour 
to her mistress. Oh! I did not know what a relief 
what a raising up from d&espoir, I should bring 
with me. 

I looked at her a little mystified. To be sure, 
I said; but what could I do for her? 0, much; a great 
deal! I could help them very much indeed! The Blessed 
Mother had sent me to them as a guardian angel and 
deliyerer! Madame had been utterly crushed past hope; 
but now all would go well. Would I go now? She was 
stopping in the great house yonder. 

This was mysterious enough, but I said by all 
means; and so Fanchonette tripped on — a messenger 
of good tidings of great joy — leading the way to the 
great house that hung so into the street Arrived under 
its shadow, she lifted the latch softly, and, leaving me 
below, ran up to tell madame. She was away some five 
minutes, and then called over the stairs that monsieur 
was to mount, if he pleased. So I ascended a dark, 
winding staircase, such as are much found in such man- 
sions, and was led along a low, narrow corridor into a 
large handsome room, fitted however with mullions and 
panes of diamond pattern much as in my own tenement. 
Here, in a great gilt chair (very tarnished though) sur- 
rounded with cabinets and mirrors and clocks and china 
of the pattern popular in the days of King Louis the 
Fifteenth, was Madame Lemoine, all in black, who sat 
back stiff and stem in her chair, regarding me closely 
as I came in. I knew her at once. She was just as I 
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had Been her on the stain of the Yellow Tiger, only 
her features had grown sharpened and pinched a litde; 
her eyes, too, had now and then a sharp, restless glare. 
She looked at me hard for a few moments. 

''Sit down, monsieur, sit down," she said, nervously, 
"here just heside me. Do you know that yon can help 
ns — that is, if you are willing to do so?" 

I said that anything I could do for them, provided 
it fell within the neict few days, they were heartily wel- 
come to. 

<< Thanks, thanks, thanks!" she said many times over, 
with the same nervous manner. "You shall hear first 
what is wanted of you — not so very much after alL 
Bather, first what do you know of us, or must I go 
through the whole wretched story — ?" 

"If she alluded," I said, "to a certain fatal night 
some four years since, why — " 

"Ah, tnie! I had been there. Fanchonette had told 
her all that. Well, monsieur," she went on, rubbing her 
thin fingers together, "how do you suppose my miserable 
life has been spent since then? What has been n^ food 
and nourishment all that while? Guess!" 

I shook my head. I could not pretend to say what 
had been madame's occupation. 

"Try! try!" she said, striking the smooth knob of 
her chair, her eyes ranging from object to object in the 
quick, restless way I had noticed. "What was the 
fittest employment for the poor broken-hearted mother? 
Come! Make a guess, monsieur!" 

It had grown a little darker now, and there were 
shadows gathering round the upholstery of King Louiis^ 
day. For nearly a minute no one spoke, neither I, nor 
Fanchonette standing behind her mistress's chair, nor the 
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grim lady herself waiting an answer so solemnly. 
Madame had been travelling no doubt, I suggested. 

"Bight," said madame, "we have been travelling 
wearily: scouring the great continent of Europe from 
end to end. Poor Fanchonette is tired, and I am tired. 
Does monsieur" — here she stooped forward, peering 
nervously into my face; — "does monsieur ever recollect 
meeting — in any of the great public places, for instance 
— a man with light yellow moustaches, white teeth, 
and a false smile? Let monsieur see his description, as 
oficially drawn up, with proper signalemeni Eyes, grey; 
nose, arched; height, medium; hair, yellow; and the 
rest of it. We have been travelling after him, mon- 
sieur." 

I was now beginning to understand. 

"Well," she went on, "we were hunting that shadow 
up and down, tracking those yellow moustaches hope- 
lessly, without aid from any one, for how long, Fancho- 
nette? Ah, for three years — yes! At the end of three 
years, monsieur — tluree weary years — we had hunted 
him down — tracked him home. It was time, though: 
full time! We had not strength for much more, Fan- 
chonette?" 

"Where did you find him then, madame?" I said. 

"Ah! where? Why, in a lonely German town, at 
the foot of the mountains. But what use was it? We 
had no friends among the great ones, and could not lay 
a finger on him in that foreign country. All that was 
left to us was to keep watch over him until he should 
be drawn back again by his destiny — as they say such 
men always are drawn — to his own country. How 
long did we keep watch over him, there, Fanchonette?'' 

"For ten months, madame." 
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"For ten moniliB, and then he departed, as I knew 
he would, and crept back to his own land. And now," 
she said, lowering her Toice in a whisper, ''he is doee 
hy ns here — in the town of Dezi&res, not five miles 
away — " 

Madame paused here for a moment, still playing 
feyerishly with the smooth knob of her chair. 

"Here is what we would ask of you, if you would 
not think it too much. Fanchonette has been into this 
town and has brought back some idle story about its not 
being the man; no fi&lse smile, she says, nor yellow 
moustaches — as if he were fool enough to keep snch 
tokens. Mon Dieu!*' she added, lifting up her thin 
hands, "it shall turn out to be he, and no other. He is 
lying at this moment in Dezidres, awaiting for his 
hour." 

"In what way, then, dear madame, would you haye 
me assist you?" 

"Fanchonette does not know this man, and my poor 
eyes are old and weak and would not help me to know 
him. See us here, then, monsieur, two Mendless women, 
and giye us this help. Go into that town, see him, 
speak with him, probe his yery soul, and if he turn pale 
haye them ready to rush in upon him. How were we 
to compass such things?" 

I could only promise that I would set forth for 
Bezi&res, not that Saturday night — it being fSar too late 
— but towards noon the next day, when she might 
depend on my best exertions. I was touched by the 
poor lady's sorrows and her pale, handsome countenance, 
so worn and sharpened with sorrows. It was hard to 
resist the piteous, earnest look, with which she had 
waited for my answer. 
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'^A troubled time you must haye had of it, my poor 
girV I said to Fanchonette, as we went down to the 
door. 

''Ah, yes, monsieur;" she said, "but we would have 
travelled to the world's end to find him. I have no 
fears. The Bon Dieu will deliver him up to justice 
yet." 

The next day was Sunday, and a very bright festival 
morning it seemed to be. Looking betimes &om my 
little casement, I saw the whole town astir, and, in the 
street making towards the church where was to be, pre* 
sently, the grand mass. They came in all manner of 
costumes: abundance of high white caps, and bright 
shawls and petticoats variegating the tide. There were 
some, too, from the country outside, drawn along by stout 
horses, adorned with gay harness and fringes. There 
were stout patriarchs trudging along, boldly leanii^ on 
their good sticks, and young girls — the Maries and 
Victorines of last night — with gold pins in their hair 
and great bouquets, and gallants in blouses walking be- 
side them. So they went by; all bound for the grand 
mass. I would go to the grand mass also. 

High altar abundantly decked with artificial white 
roses; little altars in little by-chapels decked also with 
artificial white roses. White roses round the capitals of 
the taU, grey pillars. White roses along the organ- 
gallery, and around the angels, and on the head of the 
pretty statue of our lady, or it might be of our saint and 
patroness, in the middle of the aisle. This was the first 
impression upon the senses of the curious stranger. The 
secret of this waste of white roses was this; it was the 
patroness's festival-day, and, on looking closer, I found 
that very many of the bouquets had, in fact, found their 
NooeU and Tales. V. 19 
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way to the feet of her effigy. There was to be a grand 
fonction, in short, and it was confidently expected that 
M. le grand yicaire-general of the district, would come 
expressly and celebrate the patroness in a panegyric; but 
a litQe doubt hung over this prospect There was alto- 
gether a bright, innocent aspect about the church interior 
as I stood looking down at it from the porch, so well 
peopled with its ranks of gaily-dressed peasantry, which 
struck me as another of those choice pictures for which 
I was indebted to this little place. There was a tall 
man in a cocked-hat who was overpowering in his atten- 
tions, unprompted by mercenary motives. When the 
grand mass began, a flood of boys in white, a flood of 
men in white, together with a train of lay figures, dis- 
playing upon their backs the gorgeous copes lent by ad- 
joining parishes to do honour to the patroness, and now 
M. le cur^ himself, celebrant in a dasszling robe, never 
seen by Monceaux eyes — fresh from Paris — censers, 
floating clouds, gold, silver, fitter, torches, and sweet 
fragrance, — that was the fonction. Aladk, for the 
music, though chaunted, indeed, with a will, bat dis- 
sonant, and of the nose nasaL Nor can I restrain a 
gentle remonstrance against the leathern spiral instru- 
ment — that cruel disenchanter — worked with remorse- 
less vigour by the Tubal Cain of the place. At the end 
of the fonction — when the patroness is happily borne 
back to her resting-place — comes a moment of intole- 
rable suspense. Has li. le grand-vicaire come? Will he 
come? In a moment more there is sensation in the 
church, for there issue forth boys in white, the men in 
white, the lay figures even; and, lastly, walking modestly 
with M. le cur^, M. le grand-vicaire himself. He has 
come, then, the long desiderated! A rather florid, portly 
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man, M. le grand-vicaire, but trae as steel, and has come 
twenty miles that morning for the patroness and her 
flock* He will dine with M. le cur^ in state, and meet 
the maire and other great syndics. A very excellent 
sermon from M. le grand-vicaire, fiill of sound truths, 
with a little yamish of a Paris accent oyer all. For, he 
is not provincial, and hath eminent prospects of being a 
bishop, and those not so remote either. A great day 
altogether — a very high festival! 

Shortly after noontide, a sort of caliche sent over 
firom Dezilres, departed by the northern side of the town. 
There were, inside of tiiat caliche, Madame Lemoine, 
Mademoiselle Eanchonette, and myself. After all, madame 
had decided, almost at the last minute, to go forward to 
Dezi^res and wait there the progress of events. 

In about an hour^s time then, we were struggling 
slowly up the paved causeway that leads into that town: 
a much greater and more imposing place than Monceaux. 

There is a barri^re and there are officials there, and 
octroi; at which spot we turned sharply to the rights 
making for a quiet and retired house of rest, known as 
the Son of France Inn. At the Son of France were set 
down madame and her attendant, whilst I went ofi^ on 
foot to the Three Cold Growns, on certain business of 
my own. 

At the door of that house of entertainment I made 
enquiries in an easy unconcerned manner: firstly, as to 
the hour they were accustomed to lay out their table- 
d'hote, and also as to whether I could be accommodated 
with an apartment for that night It was explained to 
me that, on the score of dinner, I was unhappily too lato 
for the first table-dliote, which was laid always at on^ 

19* 
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precisely. But that, by infinite good luck, there ^i^ould 
be another laid at five o'clock, to suit the conyeuience of 
strangers arrived for the festival As to the apartment I 
might have my choice; forGfar9on candidly acknowledges 
there are not many stopping in the house. ''Bad tunes 
these for business/' I say, laughingly. ''Confess, in all 
honour, have you half-a-dozen people in your house?" 
Indeed he can assure monsieur that there are at least that 
number — or very nearly so. No, I say, pointing signi- 
ficantly to the keys hung close by — about three thick 

— who have you now? Why, there was M. Petit the 
avocat, and M. le sous-lieutenant, and now, let him. see 

— oh, yes! There was M. Falcon, — not exactly stop- 
ping in the house; and there was M. Babbe, professor of 
languages and belles lettres, and — Well, well, I say, 
so that any of them dined, I was content. 0, yes, they 
would dine: monsieur might depend on that. M. Babbe 
always dined. Good. Then I would be there at five. 

I am interested in M. Babbe, professor of languages 
and belles lettres. I am desirous of meeting M. Babbe 
at dinner, and making his acquaintance. I walk up the 
street carelessly, thinking what manner of man he may 
turn out to be, when I am seized unaccountably with 
misgivings on the score of my passport. My passport, of 
all things in the world! Was it perfectly en ri^le as 
their phrase was? Had it its full complement of visas, 
and sand, and stamps? Would it do for such remote 
quarters as Dezi^res? Who was to let me know con- 
cerning these things? I stop a passer-by, and inquire 
with civility for the Bureau of Passports. The passer-by 
is puzzled — not often coming in contact with such 
notions — he supposes I may hear of it at the Police. 
Yes; and the Police? Ah! that was in Bue Pot d'Etain 
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— Tin Pot street that is — straight as I can go. Thanks. 
One thousand thanks! 

I proceed, straight as I can go, into Tin Pot Street, 
and discover the Police at once from the sign of a gens- 
d'arme hung out, as it were, at the door. Two other 
gens-d'armes are seated on a little bench under the 
window, enjoying the evening. I go up to the Sign, and 
ask if I may be allowed a few minutes' conversation with 
M. le chef. He looks hard at me, moving his hand over 
his chin with a rasping sound. Then, with a slow glance, 
he takes me in from head to foot, and under pretext of 
picking up a straw, contrives a private view at my back. 
The brethren on the bench have by this time drawn 
near, look me aU over, and make rasping sounds on their 
chins. I repeat my request of being conducted to the 
presence of M. le chef. Upon which the Sign — clearly 
not knowing what to make of it — motions me to follow, 
and leads me into a little back room. The door is shut, 
and I am left alone with a gentleman behind a table — 
bald, and rather full in person — wearing a travelling 
cap tied with a bow of ribbon in front, and an ancient 
brown coat: altogether recalling forcibly the men that 
used to book you in country towns for the Boyal Mail, 
during the fine old coaching times. 

1 have some curious conversation with M. le chef: 
for nearly half an hour. In spite of Boyal Mail associa- 
tions, I find him a man of wonderful tact and knowledge. 
Indeed, how would he have got there at all were it other- 
wise? Strange to say, he has shown me some queer 
notes of his own making during the last two or three 
days. As I go away it seems settled that M. le chef 
will not dine at home that day; but has taken a fancy 
for trying the cuisine at the liree Gtold Crowns. He 
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'Will dine mtich about the time we do, only he will be 
serred in a little Cabinet Particulier by himself. I am 
grieved at not having his company at the public table; 
for he is a man of wit and easy manners. But he has 
his little oddities, he says, and so shrugs me out 

At about ten minutes before five, I am ascending the 
stairs of the Three Gbld Crowns. I find the lieutenant 
already there before me, walking up and down — gen- 
tlemen of the Imperial Service proving, within my ex- 
perience, punctual and fatal patrons of the proprietors of 
such establishments. We salute each other profoundly, 
and enter upon the probabilities of there being fiill or 
scanty attendance at the approaching meaL To us en- 
tered presently a purple, orb-faced gentleman, plainly of 
the country interest and Squire Western habits, and then 
a little smart man, who recalled forcibly the popular 
portraits of M. Thiers. He seems, as it were, perpetually 
shooting out into points and angles, and comes in com- 
pany with the gentleman of the country, laying out some 
local interest enei^etically with his pointed finger. 

Behind them walks out the host of the Three Gold 
Crowns, heralding the soup — significant omen that no 
more are to come or at least be waited for. But the pro- 
fessor of modem tongues and belles lettres, where is he? 
I am so interested in this coming of M. Babbe, that I 
feel myself getting troubled and uneasy in mind, and 
look every instant towards the door. More especially as 
I know from sounds behind the partition that there is a 
gentleman being served in private — contingent, as it 
were, upon M. Babbe's arrival. Perhaps M. Eabbe may 
have private reasons for not desiring to meet me? Seri- 
ously I am very much disturbed, and think anxiously of 
the thiuy pale lady expectant at the Son of France. 
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The soup then is put on* Officioos garQons bustle 
about, and the clatter of China ware and tongues sets in. 
M. Petit — for I have learnt long since that M. Thiers' 
portrait stands for him — talks for the whole company. 
He has his sharp forefinger laid upon his neighbour's 
chest; now upon his plate; now vertically upon his own 
palm. He is for ever illustrating things with little con- 
structions of his knife and fork, his napkin and his chair. 
He distracts me from what I am thinking of so nervously. 
The sous-lieutenant and M. Falcon accept him cheerfuUy 
as he is — and without reply — for their souls are now 
laid conscientiously to the great work before them. 

Just as the soup is being taken away, I catch the 
sound of a disttot step upon the stairs. Our host catches 
it too; for he bids Antoine stay his hand, and leave the 
soup for M. Babbe. For anotiier moment, my heart is 
beating hard, and there enters some one bowing low, 
and full of soft apologies — a little warm, too, with the 
haste he has made — and wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief. Ah, Fanchonette! For all that artificial 
j»trip of baldness reaching even to the back of the head; 
in spite of those shorn Hps and cheeks; of that limp 
neckcloth, swathed in many folds and brought down 
upon the chest; of that bunch of seals; and the long 
black garment a shade seedy at the collar; I say you 
should have known M. Babbe, in one second, at that 
comely German town! I would have picked him out of 
a thousand. 

He was one of M. Petit's own circle of Mends; for 
that gentleman saluted him heartily as he took his seat. 
A very agreeable man was M. Babbe, and entertained 
us wonderfully for the rest of dinner; excepting that at 
times he had a peculiar manner of displaying his teeth, 
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and I omild not help fiBmcying a yellow moufltache just 
oTor them. He spoke cheerfully of the monung^B fonc- 
tion, and of the admirable sermon of M. le Ticaire — 
sach plauiy sound doctrine, and so good for the people! 
Then he Mb upon fiscal qaestions with M. Petit, hand- 
ling them with a certain skilL The lieutenant is, all 
this while, too hard at work for mere converse. 

At last M. Petit, looking at his watch, discoTors that 
he has important business elsewhere, and so departs with 
a bow that takes in all the company. The lientenant 
rises about the same time; bethinking him of the little 
caf(^ in the Square of the town. Bemain therefore, the 
country interest, myself, and M. Babbe: who says with 
a pleasant smile tiiat he knows of a particular Yolnay, 
now lying in our hosfs cellars, and would take leave to 
order up some, for our special tasting. At this moment 
there are sounds of movement behind the partition, and 
presently enters with bows, my Mend the chef, with 
newspaper in one hand, and his glass and a slim wine*- 
flask in the other, beting to be allowed to join the 
company. I confess I scarcely know M. le chef again. 
He is strangely metamorphosed, having now got up a 
little of the aspect of a town bui^her in his Sunday suit: 
with a brusque local tone of speech. "No traces here of 
the brown garment and the ancient travelling cap! He 
draws in his chair, looks round on us cheerfully, and I 
now feel that the time for ousiness is at hand. 

"You do meet excellent wines" — I say, in conti- 
nuation of the Yolnay discussion — ''in some of those 
little towns up and down the country." 

''Ay," says M. le chef, holding his glass to the light, 
^and perhaps nowhere so good as in this town of ours." 

"The gentleman is right," says M. Paloon, with an 
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oath of the trae western fashion — only in French — 
''let them match our wines if they can! Pardieu! I say 
what is known, and can be proved!" 

"He has reaswi!*' M, le chef says, glancing at me 
ever so little. "Trust to a clean country cabaret for pure 
honest wines!" 

"Yes," I reply, "I have travelled over many leagues 
of France, and I think the best wines I have fallen in 
with, were at an old cabaret in the south." 

"Where, if I may take the liberty?" M. le chef 
asks with interest 

"Let me see," I answer reflecting, "it is so long 
since. Ah to be sore — down near Troyes somewhere, 
at a house called the Yellow Tiger!" 

M. Babbe was about to drink when I began this 
speech. At the moment the words Yellow Tiger were 
spoken, his glass was not an inch from his lips. He 
started. His arm shook so violently, that the wine ran 
over his glass. Then he swallowed it all off — every 
drop, with a gulp — hastily to hide his white lips, and 
stole a cowering look round the table, just catching M. 
le chef in the act of leaning forward with his hands 
upon his knees, watching him with intense curiosity. 

"What are you all looking at me for in this way?" 
he said angrily. 

"We are concerned for monsieur's health," says the 
chef, "lest he should be seized with sudden sickness. 
That name of Yellow Tiger seemed to have such strange 
effect." 

M. Eabbe looks at him uneasily for a moment; then 
laughs more uneasily still, and Alls out for himself an- 
other bumper of Volnay. 

"To go back to this Yellow Tiger wine," says M. le 
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chefy reaching over for the flask , "was it so good now^ 
reaUy?" 

^Famous! And I oi^ht to remember it welL For 
the night I drank of it there was murder done in the 
Yellow Tiger Inn!" 

Again M. Babbe's glass was stayed in its course, and 
the precious Yolnay scattered on the floor. He was 
looking over at me with a painful , devouring ezpresedon, 
which I shall never forget. 

''Monsieur must be unwell," says li. le chef, with 
anxiety; "the gentleman will recollect that I said so at 
first." 

"I am very unwell," gasps M. Babbe staggering up 
on his feet, and not taking his eyes from me, "very un- 
well indeed. I shall go out into the fresh air, it will 
revive me." 

"The thing of all others in the world," M. le chef 
say&; "nothing is so good as the cool fresh air, with a 
little eau de Cologne to the temples. Stay," says M. le 
chef, rising with good-natured alacrity, "let monsieur 
lean on me, till he gets to the garden. He is weak 
evidently. Oh, there is nothing like the cool air!" 

So M. le chef gets monsieur's arm under his own. 
They go out together, and M. le chef gives me one queer 
look from over his shoulder. 

That evening it fell out that a strong party of gens- 
d'armes, with bayonets fixed and drawn closely round a 
hand-cuffed man, came past the Son of France Inn. 
There, a tall thin lady in Uack stood at a front window. 
It was nearly certain, I was informed, that the destiny 
of the handcuffed man, would be resolved at the Bagnes 
or galleys at Brest 
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MY WINDOW. 



I AX a very quiet man, fond of idle dreaming, fond 
of speculative studies, fond of a great many things that 
rarely make headway in this practical world, but which 
fitly furnish forth a life that has been almost blank of 
incident, — a life that parted with hope early — that 
may, in fact, be said to have lost the better part of its 
vitality when NeUy died. 

Nelly was not my wife, but she would have been if 
she had lived. I can speak of her calmly now, but time 
was when my very soul sickened for sorrow at her loss; 
when I would have rushed with eagerness to the grave 
as a door through which I must pass to behold her dear 
face again. Sometimes a spasm of anguish thrills me 
even yet, when I recal her image, as she was when she 
left me nearly forty years ago; most winning fair, most 
beautiful, that image seems, glowing with innocent youth, 
palpitating with tenderness and joy. Then I ask myself, 
will she know me? will she love me? — me, worn old 
and grey — in that other world, where we two shall 
surely meet? Will the bright spirit-girl recognise the 
love of her earthly youth in the man of full three-score 
years and ten? Will her countenance — will mine — 
be changed and glorified? The angels cannot be purer 
than Nelly was: purer or lovelier. I cannot help think- 
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ing of this reunioiL I cannot help speculating whether 
she is waiting for me to come to her as impatiently as 
I am waiting to depart In the dead of the night I 
have awakened with a low trembling at my heart, and 
have been conscious of a strange presence in the room, 
which faded out of it as I listened breathless for some 
voice to speak to me — K'elly's voice to cheer me — 
when sound there was none. 

When Nelly died, I was a young man. I had hopes, 
prospects, interests, even ambitions in life. But, after 
that, worldly matters became irksome to me; and worldly 
prosperity failed me. Eriends and acquaintances looked 
shyly on one who had not elasticity enough to rise up 
under the weight of a crushing sorrow; they turned their 
backs on me; I turned my back on them. Henceforth 
our ways lay wide apart: ^eirs, in amongst the struggle, 
the toil, the great weariness of life; mine, by the quiet 
waters that flow down peacefully to death. The love of 
seclusion has grown upon me as moss grows upon a 
rooted stone; I could not wrench myself away fix)m it, 
even if I would. Of worldly pelf I have little, but that 
little suffices me; and, although my existence seems sel- 
fish — nay, is so — I lack not interest in my kind. I 
catch hold of a slight thread of reality, and weave it 
into a tissue of romance. The facts that I cannot know, 
imagination supplies me with; and my own temperamenl^ 
still and melancholy, suffuses the story withi a tender 
twilight hue, which is not great anguish, but which 
takes no tint of joy. 

My abode is in one of the retired streets of London. 
I know not where a man can be so utterly alone as in 
this great Babylon. My favourite room has a bay window 
overhanging the pavement, and in its cornices, its door- 
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frames, and its lofty carved mantelshelf^ testifies to heUer 
days than it is ever likely to see again. The rents in 
this quarter are low; and though, at certain long inter- 
vals, the street is as forsaken and silent as Tadmor in 
the wilderness, still, the surging rush, the rattle, the 
hum of the vast city, echoes through my solitude from 
dawn till dark. I love that echo in my heart It is 
company. If I had heen a happy, I should have heen 
a husy man — a worker instead of a dreamer. That 
little IF — that great impassable gulf — between the 
Actual and the Possible! 

I do not begin and end my romances in a day, in a 
week, in a month, or even in a year, as story-teUers do. 
The threads run on and on: sometimes smoothly, some- 
times in hopeless entanglement The merest trifle may 
suggest them; now, it is the stealthy, startled looking 
back of a man over his shoulder, as he hurries down the 
street, as if Fate with her sleuth-hounds, Vengeance, 
and Justice, were following close upon his traces; now, 
the downcast grey head of a loiterer, hands in pockets, 
chin on breast, drivelling aimlessly nowhere; again, it is 
the pitiful face of a little child clad in mourning; or, it 
is the worn figure of a woman in shabby garments, young, 
toilsome, hopeless; or, it is the same figure flaunting in 
silks and laces, but a hundredfold more toilsome, more 
hopeless. Occasionally I take hold of a golden thread 
that runs from a good and a happy life. Such a thread 
I caught three years ago, and the tissue into which I 
wrought it is completed at last This is it: — 

I have mentioned my bay window overhanging the 
street; in this window is a luxuriously cushioned old- 
fashioned red settee. By this settee, a solid-limbed table, 
on which my landlady every morning lays my breakfast^ 
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foid the newly-como-in newspaper. It was while leisure- 
ly enjoying my coffee and unconsciously watching the 
tremulous motion of the acacias which overtop the low 
garden wall of a house a little higher up the street, that 
I first laid my hand upon the gleaming thread which 
shines athwart this grey cohweb romance — cobweb, I 
say, because so slight is it, so altogether fancy-spun, Hiat 
perhaps the knowledge of one actual fact of the case 
would sweep it down as ruthlessly and entirely as 
a housemaid's brush destroys the diUgent labours of 
arachne. 

Perhaps it was the quivering green of the light aca- 
cia leaves, with the sunshine flitting through and lying 
upon the pavement like net-work of gold, that began my 
romance. 

Every Thursday and every Saturday morning, for 
some months, I had seen a girl come round the street 
comer, without much observing her. I could have certi- 
fied that she was tall and lissome in figure, and that she was 
scrupulously neat in her dress, but nothing further. That 
morning to which I refer in particular was early in June. 
The sun was shining in our quiet street; the birds were 
singing blithely in that overgrown London garden beyond 
the wall; the acacias were shivering and showering the 
broken beams upon the white stones as cheerily, as gaily, 
as if the roar of the vast city were a hundred miles 
away, instead of floating down on every breeze, filling 
every ear, chiming in like a softened bass to the whisper 
of the leaves and twitter of the birds. My window was 
open, and I was gazing dreamily on the branches above 
the wall, when a figure stopped beneath it and looked 
up; it was the young girl who passed every Thursday 
and Saturday morning. I observed her more closely than 
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I had yet done, and saw that she was good and intelli-- 
gent in face — pretty, eyen, for she had a clear, stead- 
fast brow, fine eyes, and a fresh complexion. As she 
stood for a minute gazing up into the ti%es there was a 
curious, wistful, far-away look upon her countenance, 
which brightened into a smUe as she came on more 
quickly for having lost a minute watching the acacia 
leaves. She carried in her hand a roU covered with 
dark-red morocco, and walked with a decisive step — 
light yet regular — as if her foot kept time to a march 
ringing in her memory. "She is a music-leacher, going 
to one of her pupils" I said to myself; and, when she was 
gone by, I fell into my mood, and sought an interpreta- 
tion of Ihat thoughtful upcast look that I had seen upon 
her face under the trees. 

"She was bom in the country," I made out, "in 
some soft, balmy, sheltered spot, where all was pretty 
in the summer weather. There were acacias there, and 
these reminded her of them. Perhaps some one she 
knew and dearly loved had loved those trees, and she 
saw in the rippling shadows a long train of reminiscences 
that I could not see — things past because her ex- 
pression was tender, yet things not sad altc^ether, be- 
cause a smile succeeded the little wistful look." 

After that Thursday morning I watched for her 
coming twice in the week, each time with increased 
interest I always give my dream-folk names, such as 
their appearance and general air surest I gave her 
the name of Georgie. She seemed to have a certain 
stability and independence of character which spring out 
of an early — possibly an enforced — habit of self- 
reliance. This I deduced from externals, such as that 
though her dress was always neat and appropriate, it 
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was never fashionable. She looked what women among 
themselves call nice. I should say her tastes were nice 
in the more correct acceptation of the word, and by no 
moans capricious. She wore usually a grey shade of 
some soft material for her dress; and, that summer, she 
wore a plain silky white shawl, which clung to her 
figure, a straw-bonnet with white ribbon, and a kerchief 
of bright rose or blue. Her shoes and her gloves were 
dainty; and, from the habitual pleasantness of her coun- 
tenance, I knew that if she were, as my familiar sug- 
gested, music and singing-mistress, the times went well 
with her. She had plenty to do, and was well paid. 

Her coming was as good as a happy thought to me. 
Her punctuality was extraordinary. I could have set my 
watch by her movements those two mornings in each 
week. I watched for her as regularly as I watched for 
my breakfast, and should have missed her much more. 
By whatever way she returned home, it was not by my 
street. For two full months she came round the comer 
at ten minutes before nine, and, glancing up at the 
garden-trees, passed down the opposite side of the pave- 
ment, and out of sight. All this time I could not add 
another chapter to my romance. She had ever the same 
cheerful brow, and quiet, placid, undisturbed mouth; 
the same dauntless, straight-looking, well-opened eyes; 
the same even, girlish step, as regular and calm as the 
beat of her own young heart I could but worL out the 
details of the country home where the rose on her cheek 
bloomed, and where the erect lithe shape developed; 
where the honest disposition grew into strength and prin- 
ciple, and where loving training had encouraged and 
ripened the kindly spirit that looked out at her eyes« 
Two or three little traits that showed her goodness^ I 
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did observe. Never a beggar asked of her in the street 
whom she did not either relieve or speak to with infinite 
goodness. I have seen her stop to comfort a crying 
child y and look after a half- starved masterless dog 
picking about the kennel for a bone, with a look on her 
face that reminded me of my lost one — so tender, so 
compassionate, so true, pure womanly. 

One evening at the commencement of August — it 
was about half-past six, and all the sun was out of our 
street — I saw Geoi^ie, as I called her in my own 
mind, come down the pavement, still carrying the music 
roll; but not alone. There was with her a young man. 
He might be a clerk, or a doctor, or a lawyer, or an] 
other profession almost, from his appearance; I could not 
tell what He was tall, and certainly well-looking; but 
his face was rather feeble, and its complexion too deli- 
cate for a man. Georgie seemed his superior, in mind 
even more than in person. There was a suggestive 
slouch in his gait, a trail of the foot, that I did not like. 
He carried his head down, and walked slowly; but that 
might be from ill health, or that he wanted to keep 
Georgie's company longer, or a thousand things rather 
than the weakness of character with which, from the 
first glance, I felt disposed to charge him. He was per- 
haps Georgie's brother, I said at first; afterwards I felt 
sure he was her lover, and that she loved himi. 

Three weeks passed. Georgie's morning transits con- 
tinued as regularly as the clock-stroke; but I had not 
seen her any more in the evenings, when I became 
aware that I had the young man, her companion, for an 
opposite neighbour. From the time of his daily exits 
and returns, I made out that he must be employed as 
clerk somewhere. He used to watch at the window for 
Novels and Tales. V. 20 
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Georgia; and, as soon as he saw her torn the comer, he 
would rash out. They always met with a smile and a 
hand-shake, and walked away together. In about a quar- 
ter of an hour he came back alone, and left the house 
again at ten. This continued until the chilly autumn 
days set in, and there was always a whirl of the acacia 
leases on the payement under the walL Georgie did not 
often look up in passing them now. Perhaps she was 
thinking of the meetmg close at hand. 

The young clerk I called Arthur. Now that I had 
him as a daily subject of study, I began to approve of 
him more. I do not imagine that he was a man of any 
great energy of character; and even, what little he might 
have possessed, originally, must have been sapped by 
ill-health long since; but there was a certain intellectual 
expression on his pale, large brow that overbalanced the 
feebleness of the lower part of his face. I could fancy 
Georgie, in her womanly faith and love, idealising him 
until his face was as that of an angel to her — mild as 
St John's, and as beautifuL Indolent and weak, myself, 
what I approve is strength of will, power to turn and 
bend circumstances to our profit; in Arthur, I detected 
only a gentle goodness; therefore he did not satisfy me 
for Georgie who, I said to myself, could live a great, a 
noble life, and bear as well the strivings of adversity as 
she now bore the sunshine of young happiness. If I 
could have chosen Georgie's lover he should have been a 
hero; but truth placed him before my eyes too gravely 
for misconception. 

The winter was very harsh, very cold, very bitter 
indeed; but all the long months I never missed the bi- 
weekly transits of that brave-eyed girl. She had a thick 
and coarse maud of shepherd's plaid, and a dark dress 
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now; but that was the only change. She seemed healthy- 
proof against the cruel blasts that appeared almost to 
kill poor Arthur. Ho was always enveloped in coat 
upon coat; and, round his throaty he wore a comforter of 
scarlet and white wool, rather gaudy and rather uncom- 
mon; but I did not wonder why he was so constant to 
its use, when I remembered that it was a bit of woman's 
work, and that Georgie's fingers had knitted it, most pro- 
bably. 

Ill or well, the winter got over, and the more trying 
cast-winds of spring began. Arthur did not often issue 
forth to meet Georgie then, and I believe he had been 
obliged to give up his situation; for, I used to see him 
at all times of tiie day in the parlour of the opposite 
house; occasionally, when the sun was out, he would 
come and saunter wearily up and down the flags for half 
an hour, and then drag himself feebly in-doors again. 
He sometimes had a companion in these walks, on 
whose stalwart arm he leaned — a good friend, he seemed 
to be. 

"Ah! if Georgie had only loved him!** I thought, 
foolishly. 

He was older than Arthur, and totally different: a 
tall, strong young fellow with a bronzed face, a brisk 
blue eye, and a great brown beard. The other looked 
boyish and simple beside him; especially now that he 
was so ill. The two seemed to have a great aflfection 
for each other. Perhaps they had been school-feUows 
and playmates; but, at any rate, there was a strong bond 
between tfaem, and Georgie must have known it. 

I remember one warm afternoon, at the beginning of 
June, I saw Arthur and Bobert (tliat was my gift-name 
to the brown stranger) come out and begin walking and 

20* 
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talking togeilieT up and down the payement. They were 
going from the comer when Georgie, quite at an unusual 
hour, came hurrying round it She had in her hand 
one of those unwieldy bunches of moss-roses with stalks 
a foot long, which you can buy in London streets for 
sixpence, and she was busy trimming them into some 
shape and order as she adYsnced. She reached the door 
of Arthur^s lodgings before they turned; and, just as she 
got to the step and seemed about to ring, she descried 
them in the distance. Spy that I was, I detected the 
blush that fired her face, and the quick smile of plea- 
sure with which she went to meet them as they returned. 
Arthur took the flowers listlessly. I oould see that he 
was getting beyond any strong feelings of pleasure or 
pain, through sheer debility. In fact, he was melting 
away in the flame of consumption as rapidly — to use 
a homely saying — as a candle lighted at both ends. 
I wondered, more than once, whether Georgie was blind 
to his state; for she still seemed as cheerful as ever, and 
still wore that calm, good expression which I have men- 
tioned before as characteristic of her. I believe she was 
quite in the dark, or else so fuU of hope that she could 
not and would not admit a sad presentiment Arthur 
stood silent and tired, while Bobert and she spoke to 
each other; and, after a minute or two, he grew impa- 
tient and would go in-doors. I thought Georgie looked 
chagrined as the door shut, and she was left outside. I 
could not quite interpret that bit She remained hesi- 
tating a second or two, and then started very quickly — 
as if she had forgotten something, — back in the direction 
^m which she had come. 

Sometimes in my romances I should like to alter the 
few certainties that impose themselves as checks on my 
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fancy. I would fain alter here, for instance, and make 
out that Bobert fell instantaneously in love with Georgie, 
and that poor Arthur was only a cousin for whom she 
had a quiet> sisterly affection^ and nothing more, — but 
I cannot. They were surely lovers, whose hearts were 
each bound up in the other, and there was a parting 
preparing for them, such as had severed my darling and me. 
The Thursday after the little incident of the moss- 
roses I missed Geoigie for the first time. Could she 
have passed by earlier, I asked myself? I was certainly 
late for breakfast. On the following Saturday it was 
the same. ''She has given up her pupil in this direc- 
tion, or she is ill," I said; but the next week I watched, 
with an anxiety that quickened every pulse, for her 
coming. I took up my post on the settee early, and 
kept my eye on the comer; but never saw her. On the 
succeeding Saturday I almost gave up my hope; for she 
was still absent, and I lost many an hour in devising 
explanations why. But the following Thursday my ro- 
mance was continued. When I went into my sitting- 
room and threw up the window I saw the thin, pale 
hand of my opposite neighbour holding back the curtain 
of the window as he lay on his bed and presently 
Georgie went by on my side, that his eyes might, for a 
moment, be cheered as he saw her pass. After that, I 
often saw the wan face of Arthur at the glass, and some- 
times Eoberfs healthy brown visage beside it. One 
afternoon, Geoigie came, as it were, stealthily to the 
door and rang the belL She had a little basket and 
some flowers which she gave to the woman of the house, 
with whom she spoke for a while, and then she went 
away very grave, downcast, sad. I was sure that she 
.knew at last. 
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Every day now, two incidents recurred regularly. 
One, was the arrival of the doctor in his green chariol^ 
the other, the arrival of Georgia with her little basket 
and her nosegay of flowers. She always went in-doors 
and stayed — sometimes only a few minutes, sometimes 
an hour or more. At this time my romance got a new 
light, or rather a new shadow. I began to think that 
Arthur was all Georgie had in the world; for nobody 
ever came with her: nobody ever spoke to her, but the 
woman of the house, and Robert. 

Occasionally Eobert would come out with her on the 
doornstep, and they would converse together £»r a little 
while. It was about Arthur, I knew, from their serious 
looks and glances up to the room where he lay. I can- 
not tell how much I felt for Georgie, in the loneliness 
by which my imagination surrounded her. I began to 
see in Arthur many virtues, many merits, which must 
have made her love him, that I had never seen in him 
before. His wan face looked patient, his great brow 
more spiritual than ever, and I wss sure she would 
cling to him with a keener affection as she beheld him 
passing away. Did I not remember how it had been 
with me and Kelly! 

I suppose when death comes amongst us; no matter 
how long we have been warned; how long we have used 
ourselves to think that he might knock at our door any 
day — his coming appears sudden, — unexpected. I 
rose one morning as usual; and, on looking at the oppo- 
site house, saw that the shutters were closed and ^e 
blinds all down. Arthur, then, was dead. The milk- 
man came to the door, the baker, the postman with his 
letters — letters for a dead man. 

It was Thursday morning. Georgie would pass early. 
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A litde before nine she came, ran swiftly up the house- 
steps and rang. At the same moment, advanced in an- 
other direction, the man with the board on which the 
dead are laid. He was but just gone, then! Georgie 
stood by to let him pass in before her, and I saw the 
shiver that ran through her frame as she watched him 
up the stairs, and thought what he was going to do. 
Eobert came out to her; his manly face, griefHstricken 
and pale, was writhing as he recounted to her, perhaps, 
some dying message from Arthur, perhaps some last 
token of his love — I know not what. 

Nelly's last moments, — .Nelly's death over again 
to me! 

Then Georgie came out crying — crying, 0! so bit- 
terly; and in going down from the door she dropped the 
flowers that she had brought in her hand to gladden 
eyes that the sight of her would never more gladden on 
this earth. Eobert picked them up; and, after watching 
her a few minutes on her way, went in again and shut 
the door. But, in the afternoon, she returned and went 
up-stairs to see what had been her lover. It is good to 
look at the cast-off mould of what we love: it dissevers 
us so coldly, so effectually from their dust It forces us 
to look elsewhere for the warm, loving soul that ani- 
mated it There is nothing in that clay that can respond 
to us. That which we idolised, exists elsewhere. 

Every day — sometimes at one hour, sometimes at 
another — Georgie came to the opposite house, was ad- 
mitted by Eobert and visited the relics of her beloved. 
She seemed to be more than ever alone; for, even in 
these melancholy comings and goings, she was always 
unaccompanied. On the sixth day from Arthur's death, 
there was a funeral; and Georgie and Eobert were the 
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only moamerB who attended it. Seeing the girl in her 
black clothing, white and tearful, I said, ''She did Ioto 
him, and I hope she will stay — for his sake — a 
widow aU her life!" 

The Thursday and Saturday morning transits were 
now resumed. Georgie looked grayer, loftier, more 
thoughtful; like a woman on whom sorrow has lighted, 
but whom sorrow cannot destroy. Eobert left the oppo- 
site house and sometimes my fancy went home with the 
poor, lonely girl, and I wondered whether she had any 
friend in the world who was near to her and dear to her 
now. 

For upwards of six months I never missed her with 
her roll of music twice in the week; but, at the end of 
that time, she suddenly ceased to appear in our quiet 
street, and I saw her no more for a long time. I thought 
that this romance of mine, like many others, was to melt 
away amongst the crowd of actualities; but, yesterday, 
behold! there came upon me its dramatic conclusion. 
Gborgie and Eobert, he strong and handsome as ever, 
she fair and lovely, and wearing garments that had the 
spotless air of belonging to a new bride, came like a 
startling sunbreak into its gloom. They paused opposite 
the house where Arthur died, seemed to recall him each 
to the other, and then walked on silently and more 
slowly than before; but before they turned the comer I 
could see Oeoigie smiling up in Boberf s face, and Eobert 
looking down on Georgie with such a love as never 
shone in Arthur's cold, spiritual eyes. 

Eor an instant I had a little regret, — a little anger 
against her — but it passed. Let Georgie live her life, 
and be happy! Did I not at the first wish that Eobert 
— and not Arthur — had been her choice? 
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A QUEEN'S REVENGE. 



The name of Gostavus Adolphus, the faithful Pro- 
testant, the great general, and the good king of Sweden, 
has been long since rendered familiar to readers of 
history. We all know how this renowned warrior and 
monarch was beloyed by his soldiers and subjects, how 
successfully he fought through a long and fearful war, 
and how nobly he died on the field of battle. With his 
death, however, the interest of the English reader in 
Swedish affairs seems to terminate. Those who have 
followed the narratiye of his life careMly to the end, 
may remember that he left behind him an only child — 
a daughter named Christina; but of the character of this 
child, and of her extraordinary adventures, after she grew 
to womanhood, the public in England is, for the most 
part, entirely ignorant. In the popular historical and 
romantic literature of France, Queen Christina is a pro- 
minent and a notorious character. In the literature of 
this country she has, hitherto, been allowed but little 
chance of making her way to the notice of the world at 
large. 

And yet, the life of this woman is in itself a ro« 
mance. At six years old she was Queen of Sweden, 
with the famous Oxenstiem for guardian. This great 
and good man governed the kingdom in her name until 
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she had lived through her minority. Four years after 
her coronation she, of her own accord, abdicated her 
rights in favour of her cousin, Charles Gustavus. Young 
and beautiful, the most learned and most accomplished 
woman of her time, she resolutely turned her back on 
the throne of her inheritance, and, publicly betraying 
her dislike of the empty pomp and irksome restraint of 
royalty, set forth to wander through civilised Europe in 
the character of an independent traveller who was re- 
solved to see all varieties of men and manners, to collect 
all the knowledge which the widest experience could 
give her, and to measure her mind boldly against the 
greatest minds of the age wherever she went So far, 
the interest excited by her character and her adventures 
is of the most picturesquely-attractive kind. There is 
something strikingly new in the spectacle of a young 
queen who prefers the pursuit of knowledge to the pos- 
session of a throne, and who barters a royal birthright 
for the privilege of being free. Unhappily, the portrait 
of Christina cannot be painted throughout in bright 
colours only. It is not pleasant to record of her that, 
when her travels brought her to Home, she abandoned 
the religion for which her father fought and died. It is 
still less agreeable to add, that she freed herself from 
other restraints besides the restraint of royalty, and that^ 
if she was mentally distinguished by her capacities, 
she was also morally disgraced by her vices and her 
crimes. 

The events in the strange life of Christina — espc- 
cially those which are connected with her actions and 
adventures in the character of a queen-errant — present 
the freshest and the most ample materials for a biogra- 
phy, which might be regarded in England as a new 
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contribution to our historical literature. Within the ne- 
cessarily limited space at our command in these columns, 
it is impossible to follow her, with sufficient attention to 
details, through the adventures which attend her tra- 
yelling career. One, howeyer, among the many strange 
and startling passages in her life, may profitably be 
introduced in this place. The events of which the nar- 
rative is composed, throw light, in many ways, on the 
manners, habits, and opinions of a past age, and they 
can, moreover, be presented in this place in the very 
words of an eyewitness who beheld them two cen- 
turies ago. 

The scene is Paris, the time is the close of the year 
sixteen hundred and fifty -seven, the persons are the 
wandering Queen Christina, her grand equerry, the 
Marquis Monaldeschi, and Father le Bel of the Convent 
of Fontainebleau, the witness whose testimony we are 
shortly about to cite. • 

Monaldeschi, as his name implies, was an Italian by 
birth. He was a handsome, accomplished man, refined 
in his manners, supple in his disposition, and possessed 
of the art of making himself eminently agreeable in the 
society of women. With these personal recommendations, 
he soon won his way to the favour of Queen Christina. 
Out of the long list of her lovers, not one of the many 
whom she encouraged caught so long and firm a hold 
of her capricious fancy as Monaldeschi. The intimacy 
between them probably took its rise, on her side at least, 
in as deep a sincerity of affection as it was in Christina's 
nature to feel. On the side of the Italian, the connec- 
tion was prompted solely by ambition. As soon as he 
bad risen to the distinction and reaped all the advan- 
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tages of the position of chief fayourite in the queen's 
court, he wearied of his royal mistress, and addressed 
his attentions secretly to a young Eoman lady, whose 
youth and beauty powerfully attracted him, and whose 
fatal influence over his actions ultimately led to his ruLa 
and his death. 

After endeavouring to ingratiate himself with the 
Boman lady, in various ways, Monaldeschi found that 
the surest means 6f winning her favour lay in satisfying 
her malicious curiosity on the subject of the private life 
and the secret frailties of Queen Christina. He was not 
a man who was troubled by any scrupulous feelings of 
honour when the interests of his own intrigues happened 
to be concerned; and he shamelessly took advantage of 
the position that he held towards Christina, to commit 
breaches of confidence of the most inexcusably ungrateful 
and the most meanly infamous kind. He gave to the 
Boman lady the series of the queen's letters to himself, 
which contained secrets that she had revealed to him in 
the fullest confidence of his worthiness to be trusted; 
more than this, he wrote letters of his own to the new 
object of his addresses, in which he ridiculed the queen's 
fondness for him, and sarcastically described her smallest 
personal defects with a heartiess effi*ontery which the 
most patient and longsuffering of women would have 
found it impossible to forgive. While he was thus pri- 
vately betraying the confidence that had been reposed 
in him, he was publicly affecting the most unalterable 
attachment and the most sincere respect for the queen. 

For some time this di^raceful deception proceeded 
successfully. But the hour of tiie discovery was ap- 
pointed, and the instrument of effecting it was a certain 
cardinal who was desirous of supplanting Monaldeschi in 
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the queen^s favour. The priest contriyed to get posses- 
sion of the whole correspondence which had been pri* 
yately placed in the hands of the Eoman lady, including, 
besides Christina's letters, the letters which Monaldeschi 
had written in ridicule of his royal mistress. The whole 
collection of documents was enclosed by the cardinal in 
one packet, and was presented by him, at a private 
audience, to the queen. 

It is at this critical point of the story that the testi- 
mony of the eye-witness whom we propose to quote, 
begins. Father Le Bel was present at the fearful exe- 
cution of the queen's vengeance on Monaldeschi, and 
was furnished with copies of the whole correspondence 
which had been abstracted from the possession W the 
Eoman lady. Having been trusted with the secret, he 
is wisely and honourably silent throughout his narrative 
on the subject of Monaldeschi's offence. Such particulars 
of the Italian's baseness and ingratitude as have been 
presented here, have been gathered fix)m the somewhat 
contradictory reports which were current at the time, 
and which have been preserved by the old IVench col- 
lectors of historical anecdotes. Such further details of 
the extraordinary punishment of Monaldeschi's offence as 
are now to follow, may be given in the words of Father 
Le Bel himself. The reader will understand that his 
narrative begins immediately after Christina's discovery 
of the perfidy of her favourite. 

The sixth of November, sixteen hundred and fifty- 
seven (writes Father Le Bel), at a quarter past nine in 
the morning, Queen Christina of Sweden, being at that 
time lodged in the Eoyal Palace of Fontainebleau, sent 
one of her men servants to my convent, to obtain au 
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interview with me. The messenger, on being admitted to 
my presence, inquired if I was the superior of the convent, 
and when I replied in the affirmative, informed me that 
I was expected to present myself immediately before the 
Queen of Sweden. 

Fearful of keepii^ her Majesty waiting, I followed 
the man at once to the palace, without waiting to take 
any of my brethren from the convent with me. After a 
little delay in the antechamber, I was shown into the 
Queen's room. She was alone; and I saw, by the ex- 
pression of her face, as I respectfully begged to be 
favoured with her commands, that something was wrong. 
She hesitated for a moment; then told me, rather sharply, 
to follow her to a place where she might speak with the 
certainty of not being overheard. She led me into the 
Galerie des Cerfs, and, turning round on me suddenly, 
asked if we had ever met before. I informed her Ma- 
jesty that I had once had the honour of presenting my 
respects to her; that she had received me graciously, and 
that there the interview had ended. She nodded her 
head and looked about her a little; then said, very 
abruptly, that I wore a dress (referring to my convent 
costume) which encouraged her to put perfect faith in 
my honour; and she desired me to promise beforehand 
thit I would keep the secret with which she was about 
to entrust me as strictly as if I had heard it in the con- 
fessional. I answered respectfully that it was part of 
my sacred profession to be trusted vrith secrets; that I 
had never betrayed the private affairs of any one, and 
that I could answer for myself as worthy to be honoured 
by the confidence of a queen. 

Upon this, her Majesty handed me a packet of papers 
sealed in three places, but having no superscription of 
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any sort. She ordered me to keep it under lock and 
key, and to be prepared to give it her back again before 
any person in whose presence she might see fit to ask 
me for it She farther charged me to remember the 
day, the hour, and the place in which she had given me 
the packet; and with that last piece of advice she 
dismissed me. I left her alone in the gallery, walking 
slowly away from me, with her head drooping on her 
bosom, and her mind, as well as I could presume to 
judge, perturbed by anxious thoughts.* 

On Saturday, the tenth of November, at one o'clock 
in the afternoon, I was sent for from Fontainebleau 
again. I took the packet out of my private cabinet, 
feeling that I might be asked for it; and then followed 
the messenger as before. This time he led me at once 
to the Galerie des Cerfs. The moment I entered it, he 
shut the door behind me with such extraordinary haste 
and violence, that I felt a little startled. As soon as I 
recovered myself, I saw her Majesty standing in the 
middle of the gallery, talking to one of the gentlemen of 
her Court, who was generally known by the name of 
The Marquis, and whom I soon ascertained to be the 
Marquis Monaldeschi, Grand Equerry of the Queen of 
Sweden. I approached her Majesty and made my bow, 
then stood before her, waiting until she should think 
proper to address me. 

With a stem look on. her face, and with a loud, 
clear, steady voice, she asked me, before the Marquis 
and before three other men who were also in the gallery, 
for the packet which she had confided to my care. As 

* AlthoDgh Father Le Bel discreetly abstains from mentioning the fact, 
it seems clear from the context that he was permitted to read, and that ho 
did read, the papers contained in the packet. 
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she made that demand, two of the three men moved 
bock a few paces, while the third, the captain of her 
guard, advanced rather nearer to her. I handed her 
back the packet She looked at it thoughtfhlly for a 
little while; then opened it, and took out the letters and 
written papers which it contained, handed them to the 
Marquis Monaldeschi, and insisted on his reading them. 
When he had obeyed, she asked him, with the same 
stem look and the same steady voice, whether he had 
any knowledge of the documents which he had just been 
reading. The Marquis turned deadly pale, and answered 
that he had now read the papers referred to for the first 
time. 

''Do you deny all knowledge of them?'' said the 
Queen. "Answer me plainly, sir. Yes or no?" 

The Marquis turned paler stilL ''I deny all know- 
ledge of them,'' he said, in faint tones, with his eyes on 
the ground. 

"Do you deny all knowledge of these too?" said the 
Queen, suddenly producing a second packet of manuscript 
from under her dress, and thrusting it in the Marquis's 
face. 

He started, drew back a little, and answered not a 
word. The packet which the Queen had given to me 
contained copies only. The original papers were those 
which she had just thrust in the Marquis's face. 

''Do you deny your own seal and your own hand- 
writing?" she asked. 

He murmured a few words, acknowledging both the 
seal and the handwriting to be his own, and added some 
phrases of excuse, in which he endeavonred to cast the 
blame that attached to the writing of the letters on the 
shoulders of other persons. While he was speaking, the 
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three men in attendance on the Queen silently closed 
round him. 

Her Majesty heard him to the end. ''You are a 
traitor/' she said^ and turned her hack on him. 

The three men, as she spoke those words, drew 
their swords. 

The Marquis heard the clash of the hlades against 
the scahhards, and, looking quickly round, saw the drawn 
Bwords behind him. He caught the Queen by the arm 
immediately, and drew her away with him, first into 
one comer of the gallery, then into another, entreating 
her in the most moving terms to listen to him, and to 
believe in the sincerity of his repentance. The Queen 
let him go on talking without showing the least sign of 
anger or impatience. Her colour never changed; the 
stem look never left her countenance. There was some- 
thing awful in the clear, cold, deadly resolution which 
her eyes expressed while they rested on the Marquis's face. 

At last she shook herself free &om his grasp, still 
without betraying the slightest irritation. The three 
men with the drawn swords, who had followed the Mar- 
quis silently as he led the Queen from comer to comer 
of the gallery, now closed round him again, as soon as 
he was left standing alone. There was perfect silence 
for a minute or more. Then the Queen addressed her- 
self to me. 

"Father," she said, "I charge you to bear witness 
that I treat this man with the strictest impartiality." 
She pointed, while she spoke, to the Marquis Monaldeschi 
with a little ebony riding-whip that she carried in her 
hand. *'I oflPer that worthless traitor all the time he re- 
quires — more time than he has any right to ask for — 
to justify himself if he can." 

Hovels and Tales. V. . 21 
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The Marquis hBaring these words, took some letters 
£rom a plaoe of conoealment in his dress , and gave them 
to the Queen, along with a small bunch of keys. He 
snatched these last from his pocket so quickly, that he 
drew out with them a few small silver coins which fell 
to the floor. As he addressed himself to the Queen 
again, she made a sign with her ebony ridii^-whip to 
the men with the drawn swords; and they retired towards 
one of the windows of the gallery. I, on my side, with- 
drew out of hearing. The conference which ensued 
between the Queen and the Marquis lasted nearly an 
hour. When it was over, her Majesty beckoned the 
men back again with the whip, and then approached the 
place where I was standing. 

''Father,'' she said, in her clear, ringing, resolute 
tones, ''there is no need for me to remain here any 
longer. I leave that man," she pointed to the Marquis 
again, "to your care. Do all that you can for the good 
of his souL He has MLed to justify himself, and I doom 
him to die.** 

If I had heard sentence pronounced against myself 
I could hardly have been more terrified than I was when 
the Queen uttered these last words. The Marquis heard 
them where he was standing, and flung himself at her 
feet I dropped on my knees by his side, and entreated 
her to pardon him, or at least to visit his oifence with 
some ndlder punishment than the punishment of death. 

"I have said the words," she answered, addressing 
herself only to me; "and no power under Heaven shall 
make me unsay them. Many a man has been broken 
alive on the wheel for offences which were imiocence it- 
self compared with the offence which this perjured traitor 
has committed against me. I have trusted him as I 
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might have trusted a brother; he has infamously be- 
trayed that trust; and I exercise my royal rights over 
the life of a traitor. Say no more to me. I tell you 
again, he is doomed to die.'' 

With these words the Queen quitted the gallery, and 
leffc me alone with Monaldeschi and the three execu- 
tioners who were waiting to kill him. 

The unhappy man dropped on his knees at my feet, 
and implored me to follow the Queen, and make one 
more effort to obtain his pardon. Before I could answer 
a word, the three men surrounded him, held the points 
of their swords to his sides, without, however, actually 
touching him, and angrily recommended him to make 
his confession to me, without wasting any more time. I 
entreated them, with the tears in my eyes, to wait as 
long as they could, so as to give the Queen time- to re- 
flect, and, perhaps, to falter in her deadly intentions 
towards the Marquis. I succeeded in producing such an 
impression on the chief of the three men, that he left 
us, to obtain an interview with the Queen, and to ascer- 
tain if there was any change in her purpose. After a 
very short absence he came back, shaking his head. 

"There is no hope for you," he said, addressing 
Monaldeschi. ''Make your peace with Heaven. Prepare 
yourself to die!" 

"Go to the Queen!" cried the Marquis, kneeling be- 
fore me with clasped hands. "Go to the Queen your- 
self; make one more effort to save me! 0, my father, 
my father, run one more risk — venture one last en- 
treaty — before you leave me to die!" 

"Will you wait till I come back?" I said to the 
three men, 

21* 
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"We will wait," they answered, and lowered their 
sword-points to the ground. 

I found the Queen alone in her room, without the 
slightest appearance of agitation in her face or her manner. 
Nothing that I could say had the slightest eifect on her. I ad- 
jured her hy all that religion holds most sacred, to remember 
that the noblest priyili^e of any sovereign is the privilege 
of granting mercy; that the first of Christian duties is the 
duty of forgiving. She heard me unmoved. Seeing that 
entreaties were thrown away, I ventured, at my own 
proper hazard, on reminding her that she was not. living 
now in her own kingdom of Sweden, but that she was 
the guest of the King of France, and lodged in one of 
his own palaces; and I boldly asked her, if she had cal- 
culated the possible consequences of authorising the 
killing, of one of her attendants inside the walls of Fon- 
tainebleau, without any preliminary form of trial, or any 
of&cial notification of the offence that he had committed. 
She answered me coldly, that it was enough that she 
knew the unpardonable nature of the offence of which 
Monaldeschi had been guilty; that she stood in a per- 
fectly independent position towards the King of France; 
that she was absolute mistress of her own actions, at all 
times and in all places; and that she was accountable to 
nobody under Heaven for her conduct towards her sub- 
jects and servants, over whose lives and liberties she 
possessed sovereign rights, which no consideration what- 
ever should induce her to resign. 

Fearful as I was of irritating her, I still ventured on 
reiterating my remonstrances. She cut them short by 
hastily signing to me to leave her. As she dismissed 
me, I thought I saw a slight change pass over her fSace; 
and it occurred to me that she might not have been in* 
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disposed at that moment to grant some respite, if she 
could have done so without appearing to falter in her 
resolution, and without running the risk of letting Mo- 
naldeschi escape her. Before I passed the door, I at- 
tempted to take advantage of the disposition to relent 
which I fancied I had perceived in her; but she ai^rily 
reiterated the gesture of dismissal before I had spoken 
half-a-dozen words; and, with a heavy heart, I yielded 
to necessity, and lefb her. 

On returning to the gallery, I found the three men 
standing round the Marquis, with their sword-points on 
the jQLoor, exactly as I had left them. 

"Is he to live or to die?" they asked when I 
came in. 

There was no need for me to reply in words; my 
face answered the question. The Marquis groaned hea- 
vily, but said nothing. I sat myself down on a stool, 
and beckoned to him to come to me, and begged him, 
as well as my terror and wretchedness would let me, to 
think of repentance, and to prepare for another world. 
He began his confession kneeling at my feet, with his 
head on my knees. Affcer continuing it for some time, 
he suddenly started to his feet with a scream of terror. 
I contrived to quiet him, and to fix his thoughts again 
on heavenly thmgs. He completed his confession, speak- 
ing sometimes in French, sometimes in Italian, according 
as he could best explain himself in the agitation and 
misery which now possessed him. 

Just as he had concluded, the Queen's chaplain 
entered the gallery. Without waiting to receive abso- 
lution, the unhappy Marquis rushed away from me to 
the chaplain, and, still clinging desperately to the hope 
of life, he besought him to intercede wi^ the Queen. 
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The two talked together in low tones, holding each 
other hy the hand. When their conference was over, 
the chaplain left the gallery again, taking with him the 
chief of the three executioners who were appointed to 
carry out the Queen's deadly purpose. After a short ab- 
sence, this man returned without the chaplain. "Get 
your absolution," he said briefly to the Marquis, "and 
make up your mind to die." 

Saying these words, he seized Monaldeschi, pressed 
him back against the wall at the end of the gallery, just 
under the picture of Saint Germain; and, before I could 
interfere, or even turn aside from the sight, aimed at 
the Marquis's right side with his sword. Monaldeschi 
caught the blade with his hand, cutting three of his 
fingers in the act. At the same moment the point 
touched his side and glanced off. Upon this, the man 
who had struck at him exclaimed, "He has armour 
under his clothes," and, at the same moment, stabbed 
Monaldeschi in the face. As he received the wound, he 
turned round towards me, and cried out loudly, "My 
father! My father!" 

I advanced towards him immediately; and, as I did 
so, the man who had wounded him retired a little, and 
signed to his two companions to withdraw also. The 
Marquis, with one knee on the ground, asked pardon ot 
God, and said certain last words in my ear. I immediate* 
ly gave him absolution, telling him that he must atone 
for his sins by suffering death, and that he must pardon 
those who were about to kill him. Having heard my 
words, he threw himself forward on the floor, and, as 
he fell, one of the three executioners who had not as* 
sailed him as yet, struck at his head, and wounded him 
on the surface of the skull. 
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The Marquis sank on bis face; then raised himself a 
little y and signed to the men to kill him outright, by 
striking him on the neck. The same man who had last 
wounded him obeyed by cutting two or three times at 
his neck, without, however, doing him any great injury. 
Eor it was indeed true that he wore armour under his 
olothes, which armour consisted of a shirt of mail 
weighing nine or ten pounds, and rising so high round 
his neck, inside his collar, as to defend it successfully 
from any chance blow with a sword. 

Seeing this, I came forward to exhort the Marquis 
to bear his sufferings with patience, for the remission of 
his sins. While I was speaking, the chief of the three 
executioners advanced, and asked me if I did not think 
it was time to giVe Monaldeschi the finishing stroke. I 
pushed the man violently away from me, saying that I 
had no advice to offer on the matter, and telling him 
that if I had any orders to give, they would be for the 
sparing of the Marquis's life, and not for the hastening 
of his death. Hearing me speak in those terms, the 
man asked my pardon, and confessed that he had done 
wrong in addressing me on the subject at all. 

He had hardly finished making his excuses to me, 
when the door of the gallery opened. The unhappy 
Marquis hearing the sound, raised himself from the floor, 
and, seeing that the person who entered was the Queen's 
chaplain, draped himself along the gallery, holding on 
by the tapestry that hung from the walls, until he 
reached the feet of the holy man. There, he whispered 
a few words (as if he was confessing) to the chaplain, 
who, after first asking my permission, gave him absolu- 
tion, and then returned to the Queen. 

As the chaplain closed the door, the man who had 
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strack the Marquis on the neck stabbed him adroitlj 
with a long narrow sword in the throat, just above the 
edge of the shirt of mail. Monaldeschi sank on his 
right side, and spoke no more. For a quarter of an 
hour longer he still breathed, during which time I 
prayed by him, and exhorted him as I best oould. 
When the bleeding from this last wound ceased, his life 
ceased with it. It was then a quarter to four o'clock. 
The death agony of the miserable man had lasted, from 
the time of the Queen's first pronouncing sentence on 
him, for nearly three hours. 

I said the De Profundis over his body. While I 
was praying, the three men sheathed their swords, and 
the chief of them rifled the Marquis's pockets. Finding 
nothing on him but a prayer-book and a small knife, the 
chief beckoned to his companions, and they all three 
marched to the door in silence, went out, and left me 
alone with the corpse. 

A few minutes afterwards I followed them, to go 
and report what had happened to the Queen. I thought 
her colour changed a little when I told her that 
Monaldeschi was dead; but those cold, clear eyes of her's 
never softened, and her voice was still as steady and 
firm as when I first heard its tones on entering the 
gallery that day. She spoke very little, only saying to 
herself ''He is dead, and he deserved to die!" Then, 
turning to me, she added, ''Father, I leave the care of 
burying him to you; and, for my own part, I will charge 
myself with the expense of having masses enough said 
for the repose of his soul." I ordered the body to be 
placed in a coffin, which I instructed the bearers to 
remove to the churchyard on a tumbril, in consequence 
of the great weight of the corpse, of the misty rain that 
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"was &llingy and of the bad state of the roads. On 
Monday, the twelfth of November, at a quarter to six in 
the evening, the Marqnis was bnried in the parish 
church of Avon, near the font of holy water. The next 
day the Queen sent one hundred livres, by two of her 
servants, for masses for the repose of his souL 

Thus ends the extraordinary narrative of Father Le 
ReL It is satisfiEU^tory to record as some evidence of the 
progress of humanity, that the barbarous murder, com- 
mitted under the sanction and authority of Queen Chris- 
tina, which would have passed unnoticed in the feudal 
times, as an ordinary and legitimate exercise of a 
sovereign's authority over a vassal, excited, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, the utmost disgust and horror 
throughout Paris. The prime minister at that period, 
Cardinal Mazarin (by no means an over- scrupulous man, 
as all readers of French history know), wrote officially 
to Christina, informing her that ''a crime so atrocious as 
that which had just been committed under her sanction, 
in the Palace of Fontainebleau, must be considered as a 
sufficient cause for banishing the Queen of Sweden from 
the court and dominions of his sovereign, who, in com- 
mon with every honest man in the kingdom, felt 
horrified at the lawless outrage which had just been com- 
mitted on the soil of Prance." 

To this letter Queen Christina sent the following 
answer, which, as a specimen of spiteful e£&ontery, has 
probably never been matched: 

MoMSiBUB MA2ARor, — Those who have communioated to yoa th« 
details of the death of my eqaerry, Monaldeschi, knew nothing at all aboat 
it. I think it highly absurd that yoa shoald have oompromisod so many 
people for the sake of informing yourself about one simple fact. Suoh a 
proceeding on your part, rldioulous as it is, does not, however, much 
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astonlth in«. What I am amaced at, U , that yoo and the king yonr master 
ahoold have dared to express disapproval of what I have done. 

Understand, all of yoo — serranta and masters, little people and 
great — that it was my sovereign pleasure to act as I did. I neither owe, 
nor render, an accoant of my actions to any one, — least of all, to a bully 
like yoa. 

• •»•«• 

It may be well for yoa to know , and to report to any one whom yoa 
can get to listen to yoa , that Christina cares little for yonr court, and less 
still for yoa. When I want to revenge myself, I have no need of your 
formidable power to help me. My honour obliged me to act as I did; my 
will is my law, and you ought to know how to respect it. . . • Understand, 
if you please, that wherever I choose to live, there I am Queen; and that 
the men about me, rascals as they may be, are better than you and the 
myrmidons whom you keep in yonr service. 

• • • • • • ^ 

Take my advice, Mazarin, and behave yourself for the fhtnre so as to 
merit my favour; you cannot, for your own sake, be too anxious to 
deserve it. Heaven preserve you from ventur'ng on any more disparaging 
remarks about my conduct I I shall hear of them , if I am at the other end 
of the world , for I have friends and followers in my service who are as un- 
scrupulous and as vigilant as any in yours, though it is probable enough 
that they are not quite so heavily bribed. 

After replying to the prime minister of France in 
these terms, Christina was wise enough to leave the 
kingdom immediately. 

For three years more, she puisned her travels. At 
the expiration of that time, her cousin, the king of 
Sweden, in whose favour she had abdicated, died. She 
returned at once to her own country, with the object of 
possessing herself once more of the royal power. Here 
the punishment of the merciless crime that she had 
sanctioned overtook her at last The brave and honest 
people of Sweden refused to be governed by the woman 
who had ordered the murder of Monaldesdii, and who 
had forsaken the national religion for which her father 
had died. Threatened with the loss of her revenues as 
well as the loss of her sovereignty, if she remained in 
Sweden, the proud and merciless Christina yielded for 
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the first time in her life. She resigned once more all 
right and title to the royal dignity, and left her native 
country for the last time. The final place of her retire- 
ment was Bome. She died there in the year sixteen 
hundred and eighty-nine. Even in the epitaph which she 
ordered to be placed on her tomb, the strange and daring 
character of the woman breaks out. The whole record 
of that wild, wondrous, wicked existence, was summed 
up with stem brevity in this one line: 

Christina lived SrxTr-xwo Yeabs. 
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^ToEGiYSNESSy Aithnr? You surely need not ask for 
that!*' said the lady, with a cold smile. "You were of 
age, and firee to choose as you would; and, if by that 
choice you have disappointed my hopes and frustrated 
my intentions, it is scarcely a matter for which to ask 
my forgiveness — my recognition, if you will; and that 
I have granted." 

"I wish you would say that in a more cordial tone, 
mother," said Arthur, earnestly; "in spite of your kind 
words my heart feels chilled and heavy." 

"Bo you re-assure your husband, then, since his 
mother^s words have no longer any power over him," 
said Mrs. Amphlett, still with the same strange, hard 
smile on her face, turning to a pretty, young girl who 
stood timidly in the background, and taking her stiffly 
by the hand. 

"It is only his love for you that makes him doubt- 
ful," stammered the girl, looking appealingly to her hus- 
band. 

"I asked you to combat the effect — not to explain 
to me the cause," replied Mrs. Amphlett. "I am afraid 
you do not understand very quickly. You are embar- 
rassed, and want self-possession, I see; you blush, too, 
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and lose your graoe of oatHne in the awkward angularity 
of confession. We shall have some training to go through, 
before you will be fit for the drawing-rooms of my Mends 
and your husband's associates." 

She laughed; — a low, forced, contemptuous laugh, 
that completed poor Geraldine's dismay. Turning to her 
husband she retreated into his arms; and, burying her 
face in his bosom, exclaimed piteously: 

"Oh, Arthur! take me away — take me away!" then 
burst into tears. 

Mrs. Amphlett quietly rang the bell. 

"A glass of cold water, Jones; and ask Gryce for 
the sal-volatile, which is in my room," she said, when 
the man entered. "This young lady is hysterical" 

The lady's tone and manner of unutterable contempt 
roused Geraldine from her weakness more than cold 
water or sal-volatile. She felt, too, Arthur's heart throb 
under her hand; and though he passed his arm round 
her and pressed her kindly to him, as if mutely assuring 
her of his protection, she feared she had annoyed him, 
more because she had been silly, than because she showed 
displeasure. 

"No, never mind now," she said, tryii^ to laugh, 
and shaking back the bright, brown hair which had 
fallen in disorder over her face. "I am quite well now 
— it is nothing — I am very sorry," she added, with a 
running accompaniment of small sobs. 

"Are you often hysterical?" asked Mrs. Amphlett, 
her light hazel eyes fixed sternly on her. "It must be 
very inconvenient to you, I should think, and scarcely 
befitting Mrs. Arthur Amphlett You may take it away 
again, Jones," she said to the footman who bustled in 
with the cold water and a small phial on a silver standj 
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**or — no, stay, — you had better leave them. You 
may be attacked again," she added, to Geraldine. 

"I assure you, mother, I never before saw my wife 
so nervous," exclaimed Arthur. ''In general, she is both 
brave and cheerful. I never knew her so shaken." 

"Indeed? It is unfortunate then, that she should 
have selected me, and our first interview, for the display 
of a weakness which some, I believe, call interesting; 
but which to me is puerile; which, in fact, I r^ard as 
temporary insanify. Gome!" she added, arranging herself 
in her easy-chair, and speaking with a little less pitiless 
deliberation; "we have now got through the first meeting; 
which, as you were the delinquents, I presume, you 
dreaded more than I. Understand then, that I overlook 
all the personal disrespect there has been in your secret 
marriage, Arthur: all the disappointment, and wounded 
pride I have had in your marrying so far beneath you. I 
am a woman of plain words, Geraldine. Your name is Geral- 
dine, is it not? I thought you started and looked surprised 
when I called you so. No matter! — and I invite you both 
to remain with me as long as it suits you to mc^e Thor- 
nivale your home. Now let the subject be dropped. 
Gryce will show you to your room , young lady, if you 
ring the bell twice; and, I dare say, in time, we shall 
become tolerably well acquainted." 

"Arthur! dear Arthur! what will become of me if 
your mother does not soften towards me!" cried poor 
Geraldine, when she was alone with her husband. 

"Be patient, love, for a few days," said Arthur, 
soothingly. "She has had much sorrow in her life, and 
that has made her harder than she was by nature. But 
I cannot believe she will be always so strange as she ia 
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to-day. I cannot belieye but that my Geraldine's sweet- 
ness and goodness "will soften her, and lead her to love 
and Talue one who cannot be known without being loyed.'' 

"Oh, Arthur! I never prized your dear words so 
much as to-day," exclaimed tibe young wife, with a look 
and gesture of most touching devotion. "While you love 
me, and believe in me, and are not ashamed of me, all 
the world might scorn me, — I should still be proud 
and blessed." 

"All the world shall honour you," said Arthur, laugh- 
ing. "But, come, bathe those great, blue eyes, and draw 
a veil between tiieir love and the outside world. Meet 
my mother with as much composure and ease, and with 
as little show of feeling as you can. Bemember, she re- 
spects strength more than she sympathises with feeling. 
She would honour a victorious foe — however vile — 
more than she would pity a prostrate one, however 
virtuous. Strength, will, self-assertion she respects, even 
when in direct opposition to herself: timidity, obedience, 
and excitability she simply despises and tramples under 
foot Don't be afraid of her. Assert yourself and all 
win come right Is not your husband by to support 
you?" 

"Arthur! I wish you would give me something ter- 
rible to do for you! I feel as if I could go through the 
fiercest, wildest martyrdom for you and your love. I 
could die for you — " 

"But you dare not oppose my mother? Is that it? 
Darling! you shall live for and with me; and that is 
better than dying. Ah! I wonder if you will say such 
words after we have been married as many years as now 
days. Let me see, — how many? Twenty-six. We 
are almost at the end of our honeymoon, Geraldine!'' 
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''I THiNX Geraldme is slightly improved since she 
came/' said Mrs. Amphlett, one morning, to her son. 
^She is rather less awkward and mannerless than she 
was." 

"Awkward was never the word for her,** said Arthnr, 
hriskly. "She is only shy and imused to the world. 
She is singularly graceful, I think." 

Mrs. Amphlett lifted her eyebrows. 

"Think how young she is!" continued Arthur, answer- 
ing his mother's look, — "not quite twenty, yet — and 
was never in society before she came here." 

"How strange it is," continued the mother, as if 
speaking to herself, "to see the marriages which some 
men make! — men of intellect, wealth, education, stand- 
ing, — all that you imagine would refine their tastes 
and render them fastidious in their choice. Yet these 
are the very persons who so often marry beneath them. 
Instead of choosing the wife who could best fulfil their 
social requirements, they think only of pleasing the eye, 
which they call love — as you have done, Arthur, in 
choosing Geraldine in place of Miss Yaughan." 

"Miss Yaughan! Why you might as well have asked 
me to many a statue. A handsome gurl, I confess; but 
without a spark of life or a drop of human blood in her.** 

"That may be. Yet she was the right and natural 
wife for you. She was a woman of your own age and 
your own standing; formed to be the leader of her society 
as befits your wife; rich, well bom; in short, possessing 
all the requisite qualifications of the future mistress of 
Thomivale. You disregard such patent harmony of cirw 
cumstances for what? — for a good little bjue-eyed 
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nobody; who cannot receive like a gentlewoman^ and who 
steps into her carriage with the wrong foof 

''But who has goodness, love, innocence, constancy — " 

''Don't be a fool, Arthur,'' interrupted Mrs. Amphlett 
"What do you get, pray, with this excessive plaatidty 
of nature? All very delightful, I dare say, when con£ned 
to you, and while yon are by her side to influence her; 
bu^ when you are away, will not the same facility which 
renders her so delightful to you, place her as much under 
the influence of another, as she is under yours? Poolish 
boy! you have burdened yourself with that most intoler- 
able burden of all — the weakness and incapacity of a 
life-long companion. There I don't protest, or you will 
make me angry. I know she is very amiable and beau- 
tiful, and chaming, and good, and all that; but she has 
no more strength, self-reliance, common sense nor manner 
than a baby. And you know this as well as I. Here 
she is. — I was just talking of you, Geraldine. Are you 
well to-day?" she asked suddenly. 

" Yes, thank you, quite well," said Geraldine, always 
nervous when speaking to her mother-in-law. 

"I thought not; you are black under the eyes, and 
your hair is dull. Will you drive with me to-cby?" 

"If you please," said Geraldine. 

"Or ride with your husband?" 

"Whichever you and Arthur like best" 

"My dear young lady," said Mrs. Amphlett^ with one 
of her stony looks, "when toill you learn to have a will 
of your own?" 

"Yes, Geraldine! I wish you would always say what 
you, yourself, really prefer, when you are asked," said 
Arthur, with a shadow of testiness. 

"I aiu afraid of being selfish and inconsiderate to 
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otheiB," said Geraldine, hastily. ''But, if you please, 
then, I would rather ride with Arthur/' 

**You know I am going to Croft to look at young 
Yaughan's stud," returned Arthur, still with the same 
accent of irritability. ''How, then, can I ride with you 
to-day?" 

"Ah, see, now! what use in giving me my choice?" 
cried Geraldine, making a sad attempt to smile and to 
seem gay; tears rushing into her eyes, instead; for, the 
three weeks dmring which she had been under her lady- 
mother^s harrow, had reduced her to a state of chronic 
depression. 

"Would it not be more dignified if you did not cry 
whenever you are spoken to?'* said the pitiless hawk- 
eyed lady. 

"I am not crying," said Geraldine, boldly, 

"No? — What is that on your hand, if it be not a 
tear? Pie! you must not be untruthful, according to the 
common vice of the weak." 

Arthur went to the window, pale with suppressed 
passion. Tor the moment he hated Geraldine. The 
young wife had passed a sleepless night She was nervous 
and unwelL She tried to calm herself, but she felt as 
if something gave way within her, and sighing gently she 
sank very quietly back against the pillows of the ottoman 
where she was sitting, in a dead swoon. 

A loud knock came to her door. 

"Geraldine!" exclaimed Mrs. Amphlett, "Geraldine! 
Why, bless my soul, Arthur, the girl has fainted!" 

Before any order or aid could be given the footman 
threw open the door, and a lady, all flounces, rustling 
silk, dignity, and statuesque beauty — Arthur's natural 
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"wife, as Mrs. Amphlett called her — Miss Vaughan, of 
Croft, walked leisurely forward. 

Calmly surveying the fainting Geraldine through her 
eye-glass, the visitor turned gracefully away, saying, as 
, Mrs. Amphlett herself had once said: "How very inconve- 
nient for her!'' 

Arthur reddened and turned pale by turns; ''Good!'' 
said Mrs. Amphlett, to herself, with a cruel smile, 'Hhe 
first blow is really struck now!'* 

She led Miss Vaughan into the inner drawin^room, 
while Gryce attended on Geraldine. 

"You had better leave my maid with your wife, 
Arthur," she said, speaking as she stood between the 
rooms, holding the curtain in her hand. But Arthur 
refused. No! he would rather attend to her himself. 

"What a model husband," said Miss Yaughan; but, 
in a voice so calm, so sweet, so silvery and even, that no 
one could know whether she spoke ironically or admi- 
ringly. Arthur was in a bad humour, and disposed to see 
all in shadow. He took her words as a cutting satire; 
and Geraldine fared none the better in his heart for the 
belief. This was the first time, since he had known 
Geraldine, that a thought of unfavourable criticism had 
crossed his mind; the first time that he had said to him- 
self, "I wish I had waited." 

Mrs. Amphlett had the art — no one exactly knew 
how — of making every person appear illogical, ridi- 
culous, ungraceful, ill-bred; yet, not from any special 
amount of grace or good breeding in herself; rather the 
reverse. Her manners were chiefly noticeable for their 
undisguised contempt, and their immovable assumption 
of superiority; though she was, certainly, a handsome 
woman, yet it was not of a kind to throw any other 

22* 
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beauty into the shade. She was pale to bloodlessness^ 
with a fierce eye and a cruel jaw. She wore her white 
hair braided low on her square forehead; but her thick, 
straight eyebrows were still black as ebony, and the 
light-hazel, deep set eyes beneath them had lost none of 
their fire or power. The lines between her brows were 
deep and harsh. The centre furrow — the Amphlett 
cut, it was called — with the heavy brow swelling on 
each side, was especially forbidding. Her nose was 
sharp, high and handsome; her thin lips closed lightly 
over small and even — but discoloured — teeth; and 
her chin was square-cut, massive, and slightly protruding. 
Kot then &om grace or beauty came her special power 
of moral oppression; but &om her cruelty. She was in- 
finitely crael and harsh. She said exactly what she 
thought, be it ever so painful; and no one ever knew 
her to soften her words for pity, grace, or delicacy. She 
prided herself on her honesty, her directness, her absence 
of false sentiment, and her ruthless crusade against all 
forms of weakness. In her first interview with any one 
she measured that person's power of self-assertion. If the 
stranger yielded to her, whether from timidity or ami- 
ability, she set her foot on the stranger's neck and kept 
it there. If opposed, she hated, but still respected her 
opponent The only thing in the world that she re- 
spected was strength; and the only person in her neigh- 
bourhood to whom she was not insolent was Miss Yaughan. 
For, Miss Yaughan, though of a different nature, was as 
dauntless and self-asserting as Mrs. Amphlett, and suiSered 
no one to come too near her. They were co-queens — 
not rivals — and regarded each other^s rights. 

As for Geraldine, she simply despised her: honouring 
her with only a refiective hatred, because of her marriage 
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with her son. Had it not been for that, she would haye 
quietly walked over her and haye trodden her out of 
her path. But she could not do this now; so Geraldine 
was promoted to the dignity of her intense hatred and 
ceaseless, fierce displeasure. The girl felt her position 
and pined under it Hence she was losing those merely 
outside physical graces she had promised when she mar- 
ried; and which had counted for something in her hus* 
band's love. Arthur, too, was influenced by his mother^s 
perpetual harping on Geraldine's fieuilts. Soon he learnt 
to apologise for her; then to criticise her himself — not 
always favourably — and lastly, to feel slightly ashamed 
of her. His pride and manhood prevented his falling 
very low there; but a great peril lay before him: none 
the less perilous because not confessed. 

In the midst of all these dangerous beginnings Arthur 
was called away on business, cunningly provided for 
him, and Qeraldine was left to the care of her mother^ 
in-law. The heavy gates had scarcely swung back for 
her son to pass out, when Mrs. Amphlett sat down to 
write a letter to Cousin Hal — the scapegrace of the 
family — the handsomest life-guardsman and, by repute, 
the most successful lady-killer of his generation. 

m. 

Geraldine, who had been piteously terrified at the 
prospect of keeping house alone with her Gorgonic 
mother, was surprised to find how suddenly the old lady 
changed. She laid aside her harsh and insolent manner, 
was kind, considerate, gentle, — ceased to find fault — 
nay, was almost flattering; and Geraldine, who was as 
loving as she was timid, soon became quite playful and 
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filial, and thought, peihaps, after all she had been to 
blame, or had been only fieinciful. They had passed a 
few happy days thus — happy days, in spite of the 
strange desolation which her husband's first absence 
makes for the young wife — when a carriage drove up, 
and out dashed a fine, handsome, young fellow, all bright 
blue-eyes, moustache, white teeth, military swagger and 
merriment; who kissed Mrs. Amphlett as if he liked to 
kiss her, and seemed at home in the house, and master 
of every one in it, before he had fairly crossed the thresh- 
old. This was Cousin Hal. 

Never was there such a delightful companion as 
Cousin Hal! Full of fun and anecdote; always lively; 
the most goodnatured person in the world; possessing the 
largest amount of chivalry to women of which modem 
manners are capable; respectful while familiar, and his 
familiarity itself so affectionate and manly, that no one 
was ever known to quarrel with him, and many were 
found to love him — in fact it was his specialify, and 
the motive of his many triumphal pseans. All these 
characteristics made him a dangerously delightful com- 
panion for most young ladies. But Hal, though a scape- 
grace, had his heart in the right place; and, fond as he 
was of mischief, had no love for evil, nor for vice. 

At first Geraldine was shy toward him, intending to 
be matron-like and dignified; but Cousin Hal laughed all 
that out of her; and, in an incredibly short time estab- 
lished himself on the most comfortable footing imaginable; 
Aunt Amphley, as he called her, giving the pretty young 
wife into his care in the oddest way possible: especially 
odd in her, one of the strictest known dragons of pro- 
priety extant. For instance, Geraldine demurred at ri- 
ding alone with him — "Would Arthur like it?" And 
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Mrs. Amphlett answered, "Who is the best judge of 
propriety, you or I? And if I say that you may ride 
with your cousin, is it fitting in you to virtually tell me 
that I am an insecure guide to you, and that my habits 
and views are improper for you to adopt?" 

Geraldine wrote daily to her husband. She had very 
little to write about, excepting her love for him, and 
how pleasant Cousin Hal made gloomy old Thomivale; 
and, naturally, Cousin Hal came in for a large share of 
the canvas. He was the only fact in the present; and 
facts take wide dimensions. Now, between Arthur and 
Cousin Hal there had always been, since very boyhood, 
a distinct and decided enmity. Not explosive nor ex- 
ploded; but none the less fierce because subdued and 
smouldering. He called Arthur surly; Arthur called him 
frivolous: he said Arthur should have been a priest; 
Arthur said that he should have been an actor, if not 
a Merry Andrew. So Arthur was furious when he heard 
of his being at Thomivale. He wondered at his mother, 
abused Hal, called Geraldine silly; and then he thought 
of what his mother had once said about the girl's facility 
of obedience and impressibility, and he was doubly 
jealous. In which amiable frame of mind he received a 
letter from his mother. After some business preliminaries 
the letter said: 

"It Is qaite pleasant to see Geraldine and Henry; they play together 
as if they were still children in the narsery. Geraldine has grown so 
pretty, and is all life and vivacity: she is quite a different person to the 
lachrymose, nervous, depressed schoolgirl she was when you were here. 
I fear yon Icept her down too much: Henry, on the contrary, enoonrages 
her. He is charmed by her frankness and playfulness, she with his good 
temper and affectionate ways. And certainly he is a very charming fellow, 
though I cannot go to Oeraldine*s extent of enthusiasm , when she said last 
night that she wished yon were more like him. To me , every one*s in- 
dividuality is sacred, and T wonld have no moral patchwork if I cCuld. 
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Miss Vaaghan rexes me that she dislikes Henry so maoh. Sh« spoke quite 
sternly to your wife last evening about her evident partiality, which 
Oeraldine calls * consinship ; * bat Miss Vanghan crushed her with one of 
her lofty looks, and little Geraldlne ran off to Henry — ooasia Hal , as she 
calls him — > for shelter and protection/* 



Arthur read no more. He crashed the letter in his 
hand and, covering his face, groaned. Neither that day 
nor the next, nor the next, again, did he write to his 
wondering wife. Hitherto he had written every day, 
according to the fiEushion of husband-lovers; but now, too 
suspicious to write naturaUy, too proud to betray his 
suspicions, he chose not to write at all, as the easiest 
solution of the difficulty. Whereby he nearly broke poor 
Geraldine's heart, which, not reproving her, furnished her 
with no due to the enigma. She was sure he was ill 

— he had met with some accident — he had been ran 
over by an omnibus or by one of those immense wagons 

— he had been garotted — he was dying — he was 
dead. This was her ascending scale of horrors; at which 
her mother scoffed grimly, but which kind-hearted Hal 
tried to cheer and soothe away. On the fourth day the 
letter came — short, reserved, cold. It said nothing to 
wound, but nothing to delight, the young wife. Geraldine 
almost wished he had not written at all; though she was 
glad and grateful to find he was well, and that nothing 
had happened to him. 

She answered as if no cloud had fallen between them ; 
noticing nothing. She told him all that she had been 
doing, both with and without Cousin Hal's name inter- 
mixed; amongst other things, how kind his mother was 
to her, and how agreeable Miss Yaughan could be when 
she was not affected and on stilts, as she was the other 
day, when she and his cousin rode over to Croft 
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"My mother was right," said Arthur, grinding his 
teeth, ''Geraldine has the common vice of the weak; 
she is not truthful. And this letter — boasting of my 
mother's kindness, and Miss Yaughan's cordiality, is a 
proof of it I have been a fool. How could I expect 
a woman not of my own station to have the feelings of 
a thorough-bred gentle-woman, and to be delicate and 
faithful under the coarse lure of such a popinjay as 
that! How coldly she writes! 6he does not eyen allude 
to my long silence. Of course, there must be separation 
now: yes, before this yery month is out it must be ar- 
ranged. Three months after marriage, and to separate; 
what a testimony to the wisdom of loye-matches! If I 
had that fellow here — " he continued above his breath, 
taking up a table-knife that lay near his untasted break- 
fast. Then, with a sudden impulse, he flung it savagely 
from him. The knife fell quiveringly in the door, and 
for that moment Arthur was a murderer in his heart. 

Together with Geraldine's letter, lay one from Mrs. 
Amphlett, as yet unopened. He broke the seal almost 
mechanically, but drank in every word with thirsty 
passion, as soon as he set in fEiirly to the reading. 

"I hope your business is progressing favourably, and that those per- 
plexing lawyers have nearly come to the end of obscuring so plain a ques- 
tion as this was. We shall all be glad to see yon at home again, though 
indeed I cannot say that your wife has been silly in fretting for you, as I 
expected. On the contrary, she is in higher spirits than ever, and every 
day adds to her exuberant happiness. She made even me laugh ; although, 
as yon know , I am not much given to that exercise ; but her manner for 
these last three days has been so irresistibly comic when speaking of yonr 
silence, that even I oonld not help Joining in the general merriment. She 
is a good mimic, I find; for in the scenes which she gave — one represent- 
ing yon as garotted by some of those horrid men , another as run over by 
one of Barclay's beer waggons, another as lying with a splitting headache, 
calling for soda-water and ices — she really acted with wonderful spirit 
and character. I thought Henry would have gone into a fit with laughing; 
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and It was really very droIU Of eoarie I knew that yoa were perfeetly 
eafe, or else I should not have allowed snch levity on her part; bnt I have 
given her of late very great scope, for the purpose of stndjing her 
character; and I think I have come to the end of what I wanted to know. 
Yonr Judgment on Kiss Vaughan was, I fear, more correct than mine. 
She t« a statae. When Geraldlne was acting those scenes , as I tell yoo, 
she sat with a settled firown on her face; and at the end rose very 
haughtily, and lectured yonr wife for her levity and want of feeling. 
Henry took Oera1dine*s part; and he and Miss Vanghan spoke more trnth- 
ftilly than politely to eaeh other. At the conclusion of the argument 
(which was more properly a wrangle), Oeraldine put her hand in Henry's, 
and told him to kiss It, in token of his fealty. But I thought this going 
rather too far, and interfered. 1 desire yon not to take any notice of what 
I have said. There is nothing reprehensible in your wife's conduct, and 
only Miss Vaughan*s excessive prudery would have found cause of blame 
In it. If I do not, you need not be alarmed.** 

But this last paragraph destroyed Mrs. Amphletfs 
whole web. She forgot that, by giving a tangible shape 
to the suspicions she wished only to insinuate, she put 
the game out of her own hands. That very night Arthur 
left London, his business yet unfinished and his lawyers 
busy in still further entangling a very plain case. 



lY. 

The next morning, while the Thormvale party were 
quietly seated at breakfast, Arthur strode into the room 
like some melo-dramatic tyrant: pale, haggard, dark- 
browed, and angry. Geraldine, with a glad cry — too 
glad to notice her husband's looks — flung herself into 
her husband's arms. Henry rose, half perplexed and 
half amused; he saw by Arthur's lowering brow that a 
storm was brooding, and — man of the world like — 
guessed the cause, instinctLvely. Mrs. Amphlett, for the 
first time in her life, felt baffled. She had counted on 
Arthur's reserve, and in Geraldine's timidity, not to 
come to an explanation together. 
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After a sulky breakfast, Arthur told Geraldine to ac- 
company him into the park. He did not ask her — he 
commanded her; much as if she had been a slave or a 
child. 

"Let me speak to you first, Arthur," said Mrs. 
Amphletty trying to be authoritative. 

"No!" replied Arthur, sternly; "my business is with 
my wife.'* 

"And your cousin too, I suspect," muttered Cousin 
Hal to himself. 

Arthur and his wife paced down the broad-walk 
leading to the beech avenue. He put aside the little 
hand that sought to clasp his silently and moodily. 
Beaching a garden-chair he motioned her to seat her* 
self, while he placed himself by her side. He was 
agitated; and, though resolved to finish all to-day, did 
not well know how to begin. She looked so lovely, and 
he was but a young husband, and this their first meeting 
after some three weeks of separation. She had been so 
unfeignedly glad to see him, too, and that did not look 
like coolness: nor had Cousin Hal looked annoyed or 
guilty; and, though he had watched them — looking 
for evil — he had not seen a glance pass between them 
that wore the shadow of undue intelligence: they 
seemed good friends, as was natural, but there was 
nothing more; so that he felt at a loss now; for his 
grievances had vanished marvellously. 

Geraldine was the first to speak. 

"Something is wrong with you, Arthur?" she said 
quickly, but trembling. 

"Yes, Geraldine — very wrong." 

"With me?" and her hand stole softly up to his 
face. 
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"Yes, with you — only with you." 

"Why do you not look at me when you say so?' 
she said, creeping closer to him. 

He turned his eyes upon her. Her eyes were so fnll 
of loTe, her whole manner and attitude so eloquent of 
child-like devotedness, that his heart orerflowed and 
overwhelmed all his jealous fancies, like feverish dreams 
drowned in the morning sunlight. He took her hands 
in hoth of his, and looked fixedly and loTingly, hat 
sadly, into her eyes. 

''So heautifid and so fedse!" he said, half aloud. 
"Can she be really Mthless with eyes so full of loTe 
and innocence? And, yet — has my mother lied io 
me?" 

"Why do you speak so low, Arthur? I cannot hear 
you. Tell me frankly, what it is that lies on your heait 
against me. Whaterer it may be, tell me openly; and 
I will answer you from my rery soul, as I have always 
answered you. I have never deceived you, Arthur; and 
I would not begin a career of falsehood and hypocrisy 
to-day." 

"Ton must read these. I can tell you nothing 
more." Arthur put his mother^s letters into her hands. 

Geraldine read them through — all of them — and 
they were numerous. Her colour deepened and her 
eyes darkened; but she read them to the end quite 
quietly. She gave them back to him with the some un- 
natural stillness: sitting for a moment in utter silence. 
Then she rose. 

"Arthur," she said, "you must come with me to 
your mother. Your cousin and Miss Vaughan must be 
there, too." 

"Nonsense, Geraldine," said Arthur, who had a con- 
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Btitational horror of demonstrations; "I will have no 
foolish scene for the whole county to talk of. What we 
have to do must be done quietly, and between our- 
selves: alone. Henry and Miss Yaughan, indeed! I will 
not hear of such folly!'' 

"I insist!" said Geraldine, in a deep, still voice, and 
with heavy emphasis. 

"I insist, Geraldine! That is strange language from 
you to me!" 

"The occasion is strange, Arthur. Ah!" she added 
bitterly; "and you, too, have made that old, blind 
mistake! Because I am not exacting nor selfish, in my 
daily life; because I am naturally timid and easily de- 
pressed; you think that I could have no sense of justice 
to myself; no self-respect; no firmness. If you have 
made that mistake, you must unlearn your lesson to- 
day. Come! this affieur must be explained at once!" 

"But, Geraldine —" 

"Are you in league with your mother to defame 
me?" said Geraldine, her lips quivering and her eyes 
almost flashing. Arthur put away the hand which she 
had laid on his arm; and, without uttering another 
word, strode gloomily by her side into the house. 

At the hall-door they encountered Miss Yaughan. 
Geraldine knew that she was coming early to ride with 
her and cousin Hal to the Dripping Well; so that there 
was nothing remarkable in her arrival at tiiis moment; 
nor in cousin Hal's standing there at the door, assisting 
her to dismount 

"You are not ready, I see," said Miss Yaughan, as 
Geraldine came up. "Ahl Mr. Amphlett! When did 
you come?" 

"This morning," said Arthur, in his sulkiest tone. 
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MisB "Vauglian was struck by his unusual tone and 
manner, and put up her eye-glass; looking from him to 
Geraldine, in that most graceM, affected, and impels 
turbable way of hersi which would haye made an ex- 
citable person angry. 

''Some family business on hand, I see," she then 
said. "I am in the way." 

"No, if you please. Miss Vaughan,*' said Gcraldine, 
quickly. "You are necessary here; you also, cousin 
Henry." 

Miss Yaughan made an almost imperceptible move- 
ment with her eyebrows, and slightly bowed. Cousin 
Hal flung back his head, smoothed his moustache, 
showed his white teeth, and laughed out, "very happy;" 
but not in quite so confldent and merry a voice as 
usual. Then they all passed throi^h the hall into the 
library, where Mrs. Amphlett usually sat in the morning. 
She knew what was coming as soon as they entered in 
such a strange phalanx. She was pale, and her face 
looked harder and sterner than ever, with even more 
than the old fire of secret passion in her fierce eyes. 
But, for the first time, Geraldine did not quail before 
them. Mrs. Amphlett felt that the sceptre of her power 
was falling from her hand. 

"What is all this, young lady?'' she asked, as 
Geraldine came near to the table, in advance of the rest. 
"What is the meaning of the ridiculous air you have 
assumed this morning? Can you explain this comedy?'' 
she said, turning to Miss Yaughan. 

"Ma foi, non!" replied that lady, gathering up her 
riding skirt, and seating herself with singular grace on 
the sofa, flirting opeb her little French loignon, and 
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watching the party as steadily as if she were the au- 
dience and they actoTB on the sti^e. 

"It means," began Geraldine, her voice slightly 
trembling, but from agitation, not timidity; *'that you 
have written to my husband letters concerning me, 
which it is due to myseK to demand — demand — " 
she repeated, ''an explanation of, before those whom you 
have quoted as witnesses and authorities." 

"Good heavens, Arthur! how can you suffer this 
low-minded young person to degrade you — a gentle- 
man — into complicity with anything so vulgar and 
imi)roper as this!" said Mrs. Amphlett, angrily. "Was 
there ever an underbred girl who was not always ready 
for a scene!" she added, as if making a reflection to 
herself. 

"Leave the question of vulgarity alone," said Geral- 
dine in a new tone of her voice — one of command, 
"and come to that of truth. I will speak," she continued, 
silencing Mrs. Amphlett by her uplifted hand and dilating 
eyes; "it. is my right, and 1 will use it." 

"Upon my word, this is a natural phenomenon!" 
sneered Mrs. Amphlett, leaning forward, fixing her eyes 
on the girl, as if trying to subdue her by her look. But 
Geraldine was roused; and, like most timid people, was 
more reckless, more careless of consequences and more 
impossible to over-bear than the naturally brave and 
self-assertive. Her latent power of will must have been 
roused indeed, when it could sweep down Mrs. Amphlett's 
sternest and angriest opposition. 

"You wrote these letters," continued Geraldine, laying 
her fijiger on the packet; "and as you have spoken of 
Miss Yaughan and cousin Henry,' I wish them to give 
Arthur their version of the same stories. Miss Yaughan," 
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she said, speaking in the same rapid and positiire voice, 
"did you ever reprove me for undue familiarity wil^ my 
cousin Henry?" And she read the passage from the 
letter, referring to Miss Yaughan having crushed Geral- 
dine with one of her lofiy looks, because of cousin Hal 

**Why, no," said that lady deliberately, dropping her 
lorgnon, and unbuttoning her gauntlet gloves; ''I do not 
remember ever speaking to you on the subject; but I 
certainly did say to Mrs. Amphlett, that I thought it 
scarcely proper that you should ride so much with Captain 
Aztler: and indeed, to tell the truth, it was to prevent 
anything unpleasant being said that I have gone so much 
with you of late. I thought you were ignorant of the 
world, and I could not understand your mother's indif- 
ference to appearances — or probabilities," she added in 
the same careless way as she would have spoken of a 
rent opera cloak or a damaged riding whip. 

"Mrs. Amphlett!" cried Geraldine, turning full on 
her mother-in-law, "was it not you — yourself — who, 
when I objected to ride alone with my cousin, scolded 
me for my presumption in holding an opinion contrary 
to yours? Have you not thrown me into my cousin's 
way as you would into a brother^s? Those were your 
words: you said he was to be my brother, and that I 
was to treat him with unreserved affection." 

^'I am afraid, Aunt Amphlett, that you have been 
playing rather a double game!" said Harry; whose good- 
humoured, frank, manly voice came like a charm into 
the midst of all this tense and nervous feminine excite- 
ment "Arthur," he added, "do you come with me: 
your wife can stay with Miss Yaughan. Why, bless my 
soul, man!" he cried,' as soon as they were outside the 
door, "how could you be such a — ahem! well, so weak 
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as to believe in such obvious misrepensations? Tour 
wife and I have been on kindly ftiendly terms enough; 
but, bless my heart! what's that to make a row about? 
When I came, I saw that she had been regularly bullied 
since her marriage , and I took her part in a quiet way, 
and paid her all the attention I could; trying simply to 
give her self-confidence. But, I hope indeed that I am 
not so bad a fellow as ever to take advantage of such a 
young thing's innocence and candour, still less, to plan 
or plot, as the guest of a relative, for the dishonour and 
misery of the family. Your mother threw Geraldine 
(excuse me, you know my way) under my protection 
entirely. I was astonished at the first; but I have not 
studied my aunt for all these years, not to be able to 
understand her now. I soon suspected that something 
was in the wind by her over-^raciousness to me — whom 
she never liked — and by her flattery of Geraldine — 
whom I saw she hated. And I was not long in fincling 
out the drift of it all. But she lost her game; for Ge- 
raldine had no inclination to flirt with me, nor had I 
the smallest intention of running away with her." He 
laughed as if he had said a good tl^g, and ran his 
finger through his hair, with a pleasant kind of debon- 
naire vanity, not at all offensive. ^'All that nonsense 
about Geraldine's acting is a perfect fabrication. She 
was very anxious about you when you did not write, 
and spoke of all sorts of fears, such as my aunt mentions, 
truly enough in substance; but she spoke of them in 
sorrow, not in jest; and Miss Yaughan's anger with her 
was for her folly in fretting at your silence so much. 
I felt for the poor little girl, and defended her, and then 
Hiss Yaughan put me down;'' and he laughed again. 
^^ Certainly she did come across the room — Geraldine, 

^090/8 and Tales, Y. 23 
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I mean — and put her hands into mine, and say, 
'Thank jon, cousin Henry, for your kind championship;' 
but her eyes were full of tears, and her poor little heart 
was almost breaking about you." 

"I am afraid, Henry, I have been a fool," said 
Arthur. 

Cousin Hal looked grave, and not in the least con- 
tradictory. 



Arthur was humiliated, but still sufficiently gene- 
rous to acknowledge that he had been in error. He 
could not apologise, nor enter into any lengthened de- 
fence with Geraldine; that would not have been Arthur; 
but, meeting her in the hall, held out his arms, and, 
calling her by her name, strained her tenderly to his 
heart, whispering: 

"Will my own true wife forgive me?" 

She held up her fresh face and stood on tiptoe to 
get nearer to him. Arthur had no need to ask again 
whether she loved him and forgave him. 

Arthur's private interview with his mother was more 
violent. The passions of both were roused, and ran riot. 
He openly accused her of falsehood, and heaped on her 
reproaches the most wounding to bear; but they were 
merited, if harshly worded and not befitting him to make, 
withsuohunfilial passion: she, losing dignity, self-respect, 
maternal feeling, retorted on him with taunts and insi- 
nuations that curdled the man's blood round his heart 
Of course, Arthur must find a new home for his young 
wife, she said. 
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Unfortunately Geraldine entered the room at this 
climax of the discussion, from the drawing-room, the 
door of which was open: 

"I will not leave this house, Mrs. Amphlett," she 
exclaimed, passionately. '^Thomivale being entailed 
property, belongs to my husband. I am, therefore, its 
lawful mistress. You are my guest; I am not your 
guest." 

''Geraldine! Geraldine!" expostulated Arthur. 

"Hush!" said the yoxuag wife, imperiously. "This 
affair is mine, not yours. I do not expect you to defend 
me {gainst your mother. I must defend myself." 

With which words she turned away, and passed back 
into the drawing-room again. 

"You are right, Geraldine," said Miss Vaughan, who 
had heard all that passed, and who was shaken off her 
stilts, and out of her starch and buckram by the gravity 
of the scene. "If you leave Thornivale, your character 
is lost; you need never attempt to show your face in the 
neighbourhood again." 

"I will not leave Thornivale," said Geraldine, posi- 
tively, and working rapidly at her embroidery, but making 
notiiing but false stitches. 

"My wife has spoken the truth, mother," said Arthur. 
"I would not have said so, even now; but it is the 
truth." 

"Must I abide by it^ Arthur?" sneered Mrs. Amphlett 
"Must I leave Thornivale for that worthless creature you 
call your wife? Please yourself with the thought, my 
boy; for, as I live, you will have nothing but the 
thought!" 

23* 
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"I will have the deed, mother," said Arthur. **Re- 
member! What I assert I generally fuML Understandy 
then, that since you cannot live with my wife in such 
respectability as you deem due to you, you must leaye 
us. Tou shall not banish her fix>m hers. I have no 
more to say; I leave you to think of what I have said." 
Arthur strode into the drawing-room, closing the door 
after him. 

Thus left to herself, old Mrs. Amphlett's passion 
swept, without check or barrier, Ihrough her soul. ^It 
was awful to witness. She strode up and down the 
long oaken library; her hard-drawn brealhing was heard 
in the drawing-room, through all the massive doors and 
heavy curtains made to shut out louder sounds than a 
woman's breathing. Her face was distorted; her teeth 
set, and her hands clenched tightly together; while the 
''Amphlett cut'' in her fore-head was deep, and the 
brows knotted and swollen. She was more like a panther 
than a human being, as she raged and chafed in that 
den-like room; her passionate heart wearing itself fiercely 
against her fate. That she should have been baffled by 
such a girl as Geraldine : that her power, her very will, 
her plans, her words, should all have been torn and scat- 
tered to the winds by the simple, ignorant breath of one 
whom she persisted in believing half an idiot! 

Suddenly a heavy fall was heard; Arthur and Geral- 
dine rushed in. They found her lyix^ speechless on 
the ground, in a fit — a fit produced by passion. Gra- 
dually recovering, her eyes turned on Arthur and Geral- 
dine standing near her: Geraldine occupied in some little 
womanly office about her, and Arthur looking on in 
genuine distress. She tried to speak, but failed; though 
she made several attempts. At last a strange unnatural 
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Toice issued from her lips; and, with her fiery eyes still 
fierce if even somewhat subdued, and her stem black 
brows still swollen, she said, "Ah! well, you are not 
quite such a fool as I thought you were;" 'and, after a 
short time, adding, ''I have almost a respect for you." 

Mrs. Amphlett never rallied fix>m this fit. She did 
not die: but she was never the same woman again, as 
the servants said. By force she was obliged to let her 
daughter reign in her stead; she living helpless and in- 
active in a wheeled chair. She kept up her old privi- 
lege of "truth-telling," and was to the last a fierce, cruel, 
passionate woman; but she treated her daughter-in-law 
with respect; for Geraldine had received a lesson she 
never forgot, and, while dutiful and thoughtM and kind 
and bright, she made both her husband and her mother 
feel that something had been fairly developed in her 
nature which could never fail her again. It is a doubt 
whether Arthur loved her as he loved her when she 
was more timid and submissive; but he respected her 
more and treated her with greater consideration. He 
was his mother's true son, and inherited her nature and 
temperament, though softened and modified. But, by 
virtue of this inheritance, he was disposed to tyrannise 
over the weak, as Geraldine would have found out when 
the youth of her marriage had fled, had she not changed 
as has been described; and she could not have changed 
without some such vital crisis as she had passed through. 
Thus, on the whole, she got on very well between the 
fierce old crippled woman and the moody, jealous man. 
Mrs. Amphlett was never weary of saying "Bless me! 
I thought that girl a perfect fool, and she has really 
quite something of a character after all;'' and Arthur 
never dared to hint a jealous thought or to give a gloomy 
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look when Cousin Hal and his wife — n^ Miss Yaughan 
of Croft — came over to Thoraiyale, and when 
Cousin Hal made "Gerald" laugh tUl the tears ran over 
her eyesy or quoted her before aU the world as "the 
bravest and best little woman living." 



END OF VOL. V. 
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